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ART. l—THE EXISTING STOUKS OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA, 


SILVER. 


[* statistics relating to the production and distribution of the 
precious metals it has hitherto been customary to omit any 
exact references to the outturn and absorption of the East. 
Though the omission is gererally admitted to be of the first 
magnitude, it recurs, owing mainly to the fact that those who 
have devoted their lives to monetary statistics have generally 
been foreigners, with no special knowledge of Indian history or 
Indian trade. — 

It is to narrow the gap so left that the present essay is written, 
and my purpose will have been fulfilled if attention is drawn to 
a branch of the subject too long neglected. 

A few words are necessary to explain the arrangement of 
what follows. I have divided the past history of the precious 
metals into five periods. The first commences with prehistoric 
times and ends with the Christian era. The second takes us 
from then to the discovery of America. The third comes down 
to the commencement of the century ; the fourth to 1835, and 
the last to the present day. The first and second periods 
coincide with the division made by Jacob. In dealing with 
them I have briefly summarised the most salient of the knowa 
facts in the history of the metals, and have postponed any dis- 
cussion as to their volume, or distribution until the close of the 
second period. The present century has been split into two 
periods at 1835, because prior to that year the official statistics 
are less reliable. 

FROM EarLy TIMES TO ANNO DOMINI.—From the writings of 
Manu it is certain that gold and silver were known to the 
Kast fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and from 
about the same period, may be dated our earliest knowledge 
of their production. Silver was, according to Jacob and 
Delmar, first produced in Egypt, Greece, Sardinia, and Spain, 

whilst gold came from Bactria, Thrace, and Illyria. The 
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latter metal was also, I believe, largely worked in India, 
being found not only in placers, but also in the bed rock of 
Mysore, which was undoubtedly denuded of much of its wealth 
in a remote and civilized past. Silver, on the contrary, has 
never been found in India, and this fact affords a key to much 
that it would be difficult * otherwise to explain in the movement 
of the precious metals for the last three thousand years, 

The Phoenicians worked the silver mines of Spain, paying 
their tribute to Persia in silver; and this metal left their 
prosperous cities of Tyre and Sidon, to be exchanged against 
pearls, diamonds and gold, which metal the East held in less 
profound esteem. 

In these prehistoric times, as Jacob acutely observes, gold and 
silver were not the property of the individual, but of the State, 
and naturally found their way into the hands of the most power- 
ful nation for the time being. The great wealth of Solomon and 
of Egypt was carried into Assyria and Persia by Scriptural 
Nebuchadnazar and the “ Cambuscan bold.” Later, under Darius, 
Persia and its dependencies possessed, concentrated in magni- 
ficent capitals, the accumulations of preceding centuries, and 
preserved them till the invasion of Alexander, who, scattering 
much on his return journey, carried away into Macedonia a 
large part of the wealth of Northern India and Persia. Mace- 
donia, in its turn, was obliged to yield up its treasure to Paulus 
Emilius, the Roman, and Ptolemy Euergetes. Meanwhile the 
wealth of Carthage, drawn from Spain, Sicily and Sardinia and 
its Oriental trafficking, excited the avarice of Rome. And at 
the end of the Punic wars that great republic held not only the 
source of the silver supply, but also, through the marauding 
of Marius, Scylla, Paulus Emilius, Pompey and Cesar, the 
product of the past, , 

In the latter days of the Empire the demand for the luxuries 
of the East became very great. Robertson, in his interesting 
monograph upon India published in 1790, mentions that two 
hundred and ten burdens of spices were consumed at Scylla’s 
funeral, while Nero burnt at the pyre of Poppoea a greater 
quantity of cinnamon and cassia than was produced in a year. 
Every school boy has heard of the pearls of Servilia and 
Cleopatra, whilst silk in the time of Aurelian was valued at its 
weight in gold. These products found their way westwards 
from Barygaza (Broach) and Musiris on the Malabar Coast, to 
Berenice in the Arabian sea, and from thence to Palmyra. 
Although much in the days of the Empire may have been 


' obtained by plunder, more must have changed hands by trade. 











° Up to the opening of the Suez Canal gold has been relatively cheaper 
than silver in the bullion markets of India. 
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Payment, moreover, could only have been in silver, for India 
had few desires, and gold on balance was an export. It may, 
[ think, be said, therefore, that, of the treasure then existing, 
both the gold and the silver were mainly in Italy, except a very 
considerable quantity of the latter metal, which had travelled 
Eastwards in payment for the luxuries of Rome. 

A. D. 1-1500.—From the Christian Era till the discovery of 
America the outturn of the precious metals dwindled, owing to the 
disturbed condition of Europe and Asia Mincr. The production 
of Spain, France, and Macedonia shrank rapidly with the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and experienced only a shortlived 
stimulus during the Mahomedan occupation of Spain. From 
about 1200 the art of mining revived in Saxony, Hungary, 
Germany and the Tyrol, but the quantity produced, according 
to modern ideas, was not large. 

When the centre of the Roman Government shifted to Con- 
stantinople, the power of that nation rapid!y declined, and, with 
it, their trade; Persia, having defeated the Parthians, regained 
some of its ancient prestige, and plundered the Greek caravans, 
despatching others of its own. In 551 A. D., two monks 
brought, concealed in a cane, the eggs of the silk worm from 
China, and numbers of this insect were bred in Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy. With the disappearance of the main incentive to 
Eastern trade, direct commerce with the East languished, and 
finally ceased with the rise of the Mahomedans. From 640 A.D. 
till the capture of Constantinople by the Venetians in the fourth 
crusade, the Mahomedans held the monopoly of the caravan 
trade, which was much interrupted by the general insecurity 
prevailing in Asia Minor. __ ee 

The Venetians did not long enjoy undisturbed the commercial 
advantages granted by the Latins, for the Greek Emperor 
bestowed Pera on the Genoese, and the latter nation established 
itself also on the Black Sea and at Caffa. Owing, however 
tothe sentiment against any peaceful intercourse with the 
infidels, trade was much hampered, until the commercial instincts 
ofthe Venetians prevailed over religious scruples, and they, with 
the sanction of the Pope, came to terms with the Soldans of 
Egypt and established consulates at Alexandria and Damascus 
at the close of the thirteenth century. Florence next made its 
entry into the marts of Egypt importing spices in the following 
century into England. As before, the products of the East 
came through one of two main channels, either by sea to 
Alexandria, or by river to Bussorah, and from thence by land 
through.Bagdad to the Mediterranean. With the revival: of 

trade came the revival of letters, and a period of great material 
prosperity. 
The commodities imported by the Italian merchants were 
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distributed throughout Europe by the Hanseatic League, 
whilst Bruges, Antwerp and Augsburg rose rapidly into com. 
mercial and political importance. The trade, however, of the 
Adriatic received a shock at the reconquest by the Turks of 
Constantinople in A.D. 1450, and was finally dislocated by the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape. Towards the close 
of the period now under review, the traffic with the East 
began in some degree to assume a more modern complexion, 
Instead of what was practically an exchange of bullion or 
treasure for oriental goods, the Venetians had commenced an 
export trade in arms, glass, mirrors, ornaments and woollen 
cloth. The largest export, however, remained silver. 

As indicated in my prefatory remarks, all allusions to volume 
have hitherto been studiously avoided, and it is with reluctance 
that I enter upon the domain of speculation and guess work, 
Jacob was of opinion that the quantity of gold and silver 
existing in A.D. 14 might be put down at 358 millions, but 
his opinion appears to have been largely coloured by his theory 
that the annual rate of waste was ‘27 per cent. According to 
Soetbeer, the average annual production of silver from 1493 
to 1520 was about half a million sterling. It would, perhaps, 
be reasonable to suppose that during the preceding three 
centuries the average yearly production was about 200,000 #, 
and somewhat less for the prior three hundred years. From 
A.D. 309 to goo (the Dark Ages) the outturn was probably 
very small, barely half of that under the Empire. Taking all 
known facts into consideration, the table given below presents 
a reasonable guess at the gross product of silver up to the dis- 


covery of America :— 


Average, Total. 
Up to A.D. (1500 years) ..» 40,000 4 60 millions. 
1—300 A. D. 1 150.0004 45 , 
300-900  ;; ++» 75,000 4 45 ” 
#900-1200 _,, wee 150,000 & — « 
1200-1500 _,, «es 200,000 4 60 4, 


The total so calculated is 255 millions sterling. Some de- 
duction, however, is necessary on the score of waste. After 
causing a quantity of the present rupee coinage to be weighed, 
I have ascertained that the annual abrasion is at the rate of 
‘03 per cent. In earlier times, when the rate of circulation 
was slower, the abrasion was no doubt correspondingly less. 
In addition, however, to the abrasion on silver coins, the wear 
on ornaments, the loss in manufacture and disappearance by 
burying or disaster by water have to be also considered. In 





* Jacob estimates the production at an average of 100,000 £ from 800 
to 1500, but he avowedly omits to make any allowance for Mexico and South 


America, where the mines were prolific, 














troubled times treasure is frequently buried and never recover- 
ed, whilst the loss by river and sea cannot have been small in 
the days of primitive navigation. Soetbeer and modern statis- 
ticians have usually omitted to make deductions of this kind, 
but, in justice to Jacob, it must be remembered that, when the 
annual production was small and the period under review 
long, the allowance to be made for loss is of greater relative 
importance, Taking ‘o6 per cent. as the rate, the 255 millions 
mentioned above must have dwindled to a little more than 
152 millions in the year 1500 A.D, Much of this must have 
travelled eastwards, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
India’s share totalled forty millions.* Gregory King, whose 
estimate was accepted by Newmarch, estimated that the 
European stock of coin bullion and plate at the period was 
45,000,000 £. I am inclined to think this is an under-estimate, 
and that the silver alone may be placed at forty millions, 
There is then 72 millions left as the mass in existence in 
America, China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siberia, 
Thibet, Persia and Egypt. Before leaving this part of the 
subject, I wish, at the risk of being thought tedious, to reiterate 
that nothing more is claimed for these guesses, than that they 
accord with general impressions derived from a study of the 
works of Jacob and others, and a considerable acquaintance 
with the history of oriental trade. 

A. D. 1500-1800.—The region of speculation has now been. 
traversed, and I enter with relief that which has been the scene 
of the labours of modern statisticians. 

Before giving details relating to-the production of the pre- 
cious metals after 1500, I propose to trace the history of 
European and other traffic with India; to bring together the 
materials that are available relating to that traffic, and then to 
compare the estimates so formed with the estimates of produc- 
tion given by Soetbeer. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA.f}—After Vasco de Gama’s 
voyage in 1497, the Portuguese commenced trading with 
Calicut, Cochin and Cannanore. In 1507 they visited Sumatra, 
and in 1510 they captured .Goa, henceforward their capital. 
Two years later Albuquerque sent three ships to the Spice 
Islands, and the Portuguese rapidly obtained command of the 
commerce in spices, then the monopoly of Venice. In the 
next few years they plundered several towns on the East and 
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*Akbar’s nett revenue (A D. 1593-1605) has been estimated at 42,000,000 £ 
much of this was, no doubt, collected in kind and in copper and somewhat 
in gold. 

+ The account of the trade from 1500 to 1800 has been mainly borrowed 
and condensed from Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, a book published 
in 1813. 
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West Coast and established themselves at Bassein, Diu, 
Mangalore, Masulipatam, St. Thome, Pegu, and Malacca, From 
1580, on the annexation of Portugal by Spain, their Empire 
rapidly declines. In 1605 the Dutch expel them from Amboyna 
and Tidore and engross their trade. In 1635 they turn them 
out of Formosa. in 1640 out of Malacca, in 1656 from Calicut, 
in 1661 from Quilon, in 1663 from Cochin, and in 1669 from 
Macassar and St. Thome. Meanwhile we compelled them to 
vacate Ormuz, and the Arabs recapture Muscat. In 1699 Dr, 
Gemelli reports, after his travels, that their Settlements scarcely 
defray their cost. , 

When their power was at its zenith, in the 16th century, their 
annual export of silver probably touched 100000 4, but after 
1580 it must have dropped greatly. Towards the end of the 
18th century, it was known to be about 50,000 4, but I donot 
think it was so high for much of the intervening period. 
Taking an all-round annual rate of over 30,000 Ib., the estimate 
from 1500 to 1800 may be put down at 9 millions. 

THe DutTcH In INDIA.—The Dutch commenced trading 
direct with the East in 1596, and in 1602 the Dutch East India 
Company was formed. Two years afterwards they are stated 
to have had factories at Mocha, Cambay, Malabar, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Golconda, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, Achin, Palem- 
baug, Bantam, Cambodia, Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin and 
Japan. In the first instance their trade was mainly with 
the Spice Islands, and it was not until 1618 that they 
had dealings with Surat. The next year they established 
themselves in Java, Batavia being their principal seat of 
Government. Three years later they massacred the English 
at Amboyna, who abandoned one factory after another, 
and retired to Bantam. In 1654 peace was signed, and 
they turned their attention to attacking the Portuguese 

Throughout this century and half way through the next the 
Dutch trade was most prosperous. In 1780 war with England 
broke out and continued until 1783. By the sixth clause of 
the Treaty of 1784, they undertook not to obstruct British 
navigation in the eastern seas. In 1795 hostilities recom- 
menced ; in 1802, by the Treaty of Amiens, Ceylon was ceded 
to England ; in 1804 the war was resumed, and the English 
took Amboyna in 1809 and Batavia itself in 1811. Some statis- 
tics relating to the trade are given by Milburn and are quoted 


below :— 


In Florins. Average 

Value of Cargoes. Dividend 

1014-1643 52,008.77! Unknown. 
1644-1665 58,748,652 20'5 
1660-1791 121,961,523 19 

1698-1719 129,223,504 28°75 





361,942,450 
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About one-third may be deducted on account of the China 
trade, leaving a sum of about two hundred millions to represent 
the cargoes of the 17th century. Asit is known that more 
than two-thirds of outward cargoes usually consisted of bullion 
or treasure, the export of the precious metals may be taken at 
133 millions of florins, of which at least 125 millions would be 
silver. For the remaining period the export may be placed 
at 180 millions, and the whole at 305 millions of florins, 
being equal to 25% millions sterling. 

THE FRENCH TRADE.—Abortive Companies were formed in 
1604 and 1611, and the two coalesced in 1615. Four years after- 
wards two ships proceeded to Sumatra, of which only one 
returned, with a cargo of pepper, the other being. burnt at 
Bantam. Several years later the French establish themselves 
at Madagascar ; but no trade further East is seemingly attempt- 
ed until after Colbert’s Company is formed in 1664. In 1668 
the French visit Surat, and in 1669 they settle at Masulipatam, 
and obtain rights to trade from the King of Golconda. In 
1672 they obtain permission to form a factory at Pondicherry. 

In 1698 M. Jourdan, a rich merchant, made two very profi- 
table voyages in the “ Amphitrite.” The Company, however, 
was never very prosperous, and in 1708 became practically 
bankrupt. In 1720 a new Company was floated amidst great 
excitement, and the management of the Bank of France was 
entrusted to it with disastrous results. This year, however, 
saw the establishment of a factory at Mocha, and the despatch 
of three ships to India, conveying a large quantity of silver. 

After 1722 two or three ships sailed yearly, and the number 
rose to fourteen in 1733. The fiext year the Government of 
Pondicherry obtained permission to coin, and for several years 
50°60 lakhs of rupees were annually struck, givin gthe Company 
an annual gain of nearly four lakhs. In 1744 war is declared 
with England and terminates in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. By it Madras was restored to England. The 
French troops then join in the war for the Arcot succession, 
and obtain the grant of Mustaphanagar, Ellore, Rajamandry, 
and Chicacole from the victor. War with England again 
breaks out in 1757. We take Chandernagar, and M. Bussy 

captures Vizagapatam. In 1759 the English factories at Gam- 
broon in the Gulf and at Bencoolea are also taken. The next 
year the tables are turned, Mahe and Pondicherry surrender, 
and the French are left without an Indian town. The public 
sales of oriental products at Port L’Orient, about this period, 
amounted to 20 millions livres, and rose in 1769 to 37 millions, 
but the Company never prospered. In 1778 war recommences, 
and the English take Chandernagar, Ganaon, Karical and 
Masulipatam, but by the treaty of 1783 a general restitution 
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of the French settlements was made. A new Company is 
formed in 1783, but makes an unprofitable voyage, and another 
Company is chartered in 1785. In 1786 eight ships sail for 
India and China, with cargoes valued at 20 millions livres, 
and soon after other ten ships are despatched. In 1790 
the trade was declared open. Three years later the Convention 
declare war. In 1799 the English take Tippoo’s capital, and 
their ascendancy in India is finally established. During the 
numerous wars the French privateers from Mauritius and 
Bourbon inflicted great damage onour commerce. In 1820 
the garrisons of these islands surrendered to General Aber- 
crombie, and a vast quantity of booty came again into our 
possession. A review of all these facts points to the conclu- 
sion that from 1600 to 1700 the French export of silver was 
inconsiderable, and probably did not exceed a million sterling. 
After 1720, however, the trade grew rapidly, although it was 
never very profitable to the Companies that promoted it. 
From 1727 to 1741, on an average, four ships sailed yearly 
from Pondicherry to France, with cargoes costing about 425,000 
pagodas, or 1,450,000 rupees. Two-thirds of these cargoes, 
costing 14% lakhs of rupees, may be said to have been paid 
for in silver. Besides this trade there were, as already men- 
tioned, several other French factories in India. It would not, 
therefore, be extravagant to suppose that the total export 
amounted to about 15 lakhs yearly. Trade for the rest of the 
century was much interrupted by war; but I am_ not inclined 
to put the yearly export at less than 20 lacs up to 1765. The 
receipts of the Hughli Custom House alone from 1765 to 1770 
show that the French themselves stated their annual trade 
there at 56 lakhs yearly. From 1770 to 1778 the sales at 
Port L’Orient of Indian produce averaged 1034 millions livres, 
but dwindled to nothing in 1781. A sale in 1791, at the same 
place, of purely Indian goods produced 41,150,000. Perhaps 
the import may be placed at an average of 25 lakhs from 
1766 to 1778, and at an average of five lakhs for the rest of the 
century. 

Putting, then, the import from 1700 to 1727 at ten lakhs, we 
have 10+ 225 + 360+ 325 + 110=1030 lakhs, as our total for the 
French import of silver during 1700-1800. In the previous 
century asufficient estimate would be 50 lakhs. 

DANISH TRADE.—A Company was formed in 1612 at 
Copenhagen, and the first journey was to the Coromandel Coast. 
Three years later the Danes purchased Tranquebar from the 
Rajah of Tanjore. The materials for their commercial history 
are scanty, but it is said they opened a trade with the Malaccas, 
and were able to send westwards rich cargoes laden with all 
kinds of Indian goods. In 1654 their trade was so reduced 
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that they offered to surrender Tranquebar to the Dutch on pay- 
ment by the latter of their debts. In 1670 another Company 
is formed which proves even less prosperous. In 1698 it 
obtains a new charter, but the trade still languishes. In 1728 
another charter is given ; but, in consequence of remonstrances 
from England and Holland, the King closes the Company's 
Head Office. Four years later he gives yet another charter 
for 40 years, and the Company’s financial position improves, 
From this year to 1753 it sent 28 ships to India, of which 20 
returned safe, Abbe Raynal states that for the 40 years of the 
Company’s existence the cost of their ships and their outward 
cargoes was over four millions. More than half the trade was, 
however, to China, and from the insignificance of these figures, 
it may be inferred that the quantity of silver shipped cannot 
have been considerable. From 1782 to 1790, owing to the 
American war, the trade was exceptionally good and the 
dividends remarkable. Many of the voyages were to Canton, 
and the return cargoes were made in tea, which was most 
extensively smuggled into England until 1800, when better 
precautions were taken to prevent the contraband trade. 

Perhaps the import since 1700 may be taken at 10 lakhs up 
to 1732, at an average of 4 lakhs up to 1780, and 12 lakhs from 
then till the close of the century, ze a total of about 
450 lakhs, In the previous century 20 lakhs would be a fair 
estimate. 

OSTEND TRADE.—In 1717 and 1720 a few voyages were 
made by private individuals, and in 1723 a Company was 
formed. Its affairs were most flourishing, but the English and 
Dutch memorialised the Emperor, and in 1727 he agreed by 
treaty to suspend the Company’s charter. 

In 1775 Mr. William Bolts secures a fresh charter, but the 
Company becomes bankrupt in 1784. The total import of 
silver from Ostend cannot have been great and may be placed 
at ten lakhs 

THE SPANISH TRADE.—The Portuguese remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the Malaccas, until their union with Spain 
in 1580, from which year till 1640 the Spanish traded under the 
Portuguese flag. Under the Treaty of Munster, signed in 1648, 
they bound themselves not to use the passage by the Cape, and 
confined themselves for nearly one hundred years to the trade 
from their American Settlements. In 1733, the King granted a 
charter to the Philippine Islands Company, permitting them to 
export bullion without payment. The trade, however, with 
India was not a success, until it revived in 1764, in which year 
the King’s ship, ‘ Buen Consejo,’ commenced a series of suc- 
cessful voyages round the Cape. In 1785, the Philippine 
Company was amalgamated with the Caraccas Company, and 
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in 1803 a new charter was given. Thirteen years earlier the 
King had declared Manila open for the importation of Asiatic, 
but not European produce, and for the export of everything 
but cotton, including silver. Judging from the export of silver 
from Manila, from 1802 to 1806, to India, the export from 1764 
may be taken to be 150 lakhs, to which may be added ten 
lakhs for the previous period. 

THE EAstT INDIA COMPANY’S TRADE.—In 1§99, the Dutch 
put up the price of pepper from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 and 9 a pound, and 
the aggrieved merchants of London convened a meeting on the 
22nd September at Founders’ Hail, and subscribed £4 30,133-6-8 
towards establishing direct commercial intercourse with India, 
On the last day of 1600 the Crown granted the first charter. 
In it was a clause, authorising the Company to export 430,090 
in foreign coin or bullion, provided that, six months after com- 
pletion of a voyage, the same quantity as exported should be 
returned, the first voyage excepted. 

. This restriction was, perhaps, operative during a few years, for 
the export from 1600 to 1621 totalled £348,087 only. It 
then commenced to rise rapidly, and the total export up to 
1753 was 45,750,778. Some examination of this total is 
necessary for three reasons : (a) this export was not only to 
India, but also to Persia, the Eastern Archipelago and China; 
(5) it includes gold ; (c) it takes no count of the export from 
1675 to 1698, the figures not being available. On the last 
mentioned ground £6,900,000 may be added, being an average 
export of £300,000 for 23 years, the average for the preceding 
five years being £200000, and the succeeding five years about 
£500,000. There is no doubt that the great bulk of this was 
silver ; it will be sufficient, therefore, to deduct 5 per cent. for 
gold. The remaining deduction cannot be made so summariiy. 

The first few voyages were made to Bantam, Amboyna, 
Sumatra, or the Malaccas direct, the return cargoes being in 
pepper, nutmeg, maces and cloves. Very soon, however, it was 
found more profitable to trade at Surat and the Coromandel 
Coast, and to take in Indian piece-goods, which could be _ bar- 
tered to greater advantage in the Spice Islands. Besides 
spices, the Company imported, amongst other articles, Persian 
raw silk from the Gulf, China raw silk, precious stones, indigo 
and saltpetre from India, gold and camphor from Siam and 
Sumatra. 

In 1660, however, the Company determined to confine itself 
to direct trade out and home, leaving the port to port, or 
country, trade to their servants in India. The trade commen- 
ced to grow, muslins appearing, for the first time, among the 
imports. In 1664 the Company order “that their mastef 
attendant do go on board the ships now arrived, and enquire 
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what varieties of beasts, birds, or other curiosities there are on 
board, fit to present to His Majesty,” and in consequence an 
entry appears in their books “ of a case of six China bottles, 
headed with silver and 2 lbs. 2 oz. of thea. (sic) for His Majesty.” 
In 1679 a factory is established at Amoy in China, but does 
not prosper, although tea creeps gradually into the trade returns, 
coming, as a rule, from Bantam and India and not from China 
direct. These desultory notes point to the fact that the import 
of bullion by the English to the East during this period was 
mainly to India, and I take 11 millions as my estimate for the 
century—1600 to 1700. 

In 1698 a second Company was chartered, and in 1702 it was 
amalgamated with the Old London Company. In 1706, it is said, 
silver coin was scarce and gold more plentiful in England, 
owing to the vast export of the former to the East, and import 
of gold from India and China, In 1772 the Company fall into 
financial difficulties, and are advanced 41,400,000 by the 
Parliament on the security of Indian surplus revenues, Other 
stipulations of the loan had the effect of throwing the Govern- 
ment of the Company into the hands of 487 proprietors. It 
is also arranged that the 24 Directors should remain in office 
for four years, six retiring by rotation annually. The loan was 
paid off in 1779. In 1781 two Acts were passed by which the 
charter was extended to 1791. Three-fourths of the profits, 
after paying 8 per cent., were declared to belong to the public, 
for the remaining fourth an additional one per cent. annually 
might be paid. In 1793 a most comprehensive Act was passed, 
extending the Company’s privileges for 20 years, but laying 
down minute directions as to the application of the Company’s 
profits and the conduct of Government and of trade. Accord- 
ing to the figures given by Milburn, the Company’s exports of 
gold and silver to India and China during the century— 
1700-1800—amounted to a total of 39% millions sterling. The 
trade with China was mainly in raw silk and tea, the import- 
ation. of the latter in 1810 being 23% million lbs., worth 334 
million sterling, whilst it was only 2% millions lbs. worth 34 of 
a million in 1757. Some, however, of this trade was paid for in 
Indian goods. On the whole,I am inclined, after making a 
small allowance for the inclusion of gold, to place the silver 
import into India at over 26 millions sterling.* 





* The following table shows the recorded exports by the East India 
Company according to Milburn. It will be noticed that there are gaps. 
Some allowance has been made on this account in the text :— 

In decimals of a Million £ 
1601-12 "13 1658-60 "22 1708-35 12°18 
1616 "05 1667-75 1°48 1735°66 16°08 
1620 23 ‘2 1698-03 329 1766 1800 $07 
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I have now finished the examination of the European 
countries exporting silver by the Cape into India from 1500 to 
1800. There yet remains for consideration the American 
trade, the China trade, the Overland trade and the local trade 
on the West and East Coast. 

AMERICAN TRADE,—Immediately after the Declaration of 
Independence, the American Legislature promoted trade with 
India by confirming privileges on importers of Asiatic goods. 
From 1795 to 1799 the recorded exports of treasure to Bengal 
were over 63 lakhs of rupees, and may be put down as totalling 
about 90 lakhs of rupees up to 1800. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—After the cessation of the direct trade 
between Portugal and the East Indies, the centre of the Portu- 
guese trade shifted to Rio Janeiro, from which port treasure to 
the value 6f 122 lakhs of rupees was shipped to India between 
1802 and 1806. Perhaps, the exports from all South America, 
from 1654, when the Dutch were finally expelled, may be esti- 


mated at twice this amount, or 250 lakhs. 
CHINA—The net exports of treasure into India from 


Canton, for the five years, from 1802 to 1806, averaged over 50 
lakhs yearly. 

The opium trade was, however, of compararatively recent 
srowth, China only taking 2% lakhs worth in 1795-96. The 
other principal export was cotton, and in this staple Calcutta 
only commenced in the next century to compete with Bombay. 
I am not, therefore, disposed to place the import of silver 
during 1700 to 1800 at a higher all round rate than six lakhs, 
z.e., 600 lakhs. 

EASTERN COAST.—There was a considerable trade between 
Penang and ports further east, and Madras and Calcutta, in 
piece-goods and Bengal opium at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The opium export, in particular, was at this period 
greater to these parts than to China. The import of silver may, 
perhaps, be taken at an average of seven lakhs from 1700 to 
1800, and at five lakhs for the previous century. 

WESTERN COAST AND OVERLAND TRADE.—This trade was 
not merely a local one with the Arabian and Persian Gulf, but 
also in its earlier days an indirect trade with the European 
Companies, Turkey and Russia. The import was latterly, with 
the exception of coffee, almost entirely treasure, the export 
being practically nothing but piece-goods and a little grain from 
Calcutta and Bombay with the addition of sugar, also from the 
former port. The trade with Mocha, Muscat and Bussorah 
was of very considerable value, until it was destroyed by the 
competition of English piece-goods, and at the commencement 
of the century brought on balance over fifty lakhs of treasure 
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yearly into India. In 1750 the import can hardly have been 
less than 25 lakhs a year, and about 1,500 lakhs would probably 
be a moderate estimate for the antecedent period, commencing 
with 1600. In these figures is included the caravan trade, 
which may be taken at five lakhs a year between 1500 and 1600, 

The examination of the period of three centi:ries is now 
complete, and the result is tabulated below. In converting, 
figures which have been given in the preceding pages in sterling, 
| have taken the value of the sovereign at Rs. 7%, Rs. 9% and 
Rs, 10, respectively, for each successive century. 





Import of silver into India from 1500 to 1800 in decimals of a lakh. 














Whence imported. 1500-1600 | 1600-1700 | 1700-1800 | Total, 
The Portuguese oe 300 190 300 790 
The Dutch ees oe 1104'99 Iggt'1g | 2696718 
The French oe. see 50 1050 1100 
The Danes oes see 20 450 470 
Ostend ee ove oe 10 Io 
The Spanish ose ves oes 160 160 
E. I. Company os | 1040'S 2600 * 3640'5 
America oe toe ose go go 
South America oes vee 50 200 250 
China eee oes eee 600 600 
Penang and East- 

ward e0e 100 500 700 1300 
Arabian and Persian 

Gulf and West- 

ward trade oe 500 | 1500 2000 4000 

Total .. goo  44se 49 975119 15106°68 

















A.D. 1800 to 1835.—I have fortunately been able to unearth the 
original manuscript reports of the Calcutta Custom House for 
the next period and subjoin a table showing the yearly export 
and imports of silver. They, however, require somewhat 
careful handling. The dollar being overvalued about 8 per cent, 
by importers, the value of trade when expressed in them has 
been to this extent reduced, 
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TABLE. 


The movements of silver from 1800 to 1835, according to Calcutta Custom House 
returns, together with a statement of the Company’s coinage at Calcutta, 
mals of a lakh. 


In deci- 








Period, 


ou 


In Sicca Rupees 





Total | 
Import, 


Total 
Export. 


Nett 
Import 


Coinage, 


In Sicca Rupees 





Total 


Import, 


Total 
Export, 


Net 


Import. 





1°4t 


106°73 
129°52 
39°69 
106°89 
114 93 
161°92 
121 32 
67°14 
15599 
177 55 
50°53 
52°40 
49°04 
94 95 
180 22 
399°51 
301 52 





39°73 
46°64 
774! 
100°4I 
71°20 
163°14 
145'80 
111°30 
82°76 
165 31 
83°83 
73°51 
28°31 
7129 
137°39 
22: 48 
55°15 


451°04 
373°3° 
215°74 
209°56 
164'49 
116°76 
[tt'ss 
107°32 
93°54 
12015 
57°77 
97°59 
47°44 
39°58 
39°80 

















Grand Total. 
Grand Total in Current Rupees. 





46 40 
51 69 


2°37 
64 39 
12 25 
123 96 
51°35 
122°53 
34°90 
1°12 
- 
39 55 
17°18 
16°25 
32°9 
114°23 
77°64 
60°39 
3°75 


448°67 
308 96 
203°49 
85'6 
113°13 
—5 76 
76°64 
106-2 


166°40 
263 46 
108°36 
73°42 
68°52 
42°10 
67 37 
97°19 
80°97 
66°69 
57°00 
83°95 
39°13 
44°77 
75°90 
82°82 
121°52 





792'6 
845°4 


32017 
3425'8 














The gross import of silver, as above shown, amcunted to 


4,619 lakhs. The accuracy of this total can be in some degree 
measured by mint statistics. The total coinage of the Calcutta 
Mint for this period was 3425'8 lakhs. Figures, however, exist, 
showing that 650 lakhs of the mint receipts, from 1812 to 1835, 
were Classified as “cake silver,’ and ‘mixed ingots’! For the 
whole period such receipts may be estimated at about goo lakhs. 
The accountant of the mint, from whom I made enquiries, has 
informed me, that although so classified, the bulk of this silver 
was undoubtedly imported by sea during this period, although 
its form may have changed before it reached the mint. The 
Company itself sent in 1000 lakhs to the mint, and of this 
at least 750 lakhs must have been currency tendered for recoin- 
age, since the imports by that corporation only totalled 25c¢ 
lakhs, The public not infrequently also tendered rupees of 
other mints for conversion. Taking, then, these considerations 
into account, vzz., silver other than that entering by sea, coin 
tendered by the Company and coin tendered by the public 
perhaps 1200 lakhs may be deducted from the total mintage 
to erable us to arrive inversely at the receipts from the sea 
board. The figure thus calculated is 2225:8 lakhs and consi- 
derably less than the gross import shown on the preceding page. 
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The latter figure is, however, seen to be approximately correct 
when it is recollected (a) that the Company’s mints were also 
at work at Benares, Furruckabad and Saugor ; (4) that native 
mints were numerous, and /c) that the entire import does not 
pass through the mint. 

I now pass to the Madras figures which are not nearly so 
complete. From Milburn’s Commerce (page 28, vol. ii.) I 
find that the gross import of gold and silver into Madras from 
1802 to 1806 inclusive, was 219 lakhs, and the export 9°5 lakhs, 
the net import being 210 lakhs, or an average of 42 lakhs. 
This valuable information can also be supplemented from 
statistics quoted in 1852 during the discussion relating to the 
abolition of the Madras Mint. 

Major Smith, the Mint master. quoting from the Reporter of 
External Commerce’s returns, then stated that the sea borne 
bullion imported from 1820-21 to 1833-34 was 215 lakhs, z. 2., 
an annual average of 15 lakhs. The mintage, however, for this 
period was 576 lakhs, or an average of over forty lakhs. This 
unusual difference excited attention, and was due to several 
causes : (a) considerable remintage ; (4) the war with Tippoo, 
the spoils coming into the mint to be converted into coin ; (c) 
the occurrence of famine in 1822-23 and 1832-33, which caused 
a heavy influx into the mint of silver ornaments and utensils. 

For the periods for which statistics are not available (1807, 
1819-20 and 1834-36) the coinage amounted to 451 lakhs, or 
an average of 41 lakhs. i 

To recapitulate—the coinage and net import for the years 
for which both are known are respectively 938 lakhs and 509 
lakhs, whilst the coinage for the period for which the net itn- 
port is unknown was 451 lakhs. 

Assuming that the net import for this period bore the same 
ratio to the coinage as in the other periods, it would amount 
to 280 lakhs. The total net import will then be 749 lakhs, 

It will be noticed that, unlike the Calcutta figures for the 
same period, the net import is much less than the coinage. 
This fact has already beeri partially explained above, but not, 
I think, fully. I am inclined to think the impogt figures are 
defective (it may be that Government imports have been 
omitted), and to raise this figure to at least 900 lakhs. 

The Bombay figures are in some respects more, and in others 
less, complete than the Madras figures. An old statement, 
which I extracted from the Bombay Mint records at the India 
Office, shows the movements of bullion from 1802 to 1813. In 
this period traders imported 582°27 lakhs and exported 325 
lakhs, whilst Government imported 182°47 lakhs and exported 
133 lakhs. The total net addition is therefore 306'72 lakhs, 
Whilst the coinage at Bombay and Surat for the same period 
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was 150 lakhs. The coinage for the whole period, from 1800 to 
1835, was a little under 400 lakhs ; the net import may, there- 
fore, be taken at about 820 lakhs. There is, however, reason for 
thinking that these figures are underestimated in consequence 
of the imports and exports from subordinate ports having been 
included. As, however, the import from Bombay to Baroda 
and Surat was probably far greater than the export from these 
places to Bombay, the net figure has been unduly reduced. [ 
propose to take 1,500 lakhs as the import and 500 as the 
export. 


The annexed table summarises the foregoing estimates :— 
In lakhs of rupees, 


Period. , Import. Export. Net. 
Calcutta 4,619 845 , 

1800-35 Madras ae hg gt 

Bombay 1,500 500 1,000 

Total 6,119 1,340 5 673 


These results can be compared with the figures given by 
Jacob on page 409 of his second volume. He there exhibits a 
table showing the export and import of bullion into India 
and China from 1810 to 1829 On page 317 he mentions 
that the figures, which were taken from official returns at the 
India Office, de not include the exports of America to India, 
nor the exports made by other nations. On page 319 he 
assumes, in consequence, that, taking all omissions into consi- 
deration, the yearly export amounted to about two millions ster- 
ling. The same average would be applicable to the years im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding, and therefore his estimate 
from 1800 to 1835 is approximately 70 millions. From this 
deductions have to be made on account of the export of gold 
to India and gold and silver to China. The former can hardly 
be taken at less than fourteen millions. I have no means of 
estimating the China figures, but it is clear that Jacob’s figures 
work out to a somewhat smaller total than my own, although 
the difference is not very great. 

It is difficult to say which estimate more closely approxi- 
mates to the facts, but in my opinion circumstances are in 
favour of the higher figures. In a previous article contributed 
to this Review I have estimated the gross coinage of silver 
in India at this period to have been one hundred and _ ten 
crores of rupees, and the net 75 crores after deducting re- 
coinage. This figure is in excess of the gross import for the 
same period, and it is, therefore, likely that my estimate (the 
higher one) is correct. 

[t is, however, possible that both my figures and Jacob’s may 
be attacked from another direction, on the ground, that they 
are too low, and it is therefore necessary that 1 should defend 
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them also from the opposite side. Trade at the commence- 
ment of the century was in a state of transition. From a remote 
past India had sent out piece-goods, silk, spices, and occasionally 
cold, to receive, in return, silver, together with woollen cloth, 
class, ornaments, and cutlery. The desires of the inhabitants 
were few, and the traffic of Companies trading with the East 
largely took the form of exporting silver to buy goods for 
re-sale in Europe. Things, however, began to alter. In 1806 
India’s great staple, pepper, was a drug in the market. The next 
year trade was dull, owing to the European blockade; and 
America to preserve neutrality interdicted all trade except 
under license from the President. In consequence England 
began to feel the cutting off of her cotton supplies, and, two 
years later, the privilege was granted to private ships to export 
cotton to London. History repeated itself in 1866, when, for 
the second time, the world was thrown back from American 
to Indian cotton, and a stimulus again given to India’s trade, 
the effect of which is still felt. 

But to return, in 1813 trade was thrown open under certain 
restrictions. Merchants who obtained a license from the 
directors, were permitted to export to India on the condition 
(which was abolished in 1823) that their ships were of not less 
than 350 tons burden, and that they imported into certain 
ports where docks and ware-houses were provided, The 
opening of the trade was a death-blow to the Indian weaver. 
Manchester piece goods poured into India, and, had not cotton 
become an export, the balance of trade for several years would 
have turned against the East. In fact, for the first time in the 
history of India, this actually occurred i: 1823-24. America, 
having acquired Carolina from Spain and being at peace, re- 
gained the command of the cotton trade, and silver left India 
on balance. | ) 

Cotton, however, remained an article of export, and gunny 
bags became more prominent in the trade returns, aided by 
the abolition of the export duty in 1824-25. Gradually Indian 
commerce began to assume its modern complexion, and 
the trade in manufactured goods and spices was replaced by! 
an enormous export of raw stuffs and grain. I must not, 
however, allow these interesting details to distract attention 


from my thesis, which is, that, owing to the transition state of, 


trade from 1800 to 1835, the import of bullion was not likely, 
a priovi, to be higher than it has been placed in my calcula- 
tions, 

1835-1892.—The last period has at length been reached, 
and, owing to the excellence of the data, can be dismissed in 
a few lines. 

Complete figures are given in the third volume of the 
VOL, XCIX.] 15 
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miscellaneous statistics of the Government of India, published 
in Calcutta. Up to 1865-1866 the details for that compilation 
were taken from returns submitted to Parliament and onwards 
from statements furnished by each local Government. From 
1875 the figures are entirely reliable. 

For the entire period the import into India is 40,928 lakhs, 
and the export 6,643 lakhs, leaving the net figure at 34,285 
lakhs, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.—The annexed table gives 
a synopsis of the world’s production, period by period, with 
my estimates of the Indian absorption in juxtaposition. 











World's Production. Absorption by India. 





In Millions. 





Period. 
Reduced 


a Sie Rupees. Rupees. Oz. 


Silver Kg. 





1493-1600 i 22'8 733°02 | 2,132°16 go 30°93 
1601-1700... 37°2 1195 98 | 31479°04 445°54 
17O1e1800__.... 57 1832°55 | 5,330°88 Q75'11 | 335°19 
S01-1835 i... 21°9 704'08 | 2,048'24 §35'8 | 18418 
1836-1892... 93°7 3014'21 | 8,768 61 3,428'5 (1178'54 

Total... 2 326 747984 21,758'93 5.474'°95 | 1881°99 








Pre-existing 
Stock ... 11°78 386'28 1,102 290} 99°68 








Grand Total ...} 244°38 | 7866-12 | 22,860'93 | 5,764°95 |1981°67 























The ratios of conversion employed have been :— 
rt Kg.=32'15 Oz. 
Ir Oz,=32 Rs. 

The production from 1885 to 1892 has been taken from the reports of the 
Directors of the American Mint and for the previous period from Soetbeer. 

It will be noticed that I have made no allowance for pro- 
duction within India, or for any export, or import by land 
after 1500. It is, however, known that silver is not and never 
has been an Indian product. The other point raised cannot 
be dismissed so summarily. In an article published in the 
December(1891) number of the Economic Journal, I have 
estimated the net inland export of rupees at about a crore 
yearly for the six years ending 1890. This trade has, however, 


reached these dimensions only very recently ; allowance also 
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must be made in the present essay for the reverse movement 
of silver bullion. Silver is mined beyond our Northern and 
North-Western border, and enters India by way of Ladakh 
and Muttra, whilst Chinese shoe silver also trickles in by way 
of Thibet. Perhaps on balance a few crores may be deducted 
on this score. Account must also be taken of the silver 
carried away by Nadir Shah in 1739 and in the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. Taking waste, as before, at ‘o6 per 
cent., I am inclined to believe that the silver in India at the 
present day is not less than 5,100 millions, that is, 510 crores 
of rupees, 


GOLD. 


Until the opening of the Suez Canal levelled up the ratios 
obtaining between gold and silver, gold was always relatively 
cheaper in the east than in the west. From early times and 
during the Dark Ages it is, therefore, probable that gold left 
India intermittently for Europe and Asia Minor. On the 
other hand, it entered India from the north-east from Siam, 
from China indirectly, and from the Eastern Archipelago. 
There is no question also, but that at an unknown period the 
mines in Mysore, which are now yielding increasing quantities 
of gold, were very prolific, 


In making a detailed estimate of the amount existing in 
{ndia, I propose to work backwards from 1892. 


1835-1892.—From the year 1835 to 1892, according to the 
ficures given in Vol. III of the Indian Miscellaneous Statistics, 
the totals of the gold import, export and balance, respectively, 
are 150 millions, 11°5 millions, and 138°5 millions of pounds ster- 
ling, equal to 35°28, 2°66, and 32°61 millions of ounce fine, 
A word of explanation is necessary to show how these totals 
have been calculated. From 1835 to 1871 sterling silver was 
converted into rupees at the Custom House at the conventional 
rate of Rs. 10 to the 4. I have therefore, of course, reconverted 
at the same rate. From 1871 to 1885-1886 gold was entered 
at the valuation of the day. I have reconverted these figures 
by taking for each year the average annual price at Bombay 
of the British sovereign. Then, I have turned silver into 
weights by taking 1,200 ounces fine, as equal to 5098°3 4. Subse- 
quently to 1885-86_the official returns are stated in weights. 


Owing to a misclassification at the Custom Houses, China 


leaf gold was omitted from these returns up toa few years 
ago; the figures shown above should, therefore, be somewhat 


increased. 
1800-1835.—For the period from 1800 to 1835 the following 


statistics are available :—~ 
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In crores of rupees. 
Import. Export. Balance. Coinage, 


Calcutta eee o nae 5 47 16 5.30 3°75 
Bombay ‘i oes ane 2°12 $3 1°38 1°48 


Madras bes ei fale — — 5°34 
The Bombay figures are for from 1802 to 1813 only, For 


the whole period the coinage at Bombay may be taken as 
equal to that of Calcutta, and the native mintage estimated 
at an eighth of the whole. Thus calculated the total coinage 
amounts to 12°84 crores of rupees, equal to 2°99 millions of 
ounces fine. 

The import export, and balance for the same period may be 
taken at 16 crores, 2 crores and 14 crores, respectively, being 
equal to 3°67, ‘458, and 3:21 millions of ounces fine. 

The production for the whole century, according to Soetbeer 
and the Director of the American Mint, has been :— 

Million ounces, 
1801-1835 eee 17°22 
1835-1892 ive 265'85 


Total ... 28307 

tt will be noticed that the proportion absorbed by India 
during the earlier period was greater than during the later, the 
reason being that gold was then used as currency. By Act 
XVII of 1835, gold was declared to be no longer legal tender, 
and for many years the imports shrank to almost nothing. 
They began to rise again in 1861, on the breaking out of the 
American war, when everything that Europe could lay hands 
upon was shipped eastwards to pay for Indian cotton, and 
were until recently very high, owing to the moneyed classes 
preferring to hoard an appreciating metal. 

A. D. 1493 TO 1800 AND EARLIER TIMES.—The total pro- 
duction from A. D. 1493 to 1800 was 114°68 million of ounces, 
and, for the reasons already adduced in my introductory remarks, 
I do not think that the proportion of this, which was absorbed 
by India, could have been very considerable. Perhaps six 
million ounces is a sufficient estimate, to which may be added 
two and a half million ounces as a fair estimate for the existing 
stock. 

I do not propose to make any deduction on the score of 
wastage, for two reasons: firstly, because, as already indicated, 
I think insufficient allowance has been made by statisticians 
for the product of the Mysore mines; and secondly, because 
it is probable that the unrecorded product of the rivers in 
India and the Eastern Archipelago goes far to counterbalance 
any loss by abrasion. 

Accordingly the gold in India may be taken at 44°32 million 
ounces or about 180 millions sterling, 

F, C. HARRISON. 








ArT. Il.—THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY IN INDIA, 
(Continued from Tuly 1804. No. 107.) 


List of errata in Article X., 


CALCUTTA REVIEW for July 1894, 
“THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY IN INDIA. 


: Be) 6 nty.” 
21st line from top of page 138, “ country should be “cow _ 

ma page 139, 4th ior from foot, for “the” spéctalite, read “a spectalité. 
In page 140, after the parenthesis, Pye —— the comma. 

age 140, for ‘“‘ Macdougal” read Macdougall. 
in saad ine lene top of page 141, ‘‘ mathemetical” should be “ mathema 

tical.”” a 

In 8th line from foot of page 141, aes Hot before “* Tait.” 
In page 142, in line 13th, for “as” rea on. = 
In came on in the quotation, for “class,” read ** Class.” 
In 13th line from foot of page 143, dele comma after VIT. —— 
In page 144, in first quotation, for ‘ Fleming read Fleeming. 
In 4th line from top of page 147, dele comma after others.” —_ 
In page 147, in 8th line above small print, for ‘‘ That” read “t oa —_ 
In oth line from top of page 150, italicise “ 3rd Chapter of the C ronicies. 
In 25th line from foot of page 150, “ boni ” should be boui. -_ 
In 23rd line from top of page 151, “* Fergussion ” should be Fergusson S. 
In 18th line from foot of page 151, for ‘‘fawshwn” read ‘‘fawsh’n. 


C. W. H. 


- --<-<< << eeee weewwgy coe = seew swuust Wad iai VLIICL wise. 


‘Even before some of Dr. Cumming’s boys had finished their 
schooling, or ever the Club was thought of, the rough work had begun. 
The first of this class militant to smell the villainous saltpetre was 
GEORGE BURNES. He had borne himself and the colours of the rst 
Bombay Fusiliers well at the assault of the Fort of Multan in De- 
cember 1848 ; in the action of Gujerat ; and in the subsequent pursuit 
and surrender of the Sikh army, when 30,000 soldiers gave up their 
arms.” “The after-story of poor Burnes is one that is most painful to 


write, and harrowing to read.” 


The story is given in the latter part of Colonel Fergusson’s 
volume, which contains the Muster Roll of the class, 
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In crores of rupees. 
Import. Export. Balance. Coinage, 


Calcutta -_ a si 5°47 16 5.30 , 
Bombay em coe _ 2°12 $3 138 a 
Madras cee _ _ — 5'34 


The Bombay figures are for from 1802 to 1813 only, For 
the whole period the coinage at Bombay may be taken a«- 
equal tn that af C-'---+: -— 





1 do not propose to make any deduction on the score of 
wastage, for two reasons: firstly, because, as already indicated, 
I think insufficient allowance has been made by statisticians | 
for the product of the Mysore mines ; and secondly, because 
it is probable that the unrecorded product of the rivers in 
India and the Eastern Archipelago goes far to counterbalance 
any loss by abrasion. 

Accordingly the gold in India may be taken at 44°32 million 
ounces or about 180 millions sterling, 





F, C. HARRISON. 








ArT. IIL—THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY IN INDIA, 
(Continued from July 1894, No. 197.) 


Chronicles of the Cumming Club, and Memories of Old Academy 
Days; MDCCCXLI~—MDCCCXLVI. Compiled by Alexander 
Fergusson, Lieutenant-Colonel ; Historiographer to the Club. 
Edinburgh : Printed for the Cumming Club, by T. and A. 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXXXVII. 


The Edinburgh Academy Army List,1§24-1894,being supplement 
to the “ Edinburgh Academy Chronicle,” February 1894, 


CHANGES AND CHANCES IN AFTER LIFE. 


OLONEL FercGusson’s final Chapter, No. VIII, is entitled, 


“ Changes and Chances,” and chronicles “a few of the 
turns of Fortune’s Wheel that from time to time became known 
to the Club, and a few of the chance foregatherings of our class- 
fellows under various circumstances.” 


“In certain respects there is a marked difference between those 
days and these. The ‘ Services’—Her Majesty’s and that of the 
Honourable East India Company—were the natural outlet for young 
Scots gentlemen, able bodied and of good education. Commissions. 
in Her Majesty’s Service were to be had by purchase at no great 
expense. Comparatively few went intothe Navy. Then few things 
were ‘ competed ’” for, ‘ cramming ’ was unknown, examinations for the 
Army were, for the most part, -of the most flimsy description. The 
Scots Directors of the East India Company were known to keep most 
of their good things for the hungry young ‘ sea-maws’ at home, and a 
cadetship for the Indian Army was not difficult to obtain, especially 
for a lad whose father had done good service before him ; and it was 
worth having. It was common for an aspirant to wait on for several 
years on the promise of an Indian cadetship, which was certain to be 
made good. 

‘‘ Therefore it was, perhaps, no more than a fair proportion of our 
class—namely, some seven-and-twenty, that found their way into the 
services—Civil, Army, Medical, Naval, or Military. At the moment 
of our leaving school there seemed every prospect of peace being con- 
tinued in Europe, and in the East, and of the lives of these young 
gentlemen being humdrum enough. The result was far otherwise. 

‘‘ Even before some of Dr. Cumming’s boys had finished their 
schooling, or ever the Club was thought of, the rough work had begun. 
The first of this class militant to smell the villainous saltpetre was 
GEORGE BURNES. He had borne himself and the colours of the 1st 
Bombay Fusiliers well at the assault of the Fort of Multan in De- 
cember 1848 ; in the action of Gujerat ; and in the subsequent pursuit 
and surrender of the Sikh army, when 30,000 soldiers gave up their 
arms.” ‘The after-story of poor Burnes is one that is most painful to 
write, and harrowing to read.” 


The story is given in the latter part of Colonel Fergusson’s 
volume, which contains the Muster Roll of the class, 
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Several of the class figured in the Crimean War, and, hap- 
pily, came back safe and sound, or nearly so. JAMES PATON 
was supposed to have been killed in the trenches, so narrow 
was his escape. A howitzer shell burst in the midst of a small] 
party of six, including himself: three were killed, and the rest 
wounded. 

‘‘Only small fragments of the corporal’s body were afterwards 
found. Paton, who was close by the corporal, was thrown down, and 
for some time it was difficult to say if he were killed or not, so ghastly 
was the sight he presented. Ultimately it was found he was wounded 
by two pieces of the shell, but not severely.’ 

Another story of the Crimea is a chance meeting on the road 
from Balaclava to the camp, in the almost impassable mud. A 
young medical officer, PATRICK HERON WATSON, meets a 
man “ looking with despond at the slough before him, and anon 
at his neat and natty feat, to whom, albeit unrecognised, Watson 
addresses the remark: ‘ Nobby, this is no place for boots like 
yours.” It was Assistant Surgeon, otherwise ‘ NoBBY ’ Brown, 
the Maccaroni of our class, at that time serving with that crack 
resiment, the 13th Light Infantry. Pleased was he to meet 
with his class-fellow, and sympathy, where least expected.” 

Then comes the story of how FRANK SUTTIE “ well and 
truly worked his guns in the trenches before Sebastopol.” He 
was an acting Lieutenant of H. M.S. Bellerophon, and was on 
the 17th October, 1854, in charge of two guns, military 24-pound- 
ers, on the left attack upon the defences of the city, with the 
Redan in front of him, “ Till past midday the sailors steadily 
kept their guns going, and for a long time the smoke was so 
thick, that they could only point their own by the flashes from 
the enemy’s artillery. At one o'clock in the afternoon, however, 
they were rewarded for their exertions by the explosion of the 
Redan magazine in front of them.” 

Another meeting of class-fellows in the field was between our 
Chronicler, COLONEL FERGUSSON, then a Lieutenant in the 2nd 
Bombay European Light Infantry, which became the ro6th 
Foot (or 2nd Battalion, Durham Light Infantry) on its transfer to 
Her Majesty’s service, and MATTHEW CORSELLIS UTTERSON, of 
the 20th Bombay Native Infantry, both of whom went with 
their regiments to the Persian Gulf, on the declaration of war 
against the Shah, in December 1856. To take the town and 
Fort of Bushire a force was landed at Ras Hallila, some miles 
south of the town. “In the evening Utterson came over to 
where his (Fergusson’s) regiment was bivouacked, to talk of 
Cumming and the old Academy days, since which time the class- 
fellows had not met. When they separated, each to look after 
his men, it was in the hope of being able to meet the next 
day.” Next day Fergusson advanced in command of one of 
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two Companies of British Infantry included in the advanced 
uard. The only obstacle met with was a formidable one—the 
old Dutch Fort of Reshire, held by a _ body of 1,400 of the 
Tangastooni tribe, half Arabs, “ The advanced guard had 
enough to do to hold their own till the column came up.” 

“ An immediate assault on the place was ordered. The point 
opposite which Utterson’s regiment deployed was the deepest and most 
difficult part of the ditch. Along the crest of the parapet the enemy 
had dug a line of pits, or trenches, from which they kept a heavy and 
unceasing fire, nothing seen but the heads and matchlocks of the 
Arabs. As soon as the line was extended a rush was made at tne 
fort. Utterson succeeded in crossing the ditch and gallantly led his 
company up the steep slopes of the rampart. The last that was seen 
of him, before he fell mortally wounded, was his figure, his sword raised, 
leading on his men, foo far in front of them, through a cloud of smoke 
and fire. He had passed the pits, but a shot from one of them laid 
him low. Lieutenant Warren, a brother officer of his, fell beside him, 
Likewise Brigadier Stopford, C.B., leading his old regiment, the 
64th Foot, was killed but a few paces off before he had reached the top 
of the parapet. 

“ So the obstacle was ‘ cleared,’ but at a heavy price. 

* An officer of Utterson’s regiment, the 20th Bombay Native Infah- 
try, was at the same time wounded in several places, and afterwards 
received the Victoria Cross for his part inthe affair, I believe he was 
no whit more forward than our class-fellow in the assault.” - 

In a foot-note Colonel Fergusson mentions that in the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy along the beach Major Malet, while 
leading a detachment of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, was 
shot ; and at the same moment the news spread that the Bri- 
gadier, Stopford, was shot; also how Lieutenant Ballard, 
R. E.,, C. B., an Academy boy, at the top of the school when 
we entered it, displayed singular gallantry by riding into the 
sea, and rescuing one of the enemy from the fire of our own 
soldiers, who, “ by one of those sudden freaks that soldiers 
take, began to renew the fire, discharging volleys at the unfor- 
tunates in the water. A mill pond, with handfuls of gravel 
thrown into it, such was the surface of the tranquil sea.” 

A dramatic incident of the Indian Mutiny, mentioned in 
this Chapter of “ Changes and Chances,” was HENRY COCK- 
BURN’S way of being even with some of the revolted troopers of 
the Irregular Cavalry of Scindiah’s Contingent, in which he was 
serving at Hatras, in June 1857. Having failed to get more of 
their comrades to join them, they rode off tostir up the villagers 
to join in their evil courses, and succeeded but too well. They 
were carrying on a successful system of plunder and infesting 
the roads, Cockburn got a bullock-cart covered with a heavily 
curtained canopy, such as is used by native ladies when making 
a journey, and placed in it as many of his troopers as it could 
hold, with loaded carbines, and one of his men as driver. He 


sent the cart along the road that passed near the rebel camp, 
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and with his troop took up a position whence he could watch 
what passed. 


“* Never did a hungry shark rise more eagerly to a bait. No sooner 
did the rebels see the carriage than they mounted and galloped for- 
ward to secure the fair lady and her jewels, that they doubted not were 
inside. The troopers behind the curtains waited till the foremost men 
were within easy range, when they discharged their carbines with fatal 
effect. At the same moment, Cockburn and the rest of his men dash- 
ed out and fell upon the rear of the astonished force, killing forty-eight 
and dispersing the remainder.” 


Cockburn (afterwards General) had a curious almost fore- 
gathering with a class-fellow in the higher ranges of the Hima- 
layas,~—ANDREW (nick-named “ Skinny ”—) WILSON, a great 
traveller, and writer in the Bombay Press, and in Blackwood, but 
known best, perhaps, as the author of the “ Abode of Snow.” 
Cockburn was on a shooting expedition, and Wilson was being 
carried towards the snows in search of health. Wilson made 
inquiries as to routes in passing Cockburn’s camp, and _ passed 
on, and Cockburn only found out afterwards from his servants 


who the sick man was. 
The last Military incident mentioned by Colonel Fergusson 


in his “ Changes and Chances” chapter, and which, he says, had 
not long before he wrote come to the knowledge of the Club, 
acquires fresh interest from events recorded in India early in 
the present year. I quote Colonel Fergusson in full :— 


‘© In Southern India, on the Malabar Coast, there has been for ages 
past a race of fierce and fanatical Mahomedans (szc), Moplahs by 
name. They have been a long-standing source of trouble to our Go- 
vernment. Seeking martyrdom for the faith of Islam, sometimes under 
the leadership of wildly fanatic Arab priests, they were a difficult and 
dangerous set to deal with. To put down a rising of these people, and 
disarm them, our class fellow, ALEXANDER STRANGE, a Lieutenant in 
the 25th (K. O.) Borderers, was detached with a company of his regi- 
ment. The outbreak had caused a considerable sensation in India 
at the time, culminating, as it did, in the murder of Mr. Connolly, the 
Magistrate of the district. 

‘‘ These Moplahs had repulsed and severely handled a detachment 
of Native troops sent against them. The insurgents had taken up a 
position in front of the bazar of a populous village. A volley of mus- 
ketry and a charge is the approved method in sucha case ; but Strange 
knew of a better way. He was most unwilling to order his men to 
fire, seeing that had they done so there must have been loss of inno- 
cent life. Accordingly, he drew up his Company in front of the ene- 
my’s position. The Moplah leader stood facing them, flourishing his 
‘tulwar ’, and inciting his followers, in the name of ‘ the Faith’, to the 
attack. 

‘ Strange, who was a powerful man, fully six feet in height, did not 
draw sword, or pistol, but, leaving his men halted, walked up alone to 
where the leader of the Moplahs stood gesticulating, seized him by the 
wrist, and, wrenching his sword from his hand, snapped it in two un- 


der his foot ! ots 
“Then, even as the Trojan warriors shrank at the awe-inspiring 
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voice of the unarmoured son of Peleus, so’ these ‘wild beings, at the 
call of Strange to yield up their arms and surrender—did so ! 

‘‘ Alexander Strange is remembered as a singularly quiet and reserv- 
ed boy. And it will readily be believed these details were not related 
by himself. The incident is given as told by a brother officer. of his. 
The narrative comes to us from the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the brother of our class-fellow is doing a great work in the in- 
terests of military colonization ;thus he signs himself—‘ Thomas 
Bland Strange, Major General, R. A., retired ; formerly of Pat. 
Macdougall’s Class, Edinburgh Academy.” 


I remember the two Stranges a little ;—somewhat strange 
they seemed to us other boys, by nature as well as by name— 
quiet and thoughtful ; and I think I remember their father, in 
uniform. The “ Muster Roll” tells that the race was one 
fruitful of good soldiers, the Stranges, of Balcaskie, in Fife, a 
family dating from the 14th century. Their father command- 
ed the 25th King’s Own Borderers. The father, or one of the 
sons, had “* Mountain ” in his name, and we school boys did 
not fail to make the surname an adjective qualifying Moun- 
tain, Fergusson has missed this. 

Colonel Fergusson thus winds up the Chapter I have been 
noticing :— | 

‘It might be interesting, were there space, to tell of some ofthe 
changes and chances in life that have led to some of our members 
being discovered, in view of the completion of these veracious Chroni- 
cles.” . . . ‘Or, again, how the announcement of a Baronetcy 
having been conferred on a gentleman of a surname we knew led to 
the Mayor of Belfast being recognised as the long ‘ wanted ’ EDWARD 
HARLAND, remembered as the ingenious worker with a preternaturally 
sharp penknife ; with which, by the way, he has cut out fame and 
fortune for himself. These and others all write in the same cordial 
and hearty strain their recollections of the dear old Master of the old 
Academy Days, and many named class-fellows, showing a singular 
and gratifying unanimity which long separation has not impaired. 

They will, doubtless, join with us in the sentiment expressed by an old 

Academician— | 
‘If any here has got an ear 

He’d better tak’ a haud o’ me, 

Or I'll begin wi’ roarin’ din 
To cheer the old Academy ; 

Dear old Academy,—queer old Academy ; 
A merry lot we were I wot 

When at the old Academy.’ 


SOME NON-INDIAN MEMBERS OF THE CLASS, 
Before picking out of the Muster Roll (which occupies the 


last hundred pages of the Chronzcles) particulars of the mem- 
bers of the Class who went to India, I must mention a few of 


those who staid at home, and yet have achieved great distinc- 


tion in various civil walks of life. 
SIR EDWARD J. HARLAND, BART., who attended the 
Second and Third classes, under Mr. Cumming, decided to be 
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an Engineer, and on his fifteenth birthday began a five-years’ 
apprenticeship in the works of Robert Stephenson & Co,, New. 
castle-on-Tyne, on the expiration of which he was employed 
by Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Marine Engine-builders, at Glas- 
gow. After other experience of his profession Mr. Harland 
became manager of a ship-building yard at Belfast, which was 
afterwards sold to him and Mr. G. W. Wolff, whom he took as a 
partner. “From that time,” says Colonel Fergusson, “ dates 
the marvellous success of an entirely new branch of industry 
in Belfast, which has made the name of Harland and Wolff 
famous, and has been the means of increasing the extent of 
their building-yard from four to ¢hzrty-szx acres,” 

“The theory and practice of Harland, now so largely followed, in his 
building of steamers, aimed at securing greater carrying power and 
accommodation for cargo and passengers by increased length rather 
than beam. The system was first tried in steamers 340 feet long, 
beam 34 feet, hold 24 feet 7 in inches, built for Messrs, Bibby & Co., of 
Liverpool, Further improvements, with ever-increasing length in 
proportion to beam, were made upon what went by the name of 
* Bibby’s Coffins.” To give great carrying capacity, increased flatness 
of bottom was given, and squareness of bilge. Perfect success followed 


these designs of what came to be known as ‘ Belfast bottoms,’”’ 
‘‘During the last few years Harland and Wolff have built some of 


the largest iron and steel sailing-ships that have ever gone to sea, 
In the year 1883 they launched thirteen vessels of iron and steel of a 
registered capacity of some 30,000 tons. The 168 vessels of this!sort 
which they had then built, it was calculated, if laid close together, 
would measure nearly ezghé miles in length.” 

These details, Colonel Fergusson says, are chiefly taken from 
Dr. Smiles’s Jen of Invention and Industry, Chap. XI of which 
is devoted to a most interesting autobiographic sketch of 
Edward Harland. 


“ Harland has long been Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Trust. 
He was Mayor of Belfast at the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
that City, in 1885. In July the honour of a Baronetcy was conferred 
on our old class-fellow,.” 

HENRY CHARLES FLEEMING JENKIN was the only child of 
Captain Charles Jenkin, R. A, of Stowting Court, Kent, and was 
connected with Scotland through his mother’s family. She was 
an author of some repute. Jenkin attended three classes at the 
Academy, and in 1846 went to school in Germany. As a student 
in Paris he witnessed many of the scenes of the Revolution of 
1848. At the University of Genoa he devoted himself to the 
profession of an Engineer, and took the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1850, when he could not have been more than 20 years 
of age. Returning to England in 1857, he was apprenticed to 
Fairbairn, at Manchester, and afterwards did survey work in 
Switzerland. He then entered the service of Messrs. Newall, 
of Birkenhead, and took part in the preparations for laying 
the first Atlantic cable. 
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‘In Messrs. Newall’s service Jenkin was intrusted with their chief 
engineering and electric work, and designed many appliances connect- 
ed with the machinery used in laying cables, electrical testing, &c. 
He was at this time concerned with the first Atlantic cable, the Red Sea 
cable, a line between Singapore and Batavia, and that between Malta 
and Alexandria. He likewise accompanied several other cable expedi- 
tions in the Mediterranean.” 


On one occasion, some objects caught Jenkin’s eye, adhering 
to a broken cable, the end of which he had fished up. They 
were Uiving creatures, which had grown to maturity on the cable 
at the depth of 1,200 fathoms, They were examined and des- 
cribed by naturalists, and ‘this incident is acknowledged to 
have been the means of definitely deciding, once for all, the 
important fact of highly organised creatures living at great 
depths—depths at which the knots in a beam of pine wood are 
made to project under the tremendous pressure of the water.” 

In 1861, Jenkin established himself in London as a Civil 
Engineer, in partnership with Mr, H. C. Forde. He soon 
began to write on electric telegraphy, and was closely asso- 
ciated with his old school-fellow (who was tn the class above us), 
Clerk Maxwell, in important scientific researches. Jenkin was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1865, was appointed 
Professor of Civil Engineering in University College, London, 
in 1866, and after two years exchanged that office for the Chair 
of Engineering in Edinburgh. In addition to his patents for 
inventions in electricity, Jenkin held others for Bridge-work, 
Hydraulics, Gearing, and Caloric motors. 

“ But his attainments in science was not the only striking charac- 
teristic of Fleeming Jenkin ; he was an excellent draughtsman, a good 
shot, a successful fisherman, a hardy mountaineer, and his yachting 
and boating enterprises were many, and boldly carried out. Inti- 
mately acquainted with continental literature, he gave special attention 
to the study of the French drama. In the admirably managed drama- 
tic reunions at his house, in Edinburgh, that for so many successive 
years delighted his numerous friends, no one was more successful than 
Jenkin himself in a light French comedy part ; certain of the plays of 
Sophocles adapted for the occasion by our old school-fellow, Professor 
Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, and the rendering of various parts 
by Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, will not be soon forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to witness them.” 

“At the time of his death, 12th June 1885, Professor Jenkin was 
intensely interested in an invention to which he had given the name 
of Zelpherage, a system for the transport of lcads by means of 
electricity.” 

Professor Jenkin’s writings were very numerous. Of his books 
may be mentioned “ Magnetism and Electricity,” published in. 
1873, which by 1887 had reached a seventh edition, and 
had been translated into German, Italian, and French. Of 
papers there is no end. His review of the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 


published in the Morth British Review, for June 1867, induced 
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Darwin to modify certain of his arguments. When reading the 
‘Life of Darwin, sometime ago, I made the following extract 
of Darwin’s own words :— 

“F. Jenkin argued in the North British Review against single 
variations ever being perpetuated, and has convinced me, though not 
in quite so broad a manner as here put.” 

Darwin’s son, and biographer says :—*“ It is not a little remark- 
able that the criticisms which my father, as I believe, felt to 
be the most valuable ever made on his views should have come. 
not from a_ professed naturalist, but from a Professor of 
Enginecring.” 

‘* Jenkin, ’ says Colonel Fergusson, “was for many years a Director of 
the Edinburgh Academy, and such faith had he in that good old school, 
that he-placed his three sons there as pupils. His wit and quaint 
humour were nowhere better seen than at the meetings of the Cum- 
ming Club.” 

Another distinguished Engineer, who was of our class, is 
ALLAN DUNCAN STEWART, of Strathgarry and Inerhadden, 
in Perthshire. Stewart passed through the first six classes 
of the Academy, and, if I remember rightly, was second in 
mathematics to Tait’s first. He went to the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and to St. Peter’s, Cambridge, with Tait, and in 1853 
obtained the position of Ninth Wrangler. In 1861, after some 
years spent in practical work, Stewart began business as a Con- 
sulting Engineer in Edinburgh, where he continued for some 
twenty years before moving to London. 

‘During that time he carried out several important works ; but he 
was principally engaged in advising other Engineers as to the strength 
of structures, in which an intimate knowledge of the application of 
mathematics was required, and in assisting them with detailed designs. 

“Two such works are of special interest—namely, the great railway 
bridges over the Firth of Tay and the Firth of Forth.” 

Stewart was not responsible for the failure of the first bridge 
built over the Firth of Tay. “A very careful examination by 
many of the most able Engineers in the Kingdom showed that 
all portions designed by Mr. Stewart, or portions with regard to 
which he had been consulted, were amply sufficient.” He did 
not design, nor was he consulted about, the piers. Stewart had 
been for years studying the question of a bridge to cross the 
Firth of Forth at Queensferry, and works for a bridge from his 
designs had been begun when the Tay Bridge fell. 

“The Forth Bridge Company then consulted three of the most 
experienced Engineers in London, and they referred the consideration 
of the details and expense of various forms of spans of 1,700 feet for 
the bridge agreed on to Mr. Stewart. After several months of study 
he selected the plans to be adopted, and the works are now in progress. 


The Engineers for this great undertaking are Sir John Fowler and 
Mr. B. Baker ; and Mr. Stewart is the head of their staff in London.” - 
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So wrote Colonel: Fergusson in 1887. I saw the Forth Bridge 
nearly finished in June 1889, and it was opened, I think, in 
that year. Stewart, along with Sir Benjamin Baker, I think, 
is the designer of the steel tower, now being built for Sir 
Edward Watkin and others, at Wembley Park, some six miles 
north of London, which is to be much higher than the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. Three of Allan Stewart's sons have been 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy. 

Now I come to PETER GUTHRIE TAIT, our great glory, 
among the men-of-peace at least, 

“Through all the classes, from the first to the Sixth, when he left 
the Academy, Tait was easily our leader, After studying in companion- 
ship with James Clerk Maxwell” (who was in the class of the Academy 
above us), ‘‘ under Professors Forbes and Kelland, at. the. Edinburgh 


University, he proceeded to St. Petet’s College, Cambridge. Great 
things were expected of him; nor were his old Masters and class- 


fellows disappointed, forin due course he became Senior Wrangler, 


and First Smith’s Prizeman for 1852. This afforded an occasion of 
high festival and rejoicing to his school-fellows, as has been fully 
detailed elsewhere. From 1852 to 1854 he was one of the Mathe- 
matical Jecturers in his College, and took his degree of M. A. in 
1855. For six years—that is, from 1854 to 1860—he was Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. In the latter year he 
returned to Edinburgh, having been, to the satisfaction of very many, 
elected to the Chair of Natural Philosophy in the University. Year 
by year his reputation as a lecturer has increased. The crowded 
class-room, and the rows of eager and interested faces, show that 
the art of holding fixed the attention of his hearers is with the 
lecturer. Absolute clearness of vision, great simplicity and frankness 
of speech, a dash of humour of a very delicate and subtle nature, 
are adjuncts to—or it may be, in some measure, the explanation of — 
this rare and excellent-gift.”’.. —. 

“ Professor Tait’s reputation as an author was established by the 
production of the Dynamics of a Particle, 1856, a work executed in 
Conjunction with the late Mr. W. J. Steele,” (who, I think, was 
2nd Wrangler to Tait’s rst.) 

“ The Treatise on Natural Philosophy, written by Professor Tait 
in conjunction with Sir William Thomson” (now Lord Kelvin), 
“has been pronounced one of the greatest books which have appeared 
since the Princifia—a book not only profound, but full of original 
methods of treatment.” 


Tait’s Elementary Treatise on Quaternions, 1867; his memoir 
on Mirage; the Kinetic Theory of Gases; The Pressure Errors 
of the Challenger Thermometers ; papers on Thermo-Electricity ; 
and, along with Dr. Andrews, a memoir on The Volumetric 
Relations of Ozone, are mentioned by Colonel Fergusson. 

“One of the most attractive and ‘ popular’ of his works is 
his Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physical Science, 1876, 
which has since reached a third edition, and has been tran- 
slated into French, German, and Italian. Hardly less popular 
are his recent works on Light, Heat, and Properitzes of Matter. 


* But, it may be said, that the work which, more than any other, with 
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which Professor Tait’s name is connected, has proved acceptable to 
readers beyond the circle of scientific enquirers is, Zhe Unseen 
Universe, which he and a fellow-worker, Professor Balfour Stewart 
produced in 1875, The views propounded in this work, and the 
assaults made in it—up to this present moment unanswered—upon 
Materialism in Science, and anti-theological doctrine sometimes 
advanced in connection with this branch of knowledge, support in 
no slight degree, the position taken by our school-fellow, James Clerk 
Maxwell, and thus possess peculiar interest for his old friends, as 


to many others.” 
“At the Royal Society of Edinburgh P. G. Tait is well seen ; and 


at the meetings of the Cumming Club, year by year; not less so 
on St. Andrews Links, where, at early morn, while others sleep, 

‘ Agile and light, each tendon strung, 

With healthy play of each active lung, 

He strides along o’er the dewy ground,” 


As he himself sings sweetly. 

Lastly, says Colonel Fergusson, it may be noted that all four 
of Tait’s sons have been pupils at the Edinburgh Academy, 

The last of the Class who did not go to India, whom I will 
mention, is PATRICK HERON WATSON, who attended not 
only the whole seven classes at the Academy, but a supple- 
mentary Eighth class. He afterwards studied medicine 
at the Edinburgh University, devoting the greater part of his 
four years there to Surgery and Hospital work; and took his 
degree of M. D. in 1853. On the advice of Professors Syme and 
Simpson, Watson got into the Army Medical Department, and 
went to the East in December 1854, to join the Crimean 
Expedition. Owing to hard work in the Hospitals, on the 
Bosphorus, he was attacked with typhus fever of a severe 
type. Recovering, he was, by his own desire, sent to the Front, 
and attached to the Castle Hospital at Balaclava. Soon, at 
his own desire, he was transferred to the Heavy Howitzer 
Field Battery of Royal Artillery in Camp at Karani. But not 
long afterwards over-work and bad water, with exposure, when 
in adebilitated state, brought on serious illness, and it was 
with difficulty he reached England again. Watson resigned his 
Commission in August 1856, and resumed hospital practice 
in Edinburgh; also giving lectures. His lectures on Military 
Surgery and Hygiene “became extremely popular, and usually 
commanded a voluntary attendance of from three to four 
hundred students and medical practitioners in each session. 
The secret of this success has been attributed, in part, to 
characteristics akin to those which have won for him his reputa- 
tion as one of the very few great Surgeons of our time— 
namely, absolute precision, perfect coolness, great capacity, 
with gentleness of hand, mind and manner.” 

In July 1882, Dr. Watson was appointed to the post of 
Surgeon to the Queen in Scotland. Space fails me for enu- 
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meration of the posts he has filled, and the titles he bears. 
Finally, says Colone] Fergusson, Watson has missed few 
Meetings of the Cumming Club, and his elder son is now 
(1887) a pupil in the Sixth class at the Academy. 


THE MUSTER ROLL, 


I must now condense, as much as I can, the particulars given 
by Colonel Fergusson, in the last section of the Chronicles, of the 
careers of our class-fellows who went to India. Twenty-eight 
there were, a large proportion of the sixty-five, which was about 
the number in the class in the first two or three years. While 
agreeing with Colonel Fergusson, in the words already quoted 
from his Preface, that we cannot pretend that our class was 
other than an average sample of the good old Academy’s raw 
material, and, in our manhood, of her completed work, I cannot 
help asking—if this was an average sample, what must the 
ageregate of the whole export to India from the Academy, 
from 1824 to the present day, have been, and what the aggre- 
gate benefit to India that has resulted therefrom? The items 
taken from the Muster Roll are in alphabetical order: I have 
prefixed serial numbers. 

1. PATRICK CHARLES ANDERSON, son of Major Charles 
Anderson, of Montrave, in the county of Forfar, attended the 
Fourth and Fifth classes under Mr. Cumming. His father was 
in the Madras Engineers, and lived to send three of his sons to 
the East in the service of the Honourable East India Company. 
Patrick was appointed to the Bengal Artillery, and served in 
the expedition which led to the annexation of Lower Burmah 
(Pegu) in 1852, He received the India war medal, with clasp 
for “ Burmah,” He rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
died at sea on 15th February 1882, and was buried in the Indian 
Ocean. 

2. ALEXANDER A. BRUCE, son of Major David Bruce, for 
many years a Commissariat Officer of the Indian Army, 
attended the Second and Third classes at the Academy in 
1842-44 and, having received a commission in the Bengal Army, 
he went to India in 1844, and joined the 3rd Regiment, Native 
Infantry. -“His service was chiefly regimental, until 1882, 
when he retired with the rank of Major-General and settled 
in Edinburgh. ” 

3. JOHN HENRY BRYCE, only son of the Rev. James 
Bryce, Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in India, 
entered the Academy in our Second class, and staid through 
the Seventh. Failing to obtain an appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service, he received instead an appointment to the Com- 
pany’s Military Service, involving two year’s study at their 
College at Addiscombe, He left College in 1852, ninth in his 
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term, and first in Artillery. In 1857 he was ordered to Lucknow 
immediately before the outbreak of the Mutiny. “In the 
disastrous engagement at Chinhut, on the 30th June, when the 
garrison moved out to meet the rebels, Bryce and another 
artillery officer, an old Academy friend, Lieutenant David 
Macfarlan (now Major-General), succeeded in saving their 
guns and in retiring in good order to the Residency ; a service 
which gained them some distinction.” On the 16th July, Lieute- 
nant Bryce was shot through the thigh, and while rapidly recover. 
ing from his wound, but still weak from it and from exposure, on 
the 7th of Angust he was attacked by cholera in its worst 
form, and died the next day. Bryce’s short but honorable career 
and good services are referred to in Kaye’s Azstory of the 
Sepoy War, and other books relating to the Mutiny. “ Our 
class-fellow had the reputation among those who knew him 
best of a ‘brave and good soldier, and a consistent Christian,’ 
and ‘an excellent fellow 7 every sense of the word,’” 

4. GEORGE JAMES HOLMES BURNES. “His story is a 
narrative of a gallant young life cut off in the most cruel 
manner ;. his fate is one of the most melancholy incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny. He was the son of Dr. James Burnes, 
Physician-General in the Bombay Army, D. C.L., F.R.S. 
His uncle, Sir Alexander Burnes, it will be remembered, was 
treacherously murdered in Afghanistan.” George Burnes 
joined the Academy in 1843, and remained till the end of the 
Session of 1845, the Fourth class. Naturally he became a 
cadet for the Bombay Army, and was posted to the 1st Bombay 
European Fusiliers, with. which regiment he served in the 
Punjab Campaign of 1848-49. He received the Punjab war 
medal and clasp. After the annexation of Oudh, Burnes was 
posted to the roth Oudh Irregular Infantry, which corps was 
one of the first that figured as mutineers. They rebelled at 
Seetapore, and very few of the European residents escaped 
from their murderous hands. The story of the small party, 
including Burnes, who escaped, is told in Kaye’s History.’ 
From June till the middle of November, they, with other 
fugitives from Seetapore, endured hardships and exposure, im- 
prisonment and ill-usage, partly from a friendly Rajah,: such as 
can hardly be conceived, until at length Burnes and three others 
of the party, by this time in Lucknow, were shot. In the 
vestibule of the Parish Church of Montrose there isa monu- 
mental tablet, erected by his brother officers, commemorative 
of Burnes’s valour. Burnes was descended from a relative of 
the poet Burns, as I remember him telling. His great grand- 
father, says Colonel Fergusson, was elder brother of William 
Burnes, the father of Scotland’s immortal poet. 

5- WILLIAM CLEPHANE, fourth and youngest son of Andrew 
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Clephane, sometimes Sheriff of Fifeshire,-brother of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel R. Douglas Clephane, late of the 79th Cameron 
Highlanders and of Strathendry, Fifeshire,—attended the first 
four classes under Mr. Cumming, and proceeded to Addiscombe 
in 1847. He passed into the Bengal Artillery, and came home 
on sick leave, which enabled him to attend the dinner of the 
Cumming Club on 16th January 1854. He returned to Indiain 
the winter of 1855, and was thereafter statiowed in the Punjab. 
During the Mutiny he was quartered with his battery in the 
Fort of Govindgarh, near Amritsar, where he died of cholera, 
on Ist September 1857, contracted after returning from a long 
and fatiguing march. “ Gentle, kindly, and lovable, was a des- 
cription given of him in his later years.” 

6. HENRY ALEXANDER COCKBURN, an Edinburgh boy, son 
of John Cockburn, and grandson of Baron Cockburn of Cockpen, 
attended the First Class of the Academy. In 1849 he went to 
Addiscombe, where he passed for the artillery ; but he preferred 
an infantry commission, as more likely to be a stepping stone 
to service with a cavalry regiment. In October 1851, he was 
posted to the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry ; and in 1854 he 
obtained his wish, being transferred to the Ist Regiment of 
Cavalry in the Gwalior (or Scindiah’s) Force. “Qn the night 
of the 11th May 1857, within two hours of the receipt at 
Morar of the news of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut, 
Cockburn and a detachment marched out, and reached Agra, 
a distance of eighty miles, by the night of the 13th.” Thence 
by another rapid march, Cockburn reached Aligarh on the 
night of the 2oth, during which the 9th Native Infantry 
mutinied. “ All the cavairy could do, in the dark, was to 
protect the officers, civil and military, and their families, and 
escort them toa place of safety.” For the work he did in the next 
six weeks he received on four occasions the thanks of Govern- 
ment. Ultimately his regiment also mutinied, but the officers 
were escorted to within sight of the British pickets at Agra by a 
squadron of the mutineers! Cockburn assisted in the defence 
of Agra, and was severely wounded. Afterwards he assisted 
in raising Meade’s Horse—now Central India Horse—which, 
with Cockburn as second in command, did excellent service 
under Sir Hugh Rose in Central India. Succeeding to the 
command of his regiment in June 1859, he was at the same time 
placed in command of a Field Force, embracing all arms of 
the service, and including two hundred British Infantry, with 
which he acted against the rebels still holding out in the Gwalior 
jungles. Much, says Colonel Fergusson, might be written of 
Cockburn’s adventures in the year 1857, and his hair breadth 
escapes, as described in the despatches written by his superior 
officers. The incident of Cockburn’s ruse, which I quoted 
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under “ Changes and Chances,” was introduced in James Grant’s 
Novel, First Love and Last Love. Cockburn was transferred to 
the Military Finance Department in 1867. He returned to 
Scotland in 1882, and attained the rank of Lieutenant-Genera] 
in 1887. 

7. JAMES THOMAS CRASTER, son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Craster, attended the Third Class, and afterwards studied at the 
Military Academy in Edinburgh, whence he joined the 38th 
(First Staffordshire) Regiment, with a commission dated roth 
September 1848. The whole of his service was in that corps, 
first in the Crimea, and afterwards in India, where he assisted in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. He was present at the battle of 
Cawnpore and at the capture of Meeangunge, for which services 
he received the Indian Mutiny medal, with clasp for Lucknow, 
He retired from the service in January 1872, on being promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel, unattached, and settled in Normandy, 

8. WILLAM DONALD, eldest son of Mr. Alexander Donald, 
writer to the Signet, was in six classes at the Academy, 1841-46, 
and subsequently at the Edinburgh University. Donald, after 
having been two years in a law office, served a five years’ ap. 
prenticeship to a Chartered Accountant in Edinburgh, and in 
October 1856 was appointed an assistant in the Madras Branch 
of the Agra and United Service (?) Bank. In May 1859 he 
entered the service of the Indian Government, was employed 
in the Civil Pay Department at Madras and Bombay, “and 
has ever since been connected, in various capacities, with the 
Financial Department of the Government of India.” In 1886 
he was Deputy Accountant-General at Madras, 

9. WILLIAM SCOTT DREVER, son of Colonel David Drever, 
was in the First and Second Classes at the Academy. Very 
early, June 1847, he joined the Madras Army, in which his 
father had served. He was appointed to the 31st Regiment, 
Native Light Infantry, and in 1856-57 and also in 1859 he 
was employed in suppressing insurrections, for which services 
he received the Mutiny medal. Subsequently Lieutenant Drever 
was appointed to the Military Police Force of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and ultimately became Commissioner of Police. Dur- 
ing the Famine of 1878 he so distinguished himself that, by 
command of the Queen, the Companionship of the Order of 
the Star of India was given him, at which time he was the only 
military officer in the Madras Presidency on whom the Order 
had been bestowed. Colonel Drever acted for some time as 
Inspector-General of Police. He died at Madras in 1880. 

10. HENRY NAPIER BRUCE ERSKINE is the youngest son 
of Mr, William Erskine, of Blackburn House, Linlithgow- 
shire, author of a History of India under the two first Sovereigns 
of the House of Taimur, Baber and Humayan, and translator of 
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the Memozrs of the Emperor Baber. Mrs, Erskine, his mother, 
was a daughter of Sir James Mackintosh. He attended the 
Academy during two sessions in 1841-43, entered Haileybury 
in January 1851, and left it, with mention as ‘ highly distin- 
guished,’ in 1853. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, Erskine 
held an appointment at Belgaum in the Southern Marathi 
country, where much disaffection was known to exist, and he 
was appointed Special Commissioner with a field force, during 
which service he was of necessity frequently under fire, and 
had some very narrow escapes. “ An interesting narrative,” 
says Colonel Fergusson, “might be written of the stirring 
events of this period in which Henry Erskine bore a part.” 
“ For his services at this most trying time Mr. Erskine received 
the special thanks of Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay.” 
From 1861 he served in Sind, and after an interval of about 
two years, during which he was Commissioner of the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Sind. In 1882 he was offered a seat in the Council 
of Bombay, but the state of his health forbade his acceptance 
of it. In 1887, on leaving Sind (and India ?), Mr. Erskine had 
the honour conferred on him of the Companionship of the Star 
of India. 

11. ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, younger and only surviving 
son of Staff Surgeon William Fergusson, Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of the Colony of Sierra Leone and its Dependen- 
cies, attended the first five classes at the Academy. In con- 
sideration of his father’s services he was given a direct cadet- 
ship for the Indian Army by the President of the Board of 
Control, and his commission as Ensign bore date roth August 
1847. Hewas posted to the 2nd Bombay European Light 
Infantry, which became the 106th Foot on its transfer to Her 
Majesty’s Service. Lieutenant Fergusson’s service in the 
Persian Gulf has already been mentioned, under “ Changes 
and Chances,” For this he received the Indian war medal, with 
clasp for Persia. During the Mutiny he did good service in 
Sind, and in November 1857 went with his regiment to Bel- 
gaum, where-Erskine was. Fergusson was subsequently em- 
ployed on the staff of the Army at various stations. At Aden 
he was Brigade-Major. After reaching the rank of Major in 
the Staff Corps, Fergusson retired on 17th November 1869, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

“Since his retirement Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson has 
given some. attention to literary pursuits. In 1882 he produced 
Life of the Honourable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, the subject of. the work being his wife’s great-grand father ; 
and in 1884 Letters and Journal of Mrs. Calderwood of Polton. 
Both works were speedily out of print. More recently, 1886, 
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The Laird of Lag,a Life Sketch of Sir Robert Grierson, has 
been published. 

“ Colonel Fergusson has been for some years an occasional 
contributor to the Atheneum and other such journals, usually 
writing on subjects connected with old Scots literature or his. 
tory. He took an interest in the formation of the Scottish Text 
Society, of which he has been a Vice-President from the form- 
ation.” (All this work must have been good training for what— 
until I see the other books,—I must consider Fergusson’s mag- 
num opus—The Chronicles of the Cumming Club!) Colonel 
Iergusson’s two sons were at the Academy in 1887. His death 
in 1892 has been recorded in a former part of this article. 

12. JAMES ARTHUR FORBES, seventh son of Mr. George 
Forbes, West Coates House, Edinburgh, and grandson of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart., of Pitsligo, attended the First and Second 
Classes of the Academy, and joined the Royal Navy. While 
serving in the Sa/amander, 6 guns, he was present at the cap- 
ture of Martaban and Rangoon, in the Burmese War of 1852. 
Having passed for Lieutenant in 1853, Forbes was appointed to 
H. M. Cressy, and assisted at the blockade of Cronstadt and 
other Baltic Ports in 1854 ; and being again sent to the Baltic 
in 1855, he served as Lieutenant in all the blockading opera- 
tions there till the close of the war with Russia. Forbes 
served in various parts of the world, and was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in June 1866. In October 1870 he was 
appointed Inspecting Commander of Coastguard at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, which post he held till September 1873, when he 
retired from active service, and settled near Berwick. He was 
promoted to the list of retired Captains in 1881. He has re- 
ceived the Indian war medal, with clasp for ‘ Pegu;’ and the 
Baltic Medal. 

13. JOHN HOLMES HOUSTON GAMMELL is son of Captain 
Gammell, of Ardiffery, Aberdeenshire (late of 92nd Highlanders, 
who in 1887 had attained the good old age of ninety years and 
more), and youngest of four brothers who were all at the Aca- 
demy. John Gammell passed through the first five classes under 
Mr, Cumming. He was gazetted Ensign of the 76th Regiment 
on 15th October 1847. Subsequently he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd Cheshire Regiment, in December 1852. 
With this regiment Gammell served on the North-West Frontier 
of India, and in the Campaign of 1854, against the Mohmunds, 
for which he received the Indian war medal with clasp. He 
became Captain in the 63rd Regiment, in November 1855 ;in 
March 1856, was transferred to the oth Foot, was gazetted Major 
in the 54th Foot, July 1871, and was again for five years in India. 
He became Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet on 1st October 1877, 
and retired as Honorary Colonel on 31st of the same month. 
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“Recently Colonel Gammell has inherited from his uncle 
the estates of Lethendy, in Perthshire, and Whitehill in Forfar- 
shire.” “ After all these wanderings Gammell was in June 1886 
welcomed back to the Club, where, as already stated, he had 
not been seen since the meeting of 8th January 1853. ” 

14. JAMES ROLLINGS GORDON is eldest and only living 
son of Mr. James Gordon, of Auchendolly, in the Parish of 
Crossmichael, Kircudbrightshire. He was in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Classes, Leaving the Academy in 1846, he went to 
Addiscombe, from which he entered the Indian Army, and was 
appointed to the 15th Madras Native Infantry, 13th June 1851. 
In July 1862 he was transferred in the rank of Captain to the 
3rd Madras European Regiment, afterwards the ro8th Foot, 
and now the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
He retired from the service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 21st July 1877. 

15. WILLIAM DRUMMOND OGILVY HAyY-NEWTON, eldest 
son of John Stuart Hay-Newton, of Newton, attended the First 
to Fourth Classes at the Academy, and was gazetted En- 
sign in the 72nd Regiment (Duke of Albany’s Own Highland- 
ers), 17th May 1850. He was promoted to Captain, 22nd June 
1855. Captain Hay served in India during the Mutiny with 
the 72nd throughout the operations in Central India; and in 
pursuit of the rebel forces under Tantia Topee and Rao Sahib 
in 1858-59. In 1863 Captain Hay succeeded to the family 
estate of Newton, and retired from the army in the following 
year. “ Until recently, when he has been much in England, he 
was one of the most regular attendants at the Club meetings.” 

16. CHARLES WILLIAM HOPE, eldest son of Mr. James 
Hope, Writer to, and Deputy Keeper of the Signet, and grand- 
son of the Right Honourable Charles Hope, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, went through six classes of the Academy. 
He came out to India in October 1859, in the service of the 
East Indian Railway Company, and in October 1861 entered 
the service of the Government of India, and was employed in 
the Public Works Department till October 1879, when he came 
under reduction, after the completion of the Sone Canals, on 
which he had been employed, and was pensioned. He had 
served in the North-Western Provinces, Burma and Bengal. 
Since 1879 Mr. Hope has lived in India, chiefly at Dehra Din 

and Mussooree, and spent a good deal of time and trouble in 
endeavouring to secure railway accommodation for those 
places. In 1888 he was deputed to London by the promoters 


of the railway to endeavour to form a Company for its con-~ 


struction, but the terms then conceded by Government were not 
thought good enough. Improved terms having lately been 
granted, Mr, Hope still has hopes of success. (I have here 
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revised Colonel Fergusson’s account and brought it up to date.) 
Since his retirement, Mr. Hope has written occasionally for the 
Indian newspaper (and periodical) press on subjects with which 
he is familiar. He is still (1894) in the Dehra Dun district, 
He was one of the earliest members of the Club, and was in 
the chair at the dinner of 2nd January 1878. 

17. WILLIAM LEARMONTH-MACKENZIE, son of William 
Colville Learmonth-Mackenzie, of Craigend, Stirlingshire, was 
for one year at the Academy in the Third Class. He subsequently 
went to sea, and became second officer of his ship. Afterwards 
he settled at Bombay, where he was very successful as a mer- 
chant. “Our class-fellow, it will be remembered, was known 
to us as ‘ William Learmonth;’ but his father having succeeded 
to a considerable fortune by his wife, a Miss Mackenzie, added 
that name to his own, as did all his family. Hedied at Bom- 
bay, it is understood, some seven or eight years ago, and was 
succeeded (in business) by his two sons.” 

18. CHARLES A. MCDOUGALL, third and now eldest 
surviving son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir John McDougall, 
K. C. B., of Dunolly, attended the First, Second, and Third 
Classes. From the Academy he went to Addiscombe in 1847, 
and was appointed to the Bengal Army, his commission as 
Ensign in the 9th Regiment of Native Infantry being 
dated 8th June 1849. He was promoted to Lieutenant 
in June 1854. In August, of that year, he was wounded in an 
engagement with hill tribes near Peshawar. In October 
1854 he was appointed to the 2nd Regiment of Infantry of the 
Gwalior Contingent. At the siege and capture of Lucknow, in 
March 1858, he served in the capacity of Interpreter to the 
79th Cameron Highlanders, and as Adjutant to Colonel Ross’s 
Camel Corps during the siege and at the capture of Calpee, in 
May of the same year. McDougall was again wounded in an 
encounter with the rebels at Jagdispur, in October 1858. 
Having attained the rank of Major, he retired on 1oth June 1871, 
and was given the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Colonel 
McDougall received the Mutiny medal, with clasps for Lucknow 
and Central India, and the Indian war medal, with clasp 
for the North-West Frontier. He is now resident at Dunolly. 

18a. NAPIER KINCAID JOHNSTON MACKENZIE.—His father, 
Brigadier-General James Mackenzie, was an officer of some 
distinction in the Bengal Army, and commanded the 8th 
Bengal Cavalry at the battles of Chillianwallah and Gujerat. 
The son passed through the first five classes at the Academy, 
and afterwards studied in England and Germany. He -was 
appointed a cadet of cavalry for the Bengal Presidency -and 
joined the 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. His commission as 
Cornet is dated 2oth December 1848. He was:promoted to 
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Lieutenant on 4th November 1852. His career was a very 


short one, his health failed, and he died in his father’s house, 
at Simla, on 26th April 1856. 

19. PETER WILLIAM MARRIOTT, son of the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, Rector of Claverton, Bath, passed through the Fifth 
and Sixth Classes, and afterwards devoted himself to the study 
of medicine. In 1854 he became a Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries. In 1859 he joined the Medical Service of H. M. 
Indian Army, and was attached to the Ist European Regi- 
ment, Madras Fusiliers, his commission as Assistant Surgeon 
bearing date roth February. With this corps he served till 
1862, when he went home on sick leave, and seems soon after 
to have retired from the army. In 1869 he took the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Giessen, by examination ; and the 
same degree, also by examination, at St. Andrews*in 1877. 
He is a Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
of date 1881, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
1883. He is likewise a Fellow of the Linnean Society. Dr. 
Marriott has been for some years in medical practice at Men- 
tone, and holds the position of Officter de Santé, Alpes Mari- 
times, dating from 1864. 

20. JAMES PATON, eldest son of John Paton, of Crailing, 
County of Roxburgh, attended the First to Fourth Classes. 
He joined the 4th King’s Own Royal Regiment, his Ensign’s 
commission bearing date 15th February 1850. ‘ The depar- 
ture for the Crimea of the 4th King’s Own was a memorable 
occasion in Edinburgh annals. With it James Paton served 
throughout the Crimean Campaigns of 1854-55, including the 
battle of Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebastopol, at 
first as a Subaltern of the Grenadiers, and ultimately in com- 
mand of them, a distinction—seeing that particular company 
had a certain reputation in regimental tradition by reason of 
staunch endurance at Corunna, Bunker’s Hill, and elsewhere. 
While on duty in the trenches before Sebastopol, Lieutenant 
Paton was wounded, as has been related (under “ Changes 
and Chances”). Captain Paton went to India, and served with 
the 4th Foot, during the Mutiny in 1857-58. He was promo- 
ted to Major in 1865, and retired from active service in 1871 ; 
but for twelve years theréafter he held the position of Major in 
the Border Rifle Regiment of Volunteers ; and he is now settled 
with his wife and family at Fernieherst Castle, near Jedburgh, 
His good services in the Crimean war gained for him the Che- 
valier’s Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Crimean medal 
with clasp for Inkerman and Sebastopol, and the Turkish war 
medal. He also received the Indian Mutiny medal. 

21. DoyLE MONEY SHAW.—“ Not one of the class is better 
remembered, or with more kindly feeling, than Doyle Shaw, 
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and this is not entirely on account of the six years he spent at 
the Academy. His life has been one of constant activity ser 
mare per tervas.’ Doyle was the fifth and youngest son of his 
father, David Shaw, a Surgeon in the Bombay Army, who died 
while Doyle was a babe. He studied at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and passed the College of Surgeons there in 1854, 
when he entered the Navy, and served in the Black Sea 
throughout the Crimean war in H. M. S. Sfzteful, and won the 
Crimean medal with clasp for “ Sebastopol,’ and the Turkish 
medal. After that Doyle was appointed to a battalion of 
Marines, and went with them to China in 1857, and served 
with them there for three years and-a-half, was twice men- 
tioned in despatches, specially promoted, and given the China 
medal, with clasps for ‘Canton,’ ‘ Taku,’ and ‘ Pekin.’ After 
three years on the North American and West Indian Station, 
Shaw had three years in the Flagship Octavia, in the East Indies, 
in which ship he was present throughout the Abyssinian war, 
and got the war medal. After some years’ service at Malta 
and at home, Doyle Shaw had three years in the Mediterra- 
nean, in the A/exandra Flagship, in which he was present at the 
bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria, and in subsequent 
operations under Lord Alcester, for which he got the medal 
with clasp, the Khedive’s Star, and the Companionship of the 
Bath. In February 1883 he was promoted to Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Hospitals, and also got married. Colonel 
Fergusson relates how Sir Hope Grant mentioned to one of 
our Club the admirable pluck and coolness with which Doyle 
Shaw, in China, on one unfortunate occasion (the Peiho disas- 
ter in ’59) accompanied and tended his sailors as they fell 
wounded, in a dangerous position, knee deep in mud. Shaw 
was the originator and first Secretary of the Cumming Club, 
and his appearances, from time to time, at its meetings, have 
ever been of interest to his class-fellows. Dr. Cumming’s 
frequent inquiry used to be—‘ How many medals has Doyle 
Shaw mow ?’ 

22. JOHN PRINGLE SHERIFF, only son of the late Major 
Robert William Sheriff (well-known in India as ‘ Tiger Sheriff ’), 
attended the First and Second Classes at the Academy, under 
Dr. Cumming. Was at the Naval and Military Academy in Edin- 
burgh, 1848-50. Appointed Ensign in the 35th B. L. 1., 20th 
January 1851, with which corps he served till 1857, Through- 
out the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58, Sheriff served with the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and was present at the siege, assault, and cap- 
ture of Delhi; as also at the battle of Najafghar, under Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, and subsequently under Colonel Greathead 
at the battles of Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Fatehpur-Sikri. 


“ Though still a subaltern officer, he was given the command of 2 
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mixed force of the following strength :—2nd Panjab Infantry, all ranks, 

» 710 ; Alexander’s Horse, 150 ; Local Infantry, 150—460 men in all, 
with two guns, in the Etawah District; and had several sharp en- 
counters with the enemy. 

* At Beejhulpore, on the river Jumna, Sheriff and his force captured 
five guns, and the entire standing camp of the Mutineers. Subse- 
quently Captain Sheriff served in the Looshai Expedition of 1871-72, 
against the wild tribes on the North-East frontier of India. It was on 
this occasion that Mary Winchester, a tea-planter’s daughter, was 
carried off by the Lushais, her father having been murdered. She was 
afterwards recovered.” 

Major Sheriff was admitted to the Bengal Staff Corps on 
12th September 1866. He commanded the 42nd Regiment, 
Assam Light Infantry, in the Duffla and Naga Expedition of 
1874-75 and 1879-80, respectively. His services, on five differ- 
ent occasions, received- acknowledgment by the Governor- 
General of India, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. When a subaltern he was given a Brevet 
Majority, and, in 1884, a good service pension of £100 a year 
was conferred on him, Colonel Sheriff was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General on the 4th March 1883. 

23. JOHN R. SIMPSON, son of Colonel John Simpson, 
H.E.I.C.S., attended the First, Second, and Third Classes. He 
joined the Bengal Army, and was posted as Ensign to the 1oth 
Native Infantry, on 9th December 1850. Simpson served in 
the Burmese War of 1852, and received the Medal and Clasp 
for the Campaign. 

“His gifts as an artist will be remembered by many of his class- 
fellows. During the operations in Burmah his talents found plentiful 
opportunities, and many of his paintings executed in that country were, 
it is understood, in the possession of his friend, the late Sir Arthur 
Phayre, who commanded in that province.” 

In 1855 Simpson’s regiment went to Fatehgarh, North- 
Western Provinces, and he was soon after promoted to be 
Lieutenant. Before the Mutiny, desertions from the ranks of 
the roth were frequent. Simpson had great influence with his 
own company, and apparently with the natives generally ; and 
his Commanding Officer called him his ‘ right-hand man,’ and 
mentioned, with warm praise, his ‘pluck’ in going alone through 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, and using his 
personal influence to induce some of the better disposed to join 
the ranks of his regiment in place of the deserters. 

‘“ The mutiny of the regiment at Fatehgarh, and the fate of the 
officers and others at that station, are among the most melancholy 
incidents of the Indian Mutiny. Simpson was with his regiment when 
it mutinied, and when the officers with their families were forced to 
abandon the Fort of Fatehgarh, and to seek safety by going down the 
river Ganges in boats, he was in the large boat belonging to Mr. 
Robert Thornhill, one of the Civilians of the station. It grounded on a 
sand bank, and was captured by the Mutineers, not, however, by the 
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men of the roth Regiment , who did not molest their Officers. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Simpson’s servant,” . 

“ his maser was shot through the head while in the act, in fulfilment 
of his promise, of defending Mrs. Thornhill : ‘ he fell back into the 
river, dead, a merciful fate’ (it is added) ‘as it turned out, for the 
survivors were among the martyrs of Cawnpore ?’ The date of his death 


is 4th July 1857. 

“ The unfortunate lady mentioned was godmother to a little niece 
of Simpson’s, and he had, in a letter written before the outbreak, said 
that, in the event of things coming to the worst, he would do his ut- 
most to help her husband in defending her.” 

24. ALEXANDER STRANGE, son of Lieut.-Colonel Strange, 
who commanded the 25th King’s Own Borderers, joined Mr. 
Cumming’s class in 1842, and remained through the session of 
1843-44. From the Academy he went to the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst, whence he obtained a commission, 
dated 16th June 1848, in his father’s regiment. While the regi- 
ment was stationed in Southern India, Strange was employed 
in the suppression of an armed rising of the Moplahs, as has 
been mentioned in an earlier part of this article. Subsequently 
he was appointed to a company in the 2nd Battalion of the 
14th Regiment, and served with them in the war in New 
Zealand in 1860-61, and again in the war there of 1863-65, in- 
cluding the actions of Korwa and Rangarari, and was mentioned 
in despatches for ‘conspicuous forwardness’ with the ad- 
vanced skirmishers, most of them very young soldiers, in the 
attack on the enemy’s rifle-pits at Korwa, 17th July 1863. 
For these services he received the Brevet of Major and the New 
Zealand war medai. ‘ This ‘upright and kind-hearted man’ 
died at sea, 11th June 1870, on his way home from service 
in New Zealand and Australia.” 

25. ALFRED UTTERSON, third son of the Rev. A. G. 
Utterson, and Rector of Layer-Marney, Essex, joined the First 
Class at the Academy, and remained, along with his brother, 
for several sessions. In due course he went to Addiscombe, 
and passed out in December 1851. His commission as 
Ensign in Bombay Army is dated 12th December 1851. 
He was attached for a short time to his brother’s regiment, the 
20th Native Infantry, and was ultimately appointed to the 2nd 
Bombay European Light Infantry (now the 106th Foot). (His 
brother seems to have received a direct appointment, and to 
have gone to India three years earlier.) He served with his 
regiment in Sind and in the Persian Campaign in 1857, arriv- 
ing in Persia after his brother’s death (see a previous part of 
this article, under “Changes and Chances”). After good service 
in Persia, Lieutenant Utterson, with his regiment, proceeded to 
the Southern Marathi country in India, after the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, and took part in the pursuit of the rebels there. After 
the amalgamation of the Indian with the Royal Army, Captain 
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Utterson was attached successively to the 7th Bombay Native 
Infantry, and the rst Grenadiers, Native Infantry. Later he 
was with the 15th Native Infantry, and was finally in command 
of that regiment. Colonel Utterson served in the last Afghan 
war, and on his retirement on pension, shortly after, was given 
the honorary rank of Major-General. General Utterson has 
received the Indian war medal with clasp for ‘ Persia,’ and 
the Afghan war medal, 

26. MATTHEW CORSELLIS UTTERSON, eldest brother of 
the above, on arrival in Bombay, was attached to the 7th Re- 
giment, Native Infantry, and was afterwards permanently 
appointed to the 20th Bombay Native Infantry. His commis- 
sion as Ensign is dated 31st May 1848. With this corps he 
embarked for the Persian Gulf in November 1856. A narrative 
of his gallant conduct and untimely death at the assault on the 
Fort of Reshire has already been given. Colonel Fergusson 
refers also to an article, entitled, ‘The Persian War of 1856-57,’ 
in Blackwood, for September 1861. 

27. JAMES VERTUE, second son of Mr. William Vertue, 
Merchant, Leith, attended the First to Fifth Classes. After 
leaving the Academy, and two years’ study at Addiscombe, he 
was appointed to the Madras Engineers, his first commission 
being dated the 13th June 1851. He was promoted to Captain 
on 25th November 1864. From 1867 he served in the Public 
Works Department in Madras, attaining the rank of Major in 
his corps on 5th July 1872. Major Vertue was one of the 
earliest members of the Club, and, when on furlough, attend- 
ed a meeting in 1865. He died at Trichinopoly in 1876, not 
long after his return to India from a second furlough. 

28. ANDREW WILSON.—“A volume might be written—and a 
mighty entertaining one—on the career of Andrew Wilson, one 
of the most remarkable men the Academy has produced. He was 
the eldest son of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, the well-known Orien- 
talist and Missionary of the Church of Scotland. He attended 
the first five classes under Mr. Cumming. Atan early age he 
became connected with the Indian Press as a journalist, and 
was for some time a writer on the Bombay Zzmes. On his re- 
turn to this country his connection with Blackwood’s Magazine 
began, which was maintained during the remainder of his life. ” 
When he was about thirty years of age, he took the post of 
editor of the China Mail. In the capacity of journalist he ac- 
companied the expedition to Tientsin ; and he travelled a good 
deal in China, from time to time, living among the natives as 
one of themselves. ‘ Consequently the task which was entrust- 
ed to him of writing the history of the Taiping rebellion, 
and chronicling the deeds of Colonel Gordon’s Ever-Vuctorious 
Army, in papers originally published in Blackwood, could not 
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have fallen into better hands, The work was completed at 
home in 1868. I must refer to the Chronicles for a further ac. 
count of Wilson’stravels and writings. He died at homein 188y, 





I have now finished condensing the Muster Roll, so far as it 
relates to members of the class who went to India. It must be 


- remembered that tise Chronicles were published towards the end 


of 1887, and that, therefore, the careers of “ Our Boys ” are given 
only up to that time, and also that when the present tense is used 
by me it does not refer to the year 1894. I believe, and hope, 
that most, if not all, of those mentioned in the Muster Roll are 
still alive, and I live in hope of some day going home, and 
being able to attend the meeting of the Club regularly, and to 
renew acquaintance with my class-fellows, some of whom I 
have not seen since the ‘ forties.’ The Club was founded in 
1850-51—forty-three years ago, and has still a good deal of 
vitality in it ; but from the nature of its constitution it must 
die out, as its members from time to time die. Who will be 
the last member, and willhe dine by himself when the time 
comes round ? and will he be the custodian and owner of the 
Chest, and the Archives and Museum, including the ‘ Tawse ?’ 
It seems almost a pity that a Tontine was not established in 
connection with the Club, to provide for such matters, and to 
keep the members up to the mark when they should come to 
be few and aged. But I presume the ultimate depository of 
the Club’s Museum will be the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 

The moral I would draw from the history written by Colonel 
Fergusson, and point to my readers, is—“ SEND YOUR Boys 


TO THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY,” 


C. W. HOPE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Art, III.—THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 


|* order to approach any study in a right spirit, a spirit 

which will enable us to derive the utmost possible ad- 
vantage from our labour, it is necessary to have a just con- 
ception of its nature and limits. We must ascertain by 
careful thought what Science, Literature, or Art are in them- 
selves, what their motive power should be, and, by searching 
below the mere surface, endeavour to discover what part any 
one of these subjects may play in the completion of human 
knowledge and in accelerating true progress. Opinions differ 
so widely as to the value of literature, that it becomes necessary 
to arrive at some definite conclusion for oneself before entering 
even its borderlands. To one type. of mind the literature of 
the world is the supreme fact in its history ; to another, it is a 
phenomenon merely; to a third, appreciation of it is an accom- 
plishment eminently desirable, and ranking in importance with 
skill in execution on a musical instrument. Thus it becomes 
evident that the view we accept, or may have accepted, will 
alter materially our method of approaching it. 

Now the sphere of literature is, if we consider it carefully, a 
very large one, co-extensive with that of human experience, and 
dealing with the most interesting of all subject-matter—life ; 
its appeal is to the intellect and imagination ; its nobility is the 
nobility of its creator, man, the capacity of dealing with pure 
ideas, varied in setting by epoch and nationality. This it is 


which gives permanency and value to literary work; the great 


masters are all distinct and separate in manner, but they have 
this in common: the material with which they wrought was the 
same ; they deal with life. The setting their works may take is 
dependent largely on causes outside themselves; the ground- 
fabric is always the same. 

It is surely a mistake, then, to regard literature lightly ; it is 
not an accomplishment, but a work, and one requiring special 
gifts and those of the highest order. It is not a study which 
some may follow as a luxury, but one in which all should seek 
for the most valuable of knowledge. When we enter the Temple 
of Literature we are entering a shrine in which is bequeathed 
to us the greatest of all legacies, the legacy of human thought 
and experience ; and, in accordance with ancient usage, we shall 
do well to purify our minds, so that we may be capable of 
receiving whatever may add to our intellectual stature. 

The claims which literature has on our attention are many ; 
but none is stronger than that of its widening our experience. 
All true knowledge is the result of direct or indirect experience. 
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The experience of the individual varies, but is necessarily limit- 
ed ;to enrich this store is to open for oneself a new horizon 
almost to endow oneself with new faculties, The great litera. 
ture of the world is a record of its intensest and widest experi- 
ence in every phase of thought, under every possible condition 
of surroundings, and, through it, we are able, to some extent, 
to make our experience identical with the universal. Until 
this is done, we cannot acquire a large sympathy ; for sympathy 
is evoked in us only when we have experienced, either actually, 
or in imagination, that with which we sympathise. 

Without raising the much discussed question as to whether 
the artist is the best judge of art, we may consider with 
advantage what great writers have defined as the sphere of 
literature. 

The reaction against the affected style introduced by Lyly in 
the sixteenth century, produced the polished and direct work of 
Dryden and Pope ; their influence dominated until the end of 
the eighteenth century, when we find Wordsworth coming 
forward as the exponent of anew method. Feeling the utter 
coldness and artificiality of the best poetry of the preceding 
age, he sought to bring about a return to naturalness, and in 
the “ Preface to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’” we find his views on 


- the function of poetry clearly expressed. 


‘ Poetry,’ he says, is the breath and finer spirit of all -know- 
ledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science” . . . The poet is a man speaking 
to men ; aman, it is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, 
more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge 


‘ of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul than are sup- 


posed to be common among mankind ; a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than other 
men in the spirit of life that is in him ; delighting to contem- 
plate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the goings 
on of the universe, and habitually impelled to create them 
where he does not findthem.” ‘ . . . Aristotle .., .- 
has said that poetry is the most philosophic of all writing ; it 
is so ; its object is truth, not individual and local, but general 
and operative ; not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion : truth, which is its own 
testimony, which gives competence and confidence to the tri- 
bunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the same 
tribunal.’ 

In the light of such criticism, literature assumes a new 
importance, it becomes a powerful factor in the education of 
humanity, and a subject which, rather than holding a post- 
tion of aloofness from practical life, is likely to cultivate a 
largeness of view and rightness of thought which will prove 
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the surest safeguards of conduct. Definitions of poetry are 
— unsatisfactory and often misleading : poetry, like religion, 

s a matter of feeling ; it would be impossible to lay down a 
sad of canons for the production of poetry, even as the scientist 
finds it impossible to produce life, by combining the constituent 
elements of protoplasm in their exact proportions. 

The poet is an artist, it is true, and the technique of his work 
is governed by definite rules ; but technical skill is a com- 
paratively secondary gift, and cannot in itself constitute a claim 
to the title. To quote Emerson “ It is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument that makes a poem—a thought so passionate 
and alive that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an 
architecture of its own and adorns nature with a new thing.” 
The expression is but the vehicle, the thought:is antecedent and 
must mould and fashion it. Consider the exquisite workman- 
ship of the following stanza :— 

‘ Ah ! sad and strange as in datk summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awaken’d birds 

To dving ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering squate ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more.’ 

But it is not the workmanship that strikes. us; it is, to borrow 
Rossetti’s phrase, “the fundamental .brain work” - behind jit, 
This thought would have appealed to the Athenian.contemporary 
of Pericles, or to the Italian of the thirteenth century, with -the 


same intensity as it appeals to us to-day; it is'truth “ not in- 


dividual and loca!, but general and operative ;” it.is not for a man, 
but for men. This characteristic of great poetry, v2z., its . per- 
manently human tone, gives it a worth dependent only on mind. 
Like a mathematical_truth, -we feel it cannot be otherwise. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold designated this quality “ inevitableness ; ” 
he maintains that the best work always bears this stamp, and 
in the sentence quoted from Emerson, the same idea is em- 
phasized. The tragedy of “ Lear” seems to me the most direct 
illustration of this, in action, in language, in catastrophe. The 
play is as it is and cannot be other, it makes the same im- 
pression in our mental landscape as a mountain does in our 
terrestrial one; we may wish that human erections, a castle, 
a hamlet, even a cathedral, were not, but we accept the moun- 
tain as beautiful and necessary. And this quality is closely 
connected with another of equal importance, that of seriousness, 
All great poetry, the above-mentioned critic insists, has this note 
of seriousness, It isa common error to regard poetic genius 
as living in a world of false ideals. The charge of its teaching 
being unpractical is constantly urged, and men generally are con- 
tented to admit it. But let us for an instant face the charge. 
What does it mean? What is the real, and what is the ideal ? 
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or is there a possibility that the ideal is the only real? And 
is the attainment of the practical the all-to-be-desired goal of 
humanity ? 

The “ practical man,” in the modern and degraded sense of 
the term, is essentially a person who deals with externals ; 
what may lie behind these externals is a question outside his 
intellectual circle ; he does not seek to know truth, for truth 
is abstract, and his interests are all connected with the concrete. 
But to arrive at any approximation to truth, we must all be 
great observers and look quite through the deeds of men. 
There is a truth behind everything, were we capable of detecting 
and appreciating it. To see things as they vead/y are is to have 
graduated in a University which admits but choice spirits, men 
who, [ think, it could be demonstrated, are truly nobly prac- 
tical men, who are hard to deceive, and those who will never 
put bitter for sweet or sweet for bitter, but who, seeing further 
than others, preach a new doctrine, which is stigmatised as un- 
practical by individuals who are always more ready to dog- 
matise than to think. Of this nobly practical type have our 
great poets been; they have looked on life with other eyes than 
ours, they have seen more in everything, and to them it 
has been greatly serious. Hence this note in their writing. 
Mrs. Browning said : “ Poetry has always been to me as serious 
a thing as life, and life has been a very serious thing.” Thus 
it is that the poet’s treatment of his subject finally refutes the 
charges brought against him. Hamlet and Macbeth, for instance, 
are sometimes terrible in their seriousness ; they are so practical; 
that is in them Shakespeare touches our life and thought so 
closely that we adopt his language to-day, and one of the latest 
aphorisms of German criticism is “ Deutschlandist Hamlet.” It 
is an insult to the poet to consider his work untrue. As Mr. 
Ruskin has said: “ No noble nor right style was ever yet found- 
ed but out of a sincere heart.” Yes, every line of a great poem 
is a nett result of experiences, doubtings, passions, yearnings, 
strugglings which we cannot estimate ; in every line the poet 
pours out for us this divine ichor. The verse is an exquisitely 
adapted vehicle ; the thought is rounded and complete ; but let 
us not, on that account, conceive of it as merely to be read and 
forgotten ; it will bear the most crucial examination. As well 
imagine that the rainbow is less beautiful when science has 
explained the laws on which its beauty depends, or that a flower 
will not bear the scrutiny of a magnifying glass, as believe 
that a great poetic thought will not bear and does not deserve 
our most concentrated thought. Emerson has said that “ the 
human mind wrote history and ¢hat must read it,” a dictum 
equally applicable to literature. 

I do not forget that the object of poetry is pleasure ; but 
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it should be clearly understood, I think, that it is a pleasure 
of the mind and not of the senses. To be soothed by the flow 
of word-music is pleasurable :— 
‘If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for gays with flowers 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day ; 
If you were April's. lady, 
And I were lord of May,’ 
But the pleasure derived frem this stanza is incomparably 
lower than that derived from the following exquisitely musical 
and thoughtful verse of Wordsworth’s :— 
‘No nightingale did ever chant 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides !’ 

There is more to be considered, than this, however. When 
we say that the object of poetry is pleasure, our capacities for 
pleasure demand development; we cannot hope to derive 
pleasure from a work unless we have to some extent followed 
the experience of him who produced it. The laurel-crown 
adorns the brow of the victor-poet, but “ every noble crown is, 
and on earth will for ever be, a crown of thorns,” and the poet 
has suffered greatly before he attained. Examine the lives 
of the masters of any literature, and I think it may be un- 
hesitatingly asserted that we shall find that they al) lived well. 
Mistakes they have made, misjudgments; but, despite these 
surface faults in the great matters of life, they have ever taken 
their stand on the side of what is externally the best. Unless, 
therefore, we, as readers, have grappled for ourselves, to some 
extent at least, with the problems which the poet’s clearer 
vision has enabled him to solve partially or entirely, we cannot 
approach his work with appreciation. 

“In Memoriam ” is a poem saturated with modern thoughts. 
Our social, political and religious problems are the warp and 
woof cf Tennyson’s magnificent elegy; the pleasure to be 
derived from it is pure and elevated, of the highest kind ; but 
the work is meaningless to those who have never felt 

‘The weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,’ 

Can one who has not been touched by that most fatal of 
mental diseases, pessimism, ever understand what the poet 
had experienced, in other words, what is the real meaning of 
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* Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break, 


or what Hamlet meant when reminded by his mother that 
death is common: 


‘ All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity,’ 


and he replies with terribly significant brevity 
‘Ay, madam, it is common.’ 


Or can those who have always breathed the air of an unthink.- 
ing optimism ever feel the rarefied intellectual atmosphere of 
such lines as these :— 7 


‘ The love that rose on stronger wings, 
Unpalsied when he met with Death, 

Is comrade of the lesser faith 

That sees the course of human things.’ 
‘No doubt vast eddies in the flood 

Of onward time shall yet be made, 
And throned races may degrade ; 

Yet O ye mysteries of good ; 

* Wild hours that fly with Hope and Fear, 
If all your office had to do 

With old results that look like new : 

If this were all your mission here,’ 
‘To draw, to sheathe a useless sword 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies, 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 
To change the bearing of a word,’ 
*To shift an arbitrary power, 

To cramp the student at his desk, 

To make old bareness picturesque, 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower ;’ 
Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours, I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil co-operant to an end.’ 


That is the expression of truth won through suffering ; it is 
the poetic statement of the result of a struggle of soul between 
the powers of light and the powers of darkness, the vindication 
that 

‘ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 

And life is perfected by Death.’ 
“ We have tears in this world before we have smiles, Francisco.” 
‘We have struggles before we have composure.” What Mr. Rus- 
kin has said concerning the Arts is thoroughly applicable here: 
“You cannot paint or sing yourselves into being good men, 
you must be good men before you can either paint or sing, 
and then the colour and sound will complete in you all that 
is best.” The poet has much to bestow, but he cannot endow 
us with the necessary mental tone, or with appreciation, or with 
habits of thought ; we must breathe a certain spiritual atmos- 
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phere ; we must acquire, so far as acquirement is possible, “ the 
creat poetic heart,” for his gift is only to the worthy, 

It must be recognised, however, that the matter of poetry 
is diverse, it is constituted of other elements as well as the 
tragic; the poet has been declared the high priest of nature, 
and his faculty of joying in ‘ whatsoever things are lovely ° 
exceeds that of other men, as does his faculty for seeing truth 
in questions social or moral. The poetry of every nation 
illustrates this, but none more than our own. This passionate 
jove of nature is found in the ‘Lay of Beowulf,’ and can be 
traced through Chaucer and the Elizabethans, the poets of the 
eighteenth century, up to Wordsworth and the Moderns, It 
must, then, be the reader’s aim to educate himself, so as to be 
capable of appreciating the poet’s gift of ‘ naturalistic inter- 
pretation, to fit himself for seeing all that the poet sees, to 
cultivate the breadth of mind which will enable him to look 
upon everything as part of a great whole, purpose-fraught, 
though that purpose be but guessed at : 


‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little-Flower—but z/ I could understand 
What you were, root and all, and all-in-all, 
I should know what God and man is.’ 

To sum up briefly what I wish to express: True pleasure can 
only be derived from poetry by entering.a sphere of thought 
and experience similar to that of the poet. 

The field of Literature is so large that it becomes necessary 
to discover some test by- which-we may know good work ; 
some talisman, which will prove helpful in difficulty. 

Perhaps the statement may sound heretical, but I think it 
may be questioned whether the critical spirit is the best in 
which to approach literature ; the very word ‘critical’ involves 
the idea of want of receptivity. Moreover, if the object of 
criticism be to discover ‘the best that has been said and 
thought in the world, the critic can be in a position to do this 
only after very extensive reading. There is, too, a degree of 
excellence before which criticism is dumb ; there are passages 
which are the testimony of their own excellence, passages 
which Emerson happily called ‘ constants—’ 

“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
such lines are above criticism; nay, more, they are infallible 
tests of literary taste. Here the position of poet and critic is 
reversed, and the poet becomes the critic of his reader, Except 
in the case of the greatest work there will always be difference 
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of opinion, but about the greatest work we cease to hold opi- 
nions ; we know and feel its worth. 

The function of criticism is a very high one ; but we cannot 
enter upon literature as critics. Insight, training, and that rarest 
of all mental qualities, sazzty, are the necessary possessions of 
the critic. At the outset we cannot hope to have these qualities 
fully developed ; many influences go to the forming of them, 
and without them criticism must be unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, lovers of literature have what may be termed a 
literary conscience, which guides them aright, and through 
which they arrive at a position where criticism becomes pos- 
sible. I will venture to appeal to this literary conscience 
through the following quotation :— 


‘ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips suck forth my soul—see where it flies. 
Come Helen, come give me my soul again, 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips 
And all is dross that is not Helena, 

I will be Paris and for love of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus 
And wear thy colors on my plumed crest : 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ! 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele : 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 

And none but thou shall be my paramour,’ 


That I believe every one feels instinctively to be great poetry. 
It is full of possibility; the heavens and the earth are its 
ministers ; its thought looks forward to infinite advance, and 
throughout it is human. If you feel the worth of such poetry 
‘trust the instinct to the end, though you can render no 
reason. It is in vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, 
it shall ripen into truth, and you shall know why you believe.’ 

The amount of such truly classical work is, of course, limited. 
Few poems of any length could be sustained at such a pitch ; 
the cost is too great for the author to be able to give the 
priceless always. And, if we consider, we count genius by the 
number of these supreme results ; we do not demand even of 
genius that they be constantly sustained. 

The history of criticism is a chronicle of reversed judgments, 


chiefly because the critic had no final court of appeal to which 


he might go when deciding the merit of contemporary work ; 
his view was not broad or high enough to sec the relative value 
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of what he was criticising, and hence the futility of his judg- 
ment, 

A selection of passages, which are critical and not to be 
criticised, will become for us, in Arnold’s phrase, ‘a literary 
tribunal,’ whose verdict may be relied on with confidence, 

It is a direct injury to an author to over-estimate his work, 
no less than to under-estimate it; the only opinion that can be 
helpful is one based on wide knowledge and sane judgment. 
We are inclined to forget that the intellectual, as well as the 
physical, is determined by law. That action and re-action are 
equal and opposite, is a demonstrable truth in the physical 
world ; even so the law of compensation is a demonstrable fact 
in the world of morals, Let a work of literature appear, it 
bears in it so much genuine worth, so much independent 
of time, manners, nationalities, so much that goes to the 
fountains of life and draws its vitality from them. Such 
work cannot fail; it is impossible; no combination of cir- 
cumstances can nullify its effect. On the other hand, no 
power from without can make the work permanent unless 
its merit be intrinsic. The criticism that would make literature 
the servant of philology and logic is no criticism. These 
studies have their sphere, but it is not that of literature; they 
do not appeal to the soul; they are useful tools, not primal 
agents in the education of the race. No philological examina- 
tion would make such lines as these more beautiful— 

* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.’ 

My previous remarks have been directed chiefly to poetry, 
but in spirit, I think, they apply equally to prose. The line of 
demarcation between the two is very difficult to draw ; the only 
conclusion it seems possible to arrive at is, that they are kind- 
red arts, of which poetry is the higher ; prose may be poetical, 
but poetry, which is merely prose in metre, ceases to have any 
claim to be called poetry. 

As an example of how nearly prose may approach to poetry, 
I may instance the following passage from Ruskin :— 

‘“ Lichens.x—As in one sense the humblest, in another they 
are the most honoured of the earth-children, Unfading as 
motionless, the worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes 
not. Strong in loveliness, they neither blanch in heat, nor pine 
in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted 
the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills; to 
them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their end- 
less imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, 
they share also its endurance ; and, while the winds of depart- 
ing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted 
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snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the drooping 
of its cowslip gold,—far above, among the mountains, the 
silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gather. 
ing orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak, reflects 
the sunsets of a thousand years.” 

Such writing would seem to be poetry in all but the essential 
quality of form, and the reason why one vehicle is chosen 
rather than the other depends probably on the cast of the 
individual mind ; otherwise it is singular that such a perfect 
prose-writer as Mr. Ruskin should fail when he attempts verse, 
The whole question is one of great difficulty ; the more thought 
is devoted to it, the more subtle and baffling does it appear, 
The simple explanation, that whatever is written in metre is 
poetry, is an entirely superficial and false one. To such verses 
as these, the title could not be extended even by courtesy :— 

‘To wet the peak’s impracticable sides 
He opens at his feet the sanguine tides, 
Weak and more weak, the issuing current eyes, 
Lapped by the panting tongue of thirsty skies.’ 

Before finishing what I wish to say, I may, perhaps, be ex- 
cused for suggesting some definite plan in reading literature, as 
method is essential in any study. 

My suggestions are derived from a limited personal ex- 
perience, and are only put forth in the hope that in their turn 
they may suggest a more satisfactory scheme to others. 

To study any one author with real completeness, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know the part he plays in the history and 
development of his national literature. No author’s worth is 
fully comprehended when the influences which moulded his 
mind are unconsidered. The historical interest attaching to 
Milton is not that of a person who was born in 1608, and who 
died in 1674, and wrote ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘ Minor Poems, 
put as a great example of one phase of our national develop- 
ment. ‘Lycidas’ contains much more than the poet’s lament 
for his dead friend. It contains the kernel of the whole puritan 
movement in England ; it is an index of the nation’s temper. 
‘Paradise Lost’ is not primarily interesting as a metrical ver- 
sion of the fall of man, but as the epic of puritanism. Histori- 
cally it has an importance equal to that of Cromwell’s cam- 
paigns, for the spirit which made the one possible also made 
the other possible, 

Firstly, then, I believe, it is necessary to get an enlightened 
knowledge of the history of the literature which one is study- 
ing—of the whole of zt. By getting a knowledge of its history, 
I do not mean amassing a quantity of facts about it (or even 
of dates’. If we follow its development as we should watch 
the development of a child, or anything organic, we shall 
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not require to know the exact dates of our great writers. 
We shall find other and more helpful methods of locating 
them. Then, assuming that this general knowledge is obtained, 
let an author be selected for study ; there need be no hesitation 
about our choice, let it be the one who appeals to us most 
directly. In this special study there are two things to be 
kept in view: we must discover the man behind his work, 
that is, we must read introspectively, and we must study 
the quality and degree of perfection in the form with which 
he has clothed his thought. For good form is an essential of 
all good writing, and especially of poetry. No poet can afford 
to neglect it; attempts have been made to do so, as for 
instance, in much of the work of Robert Browning; to him 
matter was all-important, form was comparatively immaterial. 
But poetry is an art, and as an art it must be practised. It is 
improbable that even Robert Browning had a nobler thougit 
to express than Shakespeare, and Shakespeare recognised 
throughout the restrictions of his Art, and, by attaining per- 
fection in it, conveyed his teaching in the best manner. From 
the form of expression we can learn much. A master is never 
imitative in this ; the stamp of originality is upon it. In order 
to illustrate this, I have selected three passages of blank verse, 
one from Milton, one from Tennyson, and one from Swinburne. 
It will be seen from them, I think, that in each case there isa 
distinguishing note ; each poet has originated his own style 
in the verse, and it would be difficult to decide which was the 
most excellent. I will quote Milton’s description of Beelzebub 
in the Second Book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’:— 


‘Which when Beelzebub perceiv’d ; than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state ; deep in his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care ; 

And princely council in his face yet shone 
Majestic though in ruin; Sage he stood.’ 

With Atlantian shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies, his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or summer’s noon-tide. air, while thus he spoke. 


Compare this with the following lines from Ulysses : — 


‘I cannot rest from travel : Iwill drink 

Life to the lees : all times I have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea ; I am become a name ; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, Governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all ; 
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And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
{ama part of all that I have met: 
Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.’ 
and then take this exquisitely classic verse of Swinburne’s from 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon. ’ 
‘ Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee speed ; 
But the Gods bear men’s hands before their lips, 
And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 
Light of things done and noise of labouring men. 
But thou, being armed and perfect for the deed, 
Abide ; for like rain-flakes in the wind they grow, 
The men thy fellows and the choice of the world, 
Bound to root out the tusked plague, and leave 
Thanks and safe days and peace in Calydon. ‘ 


Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but these 
will suffice to make clear the close connection existing between 
the writer and his mode of expression, and the advantage to 
be derived from studying both, as necessary parts of a whole. 

Lastly, it must be remembered, that no work is an isolated 
fact, independent of what preceded and what follows it; no 
eenius is called into being unrelated to what has shaped the 
destinies of the world up to his time; and, therefore, our aim 


must be to see the relations of every man and his work’ 


in that train of development whose goal is completeness. 

And now I will leave these imperfect suggestions with the 
reader, asking him to allow the wealth of the subject to vindicate 
its claim. I feel sure that it does so to whoever approaches 
it rightly. It is a subject that requires no advocate, for it must 
find one wherever there is a living soul. 

This story of the human mind, so various in revelation, yet 
ever the same revealing light ; so passion-tossed and apparently 
vain, yet showing on every page traces of its everlastingness ; 
like the ocean eternally changing, yet eternally one, ‘zs is 
the story of literature, and it is the noblest story which man 
can learn from man. 

The world has been moulded by thought; its temporary 
effects, empires, civilizations, creeds, have passed away; but 
their motive has lived ; zfs vitality and power know no decline. 
Athens has perished, but Homer and Plato are living forces 
among us to-day; we are sceptical of the possibility of ex- 
periencing Dante’s Hell, but reverence profoundly the spirit 


which breathes throughout the ‘Inferno.’ The phenomena of 


the past vanish, but in Literature we have the record of the ideas 
of which they were the matcrial expression : Literature is the 
biography of the soul of humanity. 
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The satisfying joys of life are few; nor can these joys be 
bought or sold. The gift of immortal youth is theirs and they 
whisper a strange story of another land of vaster possibilities ; 
a land where our “immortal longings” shall be satisfied and 
where the completion of our knowledge shall be the fulfilment 
of our joy. The pleasure to be derived from literature is of 
this kind, for it is based on what is beautiful and good: no 
study can inform us witha nobler motive power in life than 
this, and if we claim kinship with the homeless 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 

And the round ocean, and the living air 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man, ” 
then truly that kinship must rest on those capacities which 
touch the infinite and are most fostered and expanded by the 
Love of Beauty and the Love of Truth, 
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Art. IV.—THE GERMAN CODE OF JUDICIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


(Independent Section.) 


(Continued from July 1894 No. 197). 
COURTS OF ASSIZE. 


HE Court of Assize is the highest Criminal Court, and 
tries those crimes which the Criminal Chamber of the 
District Court is not competent to try; broadly speaking, 
crimes which are punishable with more than five years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The principal crimes which are 
tried in the Court of Assize are the crimes of high treason, 
acts of violence against the Emperor or the Sovereign of the 
State, murder, robbery with violence, rape, causing abortion for 
money, theft with violence, false coin, forgery of a public 
document, fraudulent bankruptcy, and arson. 

The Court of Assize sits at the capital of the District Court ; 
but often there is only one Court of Assiz2 for the jurisdic- 
tions of several District Courts. It is composed of Magistrates 
and Jurors, and is the third form under which criminal justice 
is administered. 

The Jury has been maintained, although it was very nearly 
being abolished. The Prussian Minister of Justice remarked 
in Parliament that it was an institution which was leaning 
towards the decline of its life, while the system of assessors 
was in its dawn. Between the Judge and the Jury misunder- 
standings are frequent, explanation is difficult, and an endente 
cordtale impossible. There is no discussion to throw light on 
the matter, and fix responsibility, and the consequence is 
verdicts which surprise or outrage the public conscience, scan- 
dalous acquittals and angry condemnations, Withdrawn from 
the consequences of its verdict, the Jury fears or ignores them ; 
it is frightened by the unknown, and rarely does the punish- 
ment pronounced answer to the feeling which has inspired 
its decision. Again, the verdicts of the Jury are not based on 
reasons. What errors, what weaknesses, what corruption, what 
refusal of responsibility, may not be concealed under the 
absence of reasons! Without reasons, the decision is often 
unintelligible, and in case of acquittal, public opinion cannot 
seize the ground on which it is based. A justice which is not 
intelligible or understood, loses its authority. Moreover, it is 
impossible to separate the domain of fact from that of law, 
and to prevent the Jury from encroaching on the latter domain. 
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Then, with juries, the Sessions are few, the accused persons are 
detained a long time, the jurors are kept a long time from their 
business ; the system is expensive, and a burden on the people. 
These arguments produced a profound impression, but the Jury 
was nevertheless preserved, not so much for what it was expect- 
ed to be, as for the services it had rendered in the past—pro 
sevvitits tmpensts sed non tmpendendis.* 

The Court of Assize is composed of three Magistrates, in- 
cluding the President and of twelve jurors. The President is 
appointed for each Session by the first President of the Superior 
Court. and is chosen without distinction from the members of 
the Superior Court, or those of the District Courts belonging 
to the resort of the Superior Court (Art. 83... The two other 
Magistrates are appointed by the President of the District 
Court. The judicial members of the Court, sitting with closed 
doors, dispose of all questions of law and procedure arising 
during the trial ; but matters arising outside the Session are 
disposed of by the Criminal Chamber of the District Court ; 
for instance, applications of jurors for remission of fines, execu- 
tion of punishment, and rejections of applications for revision 
not filed within the prescribed time (Art. 82). 

The number of the Jury is 12. They only judge of questions 
of fact, and their sole duty is limited to giving answers to the 
questions put to them. The chief (foreman: of the Jury is 
chosen by the jurors by a majority. For a conviction a majority 
of eight to four is sufficient: a bare majority suffices for the 
refusal of extenuating circumstances, 

No condition of property or capacity is needed for a juror ; 
it is sufficient that he be a German (Art. 84), The rules regard- 
ing disqualification and exemption are the same for jurors as 
for assessors, and they get the same travelling allowance. 
The same person cannot be compelled, during the same year, 
to perform the functions of both juror and assessor. 

The number of Courts of Assize in Germany is 138 for 172 
District Courts. In ten States each District Court is also the 
seat of a Court of Assize. In the other States several District 
Courts are included in the jurisdiction of one Court of Assize. 

In the year 1881, the Assize Courts of Germany decided 
5,741 cases, or 41 cases per Court.f 5,809 accused persons 


“ In England the jury system is coming more and more into disfavour. 
In civil cases litigants prefer Judges sitting without Juries, while the scan- 
dalous acquittals in criminal cases have shocked the sense of justice and 
reason which is shared by almost all educated men. ‘The outcry against 
the abolition of Jury in Bengal was probably due in some measure to the 
incompetence of individual Judges, such incompetence being the necessary 
result of ignorance of the language, the people, their customs, not to men- 
tion imperfect acquaintance with Indian law, 

+ During 1892 there were Loo Session cases in the district of Mymensing. 
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were convicted, and 2,147 acquitted, which represents one ac- 
quittal for 3°75 accused persons. 
SUPERIOR DISTRICT COURTS. 


The Courts of the Bailiwick and the District Courts are, in 
principle, Courts of first instance. Above them, the Superior 
District Court administers justice on appeal. Its resort com- 
prises the resorts of several District Courts. 

It is composed of a Chief President, of Presidents of 
Chambers ( Sexats prisident), and of Judges, who bear the title 
of Councillor (Ratz). It is divided into Civil and Criminal 
Chambers. The rotation of councillors and the distribution 
of work are fixed by the Presidium in accordance with the 
principles indicated above in the case of the District Court, 
If it is impossible to replace a Councillor prevented from sitting 
by another member of the Court, the Judges of the District 
Courts can be called as substitutes; and in some States, Judges 
of the Bailiwick Courts can so be called. This is a peculiarity 
of the German organisation which permits a Judge of an 
inferior jurisdiction to sit in a higher Court The provision 
is inspired by the idea that there ought not to be different 
classes of Judges, inferior Judges and superior Judges, but that 
all Magistrates worthy of judging can in principle combine in 
dispensing justice in all instances. 

CIVIL JURISDICTION, 


On the Czvz7 side, the Superior Court hears appeals from the 
District Courts, and also entertains applications for review 
(Beschwerde) of their decisions, whether given in first instance, 
or on review.* It similarly hears appeals in commercial cases, 
and without the addition of any commercial assessors. 

On the Crimznal side, the Superior Court is not a Court of 
Appeal, but merely a Court of Cassation. As a matter of fact, 
the original decisions of the District Court in criminal cases 
are final, and not appealable. But they are subject to revision? 
on one ground only, namely, that some rule of local law has 
been violated ; whereas the appellate decisions of the District 
Courts may be revised on other grounds also. On the other 
hand it can entertain applications for review of all decisions 
and orders of an interlocutory nature, whether passed by the 
District Court, in first instance, or on appeal, or by the Court 
of Assize, or even of orders of review passed by the Criminal 
Chamber. 

All the Chambers of the Superior Court, Civil and Criminal, 
sit with five Judges, including the President (Art. 124). 





© This is called a new or re review ( Wettere Beschwarde ', and is only 
admissible on some entirely new ground. 
Tt Revision, French revision or cassation. 
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_ In States which have several Superior Courts, criminal juris- 
diction can be exclusively attributed to one only, in order to 
secure the necessary unity of jurisprudence.* 

The decisions of the Superior Courts can, in certain cases, 
be revised by the Federal Court. A review is also admitted 
against orders in civjl, but not in criminal, cases, 

The Superior Court has, or can be charged with, cther duties : 
the decision of conflict of competence, the supreme regulation 
of criminal justice, the review of voluntary justice, the admi- 
nistration of endowments, supervision of solicitors, trial of minis- 
ters and high functionaries whose prosecution has been ordered 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 

“Germany has 28 Superior Courts, of which 13 are in 
Prussia and 5 in Bavaria. Six other States have one each, 
and the remaining States are united with Prussia, or form with 
other States the resort of one Court. For instance, the 
Superior Court of Hamburg, known as the Soperior Hanseatic 
Court, is for the three Free towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, which contribute respectively ths, 7% ths, and 1,’;th, 
of the expenses of the Court, Liibeck appointing one Judge, 
Bremen two, and Hamburg the remainder. 

The Judges of the Superior Court are chosen, like all other 
Judges, from the regular Magisterial service. But, as an 
exception, the Superior Court of Jena comprises a certain 
number of ordinary Professors of Law of the University of 
Jena, known as Academic Judges (akademutsche Rathe). These 
Judges have the same rights as the other members of the Court, 
but keep their chairs in the University, and for this reason 
draw a smaller salary In -al-the common or joint Superior 
Courts, the laws of each State are applied, and the members 
of the Court remain the functionaries of the State which 


appoints them. 
The resorts of the Superior Courts are considerable, com- 





“ This has been done in Italy, where there is one court of Criminal Cas 
sation, which sits at Rome; though there are several courts of Civil Cassa- 
tion. There ought to be only one court of criminal revisional jurisdiction 
for the whole of British India. The extraordinary divergence of the 
rulings of the various High Courts in India might not be so serious, if 
only civil rights, and not life and liberty, were affected. It seems ludi- 
crous, that two Judges of High Courts can upset on technical and even 
fanciful grounds decisions which have run the gauntlet of lower appellate 
courts. I refer to Criminal Cases, in which revision is nothing more nor 
less than a second appeal on the merits. In Civil Cases the Privy Council 
has recently shown that it will not permit the High Court to ignore and 
override Section 584 of the Code of Civil Procedure (1. L. R. 21 Cale. 504). 
But in Criminal Cases the High Court enjoys the position of an irrespon- 
sible autocrat, and, as Sir William Harcourt remarked, there is nothing 
so demoralising as a sense of absolute i:responsibility. 
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prising a mean population of 1,615,502* ; in Prussia the mean 
is 2,131,622, and in Breslau 1,056,955. The Breslau Court 
contains the largest population, 4,007,925, and the Oldenburg 
Court the smallest, 299,022. The mean area of a Superior 
Court is equivalent to a circle with a diameter of 78 kilometers, 
so that, if the Court be centrically situated, its average distance 
from the localities within it is 55 kilometers. The average 
number of Bailiwick Courts under the jurisdiction of each 
Superior Court is 68, being 83 in Prussia, 54 in Bavaria, and 
only g in Hamburg, which contains the three large bailiwicks 
of Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck. Berlin contains tor, 
Dresden 103, and Cologne IIo. 

The number of District Courts under each Superior Court 
is 7 in Prussia. and 5 in Bavaria. It varies from 2 (Brunswick 
and Oldenburg) to 14 (Breslau. The mean for the whole of 
Germany is 6. 

The personnel of the Superior Courts comprises 28 Chief 
Presidents, 62 Presidents of Chambers, and 432 Councillors,t 
or altogether 522 Magistrates, of whom 283 belong to Prussia 
and g1 to Bavaria. This gives a mean of 18 Magistrates per 
Court. The smallest Superior Court is Oldenburg, with 6 
Magistrates, and the largest Berlin, with 59. 

Outturn of Work of the Superior Courts. 
The following was the outturn of work of the Superior Courts in 1881 :— 
Number per Court. 
Civil, Appeals ee “ai 16,742 ove 597 


(Contested ... 0 14,605 ned 521) 
Reviews... oo 4,152 sie 148 
Criminal, Revision... so ~ 1,737 _ 62 
Review a oo 2,967 coe 105 


What is particularly striking to an Anglo-Indian lawyer is 
that there are only 62 applications for criminal revision per 
annum for each Superior Court. Of the civil appeals, 2,324 
were disposed of by the Berlin Court; only 4 other Superior 
Courts disposed of more than 1,000 each, while 2 disposed of 
less than 100. 

Of the 1,737 applications (or “ motions”) for criminal 
revision, 496 were before the Berlin Court, while 12 Courts 
disposed of less than 40 each. Of the applications for criminal 
review, 661 were against the orders of the Bailiwick Judges, 








®° In France the mean population per Court of Appeal (excluding the 
Court of Algiers) is 1,380,950. The largest jurisdiction (Paris) contains 
a population of 4,625,304. 

+ The Judges of the Superior Courts are termed Councillors or Coun- 
seliors (Rath, conseiller). Magistrate and Judge are almost synonymous 
terms. Magistrate is rather the higher word, The whole judicial service 


is known as the Magistracy. 
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or Courts of Assessors, 2,093 against those of District Courts, 
and 213 against the sentences of the Courts of Assize. 

Article 8 of the law for putting the Code in force imports 
some infringements of the principle which establishes a single 
Federal Court for the whole of Germany, and authorises those 
States which have several Superior Courts to establish a 
Supreme Court (Oberstes Landesgericht). Bavaria alone has 
established such a Court. Bavaria has more than sixty statutes 
peculiar to itself, and a Supreme Court was considered neces- 
sary to secure the unity of jurisprudence and case law in the 
different Superior Courts. 

The Supreme Court of Bavaria is composed of a First 
President, 2 Presidents of Chambers, and 24 Councillors. Its 
competence is exclusively civil, and is confined to revision and 
review of the orders of the Superior Courts in those cases 
which are governed by local laws, the Court of the Empire 
having jurisdiction where a federal law is concerned. It 
follows that the Supreme Court of Bavaria should disappear 
along with the passing of a Civil Code for Germany. A Full 
Bench requires the presence of two-thirds of the Court, or 18 
members. In 1881 the Supreme Court disposed of 54 appli- 
cations for revision, of which 47 were rejected, and 83 appli- 
cations for review, of which 28 were rejected. 


THE COURT OF THE EMPIRE. 
Its Raison d’étre and Seat. 


The Court of the Empire is a Supreme Court for the whole 
of Germany, and supervises all the subordinate Courts in all 
the States. Such a Court is a necessity in a Federal Kingdom, 
and is intended to secure the unity of law and jurisprudence, 
and prevent contradictory interpretations. It is the pinnacle 
of the judicial organisation. ; 

After the events which led to the confederation of Northern 
Germany, a High Court of Commerce had been established ; 
but from 1869 German unification made rapid progress. Not 
only was there a common commercial law, penal law, and pro- 
cedure law, and a uniform judicial organisation, but a common 
civil law was announced. Side by side with the unity of the 
law, it was necessary to give unity to the administration of 
justice, and a centre to judicial life. The constitution and 


Federal Laws, which form the common patrimony of the’ 


nation, could not be abandoned to the mercy of Local Courts 
and a Court administering justice in the name of the Empire, 
the legitimate guardian of the constitution, the defender of the 
national idea, the respected interpreter of the national laws 
was necessary to range all Courts under its jurisprudence and 
secure judicial unity. Such is the mission of the Court of the 
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Empire. It takes the place of Local Supreme Courts, and of 
the High Court of Commerce, which disappear. A federal] 
institution, its organisations could not depend on local organi- 
sations and the sovereignty of German Princes has no author. 
ity over it. It belongs to the Empire, and it is the Empire 
alone, that is to say, the Parliament and the Emperor, who 
must see that it performs its duties. All question of its per- 
sonnel and details of its administration are settled by the Code, 
or by Federal Laws and ordinances passed in the execution 
of the Code, 

The Court of the Empire sits at Leipzig. The draft of the 
Code had reserved to an Imperial ordinance the right of fixing 
the seat of Federal justice. This proposal was hotly contested, 
and it was urged that, as the Courts belonged to the whole of 
Germany, the Imperial Parliament should fix its seat, The 
draft submitted to the Federal Council proposed Berlin, the 
residence of the Emperor, the seat of the Administration, of 
the Federal Council, of Parliament, the Capital of the Empire, 
where alone could be found the material and intellectual re. 
sources necessary for its members, where alone it would be in 
contact with the national life, This proposal was keenly 
opposed as a project of Prussian centralisation ; the feelings of 
the Southern States were aroused ; the Press took up the ques- 
tion, and the Federal Council, yielding to the movement, 
voted, by 30 voices to 28, for the amendment brought forward 
by Saxony, and selected Leipzig as the seat of the Federal 
Court. Bavaria abstained from voting, and the only States 
which voted for Berlin were Prussia, Baden, Hesse, the Han- 
seatic Towns, Reusz ( Junior Branch ), and Waldeck. 

The discussion in Parliament was very keen and animated. 
Berlin was advocated in the name of German unity and ideas ; 
while Leipzig was claimed in the name of justice. Its situa- 
tion was more central, the Federal Court of Commerce had 
its seat there, and it was there only that the new Court, further 
removed from political passions, would be less under the in- 
fluence of the administration ; its geographical situation, its 
traditions and precedents, the dignity of justice, and the in- 
dependence of its decrees, all recommended Leipzig to the 
choice of Parliament, and the Saxon town was finally chosen 
by the law of the 31st March 1877. The law provides that 
the seat of the Court can be altered only by a law. 

The Court of the Empire entered on its functions on the 
1st October 1879. It was solemnly installed with great cere- 
mony and é/at in the Grand Hall (aula) of the University of 
Leipzig, when the members took their oaths. The speeches 
made saluted the new Court as one of the pillars on which the 
Empire rested, as the symbol and rampart of German unity, 
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as the vigilant sentinel, which would guard against its enemies 
that unity attained at so much cost and suffering. A political 
character was thus given to its institution. The First Presi- 
dent spoke as follows: “Since its foundation, the Empire rests 
on the pillars of the unity of the army, the unity of foreign 
affairs, and the unity of commercial communications ; to-day 
is raised a fourth pillar, of the same force, of the same im- 
portance, of the same utility, the unity of the judicial life of 
our country.” 

The organisation of the Court, its competence, its composi- 
tion, its duties, and the position of its members are fixed by 
the Code of Judicial Organisation (Arts. 125-141) and by Feder- 
al Ordinances. 

ITs COMPETENCE. 


A Supreme Court, the Court of the Empire, exercises juris- 
diction in the third and last instance. It has a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and controls all final orders which cannot 
be attacked in the ordinary way of appeal; such is the prin- 
ciple of its jurisdiction. 

On the Czvil side, the final appellate judgments of the 
Superior District Courts can be attacked by way of revision. 
This procedure is analogous to the pourvor en cassation of the 
French law, and has for its object the cassation (breaking, of 
the judgment. The recourse to revision is only permissible 
against the decision of Superior Courts, and (unlike the French 
law) there is no revision whatever against the decisions of 
District Courts passed on appeal from the Bailiwick Courts.* 
It seemed to the legislature that, in cases of which the value 
does not exceed 300 marks, the interests involved are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant revision, and that to allow 
it would cause injustice rather than justice, by giving an undue 
advantage to the longer purse. 

It is not every final decision of a Superior Court that is 
open to revision, but only decisions in cases of which the 
value exceeds 1,500 marks. An exception, however, is made 
in those cases which are triable by the District Courts irres- 
pective of their value, and also in cases in which the public 
order is interested ; as, for example, if the appellate decision 
is attacked on the ground of incompetence, or the non-ad- 
missibility of the appeal, There is also no restriction on the 





* This would mean in India that the High Court could not revise any 
appellate decision of a Sessions Judge or District Magistrate. As a 
matter of fact there is virtually a second appeal, and that, too, on facts. 
Moreover, the High Court sometimes upsets on the merits (not on points 
of law) decisions which not only has the District Magistrate upheld, but 
which the Sessions Judge has refused to refer to the High Court. This 
may seem almost incredible, but it is true. 
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exercise of revision in cases affecting personal status, or family 
rights. 

Dita of revision,—The broad principle of revision is that 
it can be asked for, or exercised oniy on the ground of some 
violation or misapplication of the law, and the law violated must 
be a Federal Law, or a law the application of which extends 
beyond the resort of the Superior Court, which has given the 
decision complained of. The application for revision miust be 
made within a month from the date the judgment is pro. 
nounced, and ¢here can be no reviston before judgment is pro- 
nounced, 

The procedure is simple and does not involve the successive 
phases of the French procedure, which gives jurisdiction in 
succession to the Chamber of Inquiry (Chambre des requétes), 
and, if the application be admitted, to the Civil Chamber. The 
Court is confined to the arguments of the parties, and cannot 
go into points not raised by them. If the application is allow- 
ed, or, to use the words of the Code, if revision is pronounced 
the case is remanded for further hearing before the same 
Court and the very same Chamber which gave the decision. 
This is diametrically opposed to the French procedure, which 
sends the case back to another Court or another Chamber. 
Some jurists consider the German practice of sending the 
case back to the same Court as dangerous. This Court is 
sovereign judge of the facts, though as regards the law it is 
bound by the decision of the Federal Court ; and, in re-hearing 
the matter, it wili be disposed to uphold its former decision, 
and may seek in new facts the means of persisting in its juris- 
prudence. A French writer quotes an instance of this, In 
consequence of the prohibition of French Insurance Companies 
in Alsace, plaints for declaration of nullity of such contracts 
were filed in the Court of Colmar, which pronounced their 
nullity. Its jurisprudence was found to be in direct opposition 
to the jurisprudence of the Court of the Empire, and twice 
its decisions were upset. After the second cassation the Court 
of Colmar got rid of the difficulty by deciding on facts, and 
thus maintained its first decision. 

The Court of the Empire is not absolutely bound to remand 
in all cases, It may dispose of the case (1) when the judgment 
is annulled for incompetence or non-admissibility of judicial 
remedy, and (2) when it is annulled for violation of the law by 
its misapplication to facts regularly proved.* 

In addition to revision, the Court of the Empire is a Court of 
Review (Seschwerde.) In this capacity it reviews interlocutory 
orders of a Superior Court, or of a member of the Court of the 


—_ 





* Code Civ, Proc, Arts. 507-550. 
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Empire. The application must be made within eight days, 
and, as a rule, does not suspend the order complained of. 

Criminal side: The Court of the Empire may entertain ap- 
plications for revision against the judgments of District Courts 
and Courts of Assize, and then only, as in civil cases, for vio- 
lation or misapplication of the law. The appellate decisions of 
District Courts are, as a rule, revised by the Superior Courts ; 
but, as an exception, the Court of the Empire may receive such 
applications on the report of the Public Prosecutor of the 
District Court in cases of infringement of the laws relative to 
the collection of public taxes and revenues, when such monies 
are payable into the Federal or Imperial Treasury. 

Either the Public Prosecutor, or the accused may apply for 
revision ; but where the order of acquittal has been passed by 
the Court of Assize, the Public Prosecutor can only ask for 
revision, if the Court of Assize was irregularly composed, if it 
included jurors disqualified from acting or challenged, or if the 
trial had taken place in the absence of the Public Prosecutor or 
any person, whose presence at the trial is required by the law. 
The application for revision must be made within a week to the 
clerk of the Court whose decision ts impugned ; it is communi- 
cated to the opposite party. who is at liberty to reply within a 


week ; and, on the expiry of this last period, the Public Prose- | 


cutor attached to the Court transmits the record to ithe Court 
of the Empire. It will thus be seen that no misstatements and 
misrepresentations can be made, as is so often the case in re- 
vision before the Indian High Courts. J¢ zs not till the applica- 
tion has run the gauntlet, firstly, of the opposite party, and second- 
ly, of the Public Prosecutor, that it ts transmitted to the Court of 
Revtston along with the record. A Judge of the Court examines 
all the papers, and submits a written report on the application 
before the day of hearing. This report is read, and then the 
Public Prosecutor and the accused (or his defender) are heard, 
and then orders are passed, It is much to be regretted that 
some such excellent procedure is not prescribed in the Indian 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Applications for revision to the 
Indian High Courts are often accompanied by incorrect affi- 
davits, or based on false statements ; and even where they con- 
tain a thin substratum of something approaching to truth, they 
are so overlaid with suggestio falsi and suppressto veri, mag- 
nification of unimportant incident, or distortion and marvellous 
manipulation of facts, that the Court naturally receives a mon- 
strously incorrect impression of the case ; and, extraordinary 
as if may scem, and indeed, incredible to lawyers out of India, 
it is on such misstatements and false impressions that er parte 
orders are often passed, stopping proceedings, or suspending 
trials for considerable periods, and wasting the time of the 
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Lower Courts in submitting explanations which, under any 
rational procedure, should and could never have been called 
for. Time is given for tampering with witnesses, great incon- 
venience is caused to the Courts, the opposite parties, and the 
public, and the cause of justice is delayed, and often absolutely 
frustrated Under the German system there is absolutely no 
loophole for such ludicrous travesties of justice. An advocate 
who should get up in a Continental Court of Revision, and, 
“ under instructions,” proceed to malign the Lower Court, and 
make incorrect statements, would be promptly called to order, 
and if he repeated the offence, would come under the discipli- 
nary jurisdiction of the Court, In Germany, a Judge of the 
Court, which is to hear the application, has absolutely mastered 
the record and the facts before the hearing begins, and there 
is no chance of puzzling or bamboozling the Court, or for aught 
but serious and honest advocacy. 

If the decision impugned is reversed, the matter does not and 
cannot end there, as it often does in India. There would then 
be no difference between appeal and revision, fact and law. 
The case must be sent back to the original Court, or a Court of 
concurrent jurisdiction in the same State. If the decision is 
reversed on the ground of the incompetence of the deciding 
Court, the case is sent toa competent Court. The Court to which 
the case is sent is bound by the law laid down by the Supreme 
Court ; but it is a sovereign judge of the facts Where, however, 
the application for revision was made by a convicted person, it 
cannot inflict a higher punishment than that previously inflicted. 

The Court of the Empire can dispose of the matter finally 
in a few cases; when an order of acquittal or for cessation of 
prosecution must be pronounced on a point of law ; when the 
offence is punished with a fixed and invariable punishment ; or 
when the Court concurs with the Public Prosecutor in thinking 
that the minimum punishment should be inflicted. Obviously, 
in the two latter cases, it would be a waste of time and money 
to remand the case; and in this respect the German procedure 
seems to be incontestably superior to that of the French Cede, 
which compels the Court of Cassation to send the case back. 

Contrary to the practice in civil cases, it is only in one excep- 
tional case that the Court of the Empire can entertain an appli- 
cation for review ; and that is, against the order of the councii- 
lor (Judge, charged with inquiry in a matter of high treason. 

The Court of the Empire has another special and excep- 
tional function in criminal matters. A Federal Court, it is 
charged with watching over the safety and integrity of the 
German Empire, and defending it against those crimes which 
can menace its unity. It is the High Court of Justice, and 
as such, alone competent to try the crimes of treason, 






















































against the Empire and the Emperor enumerated in Arts. 
8o—g2 of the Penal Code, It decides without any jury. An 
amendment was proposed to forma Grand Jury of 80 mem- 
bers of Parliament for the trial of such offences; but it was 
rejected on the ground that it would be unsafe to leave 
the trial of offences against the Empire to jurors, who might 
include persons inimical to the Government or German unity. 

[n the exercise of its jurisdiction, the Court of the Empire 
applies the Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, and other 
Federal Repressive Laws, which have become law for the whole 
of Germany. One uniform law of Civil Procedure is also 
applied. But in the matter of Civil Law, unity has not yet been 
realised. There is no uniform Code for the Empire, and each 
State has its own Civil Law; Roman Law, Prussian General law, 
ancient German Law,Saxon Law, Provincial Statutes,the French 
Civil Code, all laws in their various forms, with their opposite 
or divergent provisions. Herein lies the most serious difficulty 
with which the Court of the Empire has to contend ;* it must 
know and be able to apply all laws which form the law of the 
26 States of the Confederation ; and one may judge from this 
how heavy a task it has to perform, and what are the variety 
and extent of juridical knowledge required from its members. 

Finally, the Court of the Empire has, in certain special 
matters, been given jurisdiction by various Federal laws as a 
Court of third or last instance ; for instance, in cases connected 
with responsibility for accidents,f infringement of copyright,{ 
stranded timber,§ wreckage and salvage, and banks. These 
matters go before the ordinary Civil and Criminal Courts in 
first instance, and on appeal ; applications for revision or review 
being made before the Court of the Empire. 

Similarly, in criminal matters, certain special infractions are 
punished by the Federal Laws ; for instance, contraventions of 
the laws relating to navigation,|| civil status,1 banks, socialists, 





* The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has a similar variety of 
laws to deal with. 

+ The Federal Law of the 7th June 1871 declares the responsibility of 
the employer (cases of wis major and the fault of the victim excluded) in 
case of death, or wounds occasioned by the exploitation of railways, mines, 
quarries, &c. 


t The Federal Law of the rth June 1870 recognizes the exclusive rights 


of the author during his life, and of his representatives for 30 years after 
his death, to writings, pictures, musical compositions and dramatic works, 

§ The Law of the Ist June 1870 regarding floatage has abolished the 
rights of riparian owners to timber cast on the banks of rivers which are 
navigable and flottadbles. 

| Every ship must be inscribed with full particulars on the register of 
the port to which it is attached: Art. 5 of the Federal Law of 25th October 
1867. This law punishes the carrying of the Federal flag without authority. 

@ Art. 67 of the Law of Civil Status punishes with three month’s 
imprisonment or fine the clergyman who celebrates the religious marriage 
before the civil marriage. 
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the press, &c. In these cases revision of the decisions of Dis. 
trict Courts is carried before the Court of the Empire. 

The principal objects, then, of the competence of the Court 
of the Empire are revision and review, in civil and commercial 
matters, of the decisions of Superior Courts, and revision, in 
criminal matters, of the decisions of District Courts and Courts 


of Assize. 


But it has some wider attributes, and special laws 


have enlarged its competence :— 


—# 


iS 


It decides conflicts between different Judicial Courts ; 


and determines in cases of doubt what Court has 
jurisdiction ; 


It enforces Title XIII of the Code, which directs al] 


Courts to give one another mutual aid and assis- 
tance. 


The Court of the Empire is not exclusively a Court 


of third instance; it is also exceptionally a Court 
of Appeal. Germany, like most other European 
nations, has a right of jurisdiction over Germans, 
or German subjects in the countries of the Levant 
and the extreme East.* Consular justice is ad- 
ministered by the Consul or Consular Court, and 
appeals from their decisions, civil or criminal, lie to 
the Court of the Empire. 


The Court of the Empire is a Court of Appeal in 


the matter of patents (Law of the 16th June, 1879). 
Patents are granted by a special office, consisting 
of members appointed by the Emperor. A patent 
can be cancelled if the invention is not patentable, 
or has been borrowed from a third person, It can 
be withdrawn if the invention is not sufficiently 
exploited, or if the concession of a licence to a 
third person is called for in the public interests. 


In the above cases the jurisdiction of the Court 


extends over the whole of Germany, and is estab- 
lished by a Federal law. Butin certain cases it gets 
its jurisdiction from particular States. For instance, 
if any State does not establish a Court of conflicts, 
the Court of the Empire becomes the Court 
for deciding such conflicts between judicial and 
administrative authority. Then, in most States a 
declaration of excess of power is a preliminary 
condition to proceeding against any official for 
acts done in the exercise of his functions, This 
declaration is given by an Administrative Court. 
The Grand-Duchies of Mecklenburg have no ad- 
ministrative Courts, and the declaration is, there- 





* That is, Japan, China, Siam, Turkey, the Isles of Samoa, &c, 
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fore, made or refused by the Court of the Empire, 
according as the act complained of does or does 
not constitute an abuse of power. Again, the 
Hanseatic Town of Hamburg has conferred on the 
Court of the Empire, a special constitutional juris- 
diction to decide conflicts arising in certain matters 
between the Senate (the executive power) and the 
Commons (the legislative power). 

. It can be chosen as an arbiter by the Federal Council, 
or the Chancellor of the Empire, to arbitrate in 
disputes betweensthe Empire and the confederated 
States. This power has very rarely been exercised, 
and that only in matters of slight importance, 

To ensure uniformity of jurisprudence and case law, the 
Code contains a most excellent and necessary provision, which 
the Indian Legislature would do well to impose on the Indian 
High Courts. When any Chamber,* civil or criminal, is 
indisposed to follow a decision previously given by another 
Chamber, it is dound to refer the case to all the Judges of all 
the Civil or Criminal Chambers, who decide in General As- 
sembly.f The reference is made whenever a_ particular 
Chamber shows that the judgment it has prepared and wishes 
to give modifies the anterior or pre-existing case-law. The case 
is gone into anew and argued afresh before the united Cham- 
bers; two reporters are appointed, of whom one must bea 
Judge of the Chamber which has made the reference,and a copy 
of each report must be sent before the day of hearing to each 
member of the united Chambers. This last provision, the utility 
of which is not open to question, permits the Judges to study 
the case before the day of hearing. Having under their eyes 
the work of the reporters, they can deliberate with the fullest 
knowledge and with a basis and firm standpoint more solid 
than the always fleeting recollections left by the rapid hearing 
of a report. 
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* Anglo-Indicé : Division Bench, 

+ This is more than a Full Bench, for it means two-thirds of the whole 
Court. The Court of the Empire consists of five Civil and four Criminal 
Chambers. It is charming to note the way in which a division Bench of 
the High Court states its knowledge that there are previous contrary deci- 
sions, but that it does not think fit to follow them! Some times a Division 
Bench gives a decision in absolute ignorance of the fact that a directly 
contrary decision has been previously given! This could not happen if a 
Prijudizienbuch were kept. Not only isa Division Bench in India not 
bound to make a reference toa Full Bench, but apparently the Adminis- 
tration has no means of compelling a Full Bench ruling! The result is 
chaos and uncertainty ; and any judicial officer, who thinks his time is not 
wasted in reading the Law Reports, can support any view he chooses to 
take with a formidable list of rulings. In Germany, whena Bench does 
not wish to follow the decision of a previous Bench, it must refer to the 
General Assembly, thereby ensuring certainty and uniformity. 
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In order to secure the unity of jurisprudence, each Chamber 
keeps a book of jurisprudence or decided cases ( Prijudizien- 
buch). In this book are inserted, in three separate parts, all 
the important decisions of law or procedure given by the 
Chamber, the united Chambers, or by the other Chambers of 
the same order. Each Chamber decides if its decision is of 
such a nature as to be inserted, and a Judge of the Court is 
charged with keeping the book. What a contrast does this 
present to the haphazard system of reporting in Indian High 
Courts, in which comparatively inexperienced reporters report 
just what they please. The Calcutta High Court refused to 
be responsible for the reports, and some of the rules framed 
under Act XVIII. of 1875, “an Act for the Improvement of 
Law Reports,” appear to be a dead letter. 

Both the Civil and Criminal Chambers sit with seven Judges, 
The General Assemblies must contain two-thirds of the full 
number of the Court, or 48 Judges! Such decisions are in- 
deed entitled to respect! The decision follows the major- 
ity; and when the number of Judges is equal, the most 
junior Judge has only a consultative voice. Each member has 
a right to record an opinion of dissent. Such a right is con- 
sidered to be very dangerous, especially in political cases, | 
and calculated to paralyse the independence of the Court. 
It is said, however, that it has not as yet produced any prac- 
tical inconvenience, as the record is carefully kept in the office, 
and is secret. The Court publishes an official edition of its 
decisions, each Chamber deciding what decisions are to be 
printed. The Judge, who prepares the report of the case, or 
a Judge selected by the President, draws up the report, which 
is supervised by a Commission of Reports, consisting of Judges 
of the Chamber. 

The Court of the Empire consists of a First President, 8 
Presidents of Chambers, and 63 Judges, or 72 members in all.* 
Before their appointment, they had belonged to the Magis- 
tracy of the countries which they represent. The First Pre- 
sident presides over the Court in General Assembly and the 
Chamber to which he belongs, he supervises the work, and 
the staff, and exercises an administrative superintendence and 
discipline. The rotation and roster, and distribution of cases, 
are nrade by the Presidium according to the rules in force in 
the Superior Courts, An ordinance (verfiigung) in these 
matters is passed every year before the commencement of the 
judicial year, and remains in force for the whole year, 

The Court of the Empire possesses a large library of not 
less than 45,000 volumes, open to the use of members of the 





t The French Court of Cassation consists of 49 members: a First 
President, 3 Presidents of Chambers, and 45 Judges. 
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Court, of the Public Prosecution Department, and Advocates. 
The cost of the Court was entered in the budget of 1884-85 
as 1,317,367 marks, including the salaries and lodging allow- 
ances of the Magistrates and employés, the hire * of the 
Palace of Justice, and the cost of the office and library. The 
cost of the French Court of Cassation in 1884 was 1,190,600 
francs. 

During the year 1881 the Court of the Empire disposed in 
its Civil Chambers of 835 applications for revision and 20 
appeals in Patent cases. It arbitrated in two instances. Of 
the 835 applications for revision, 624 were rejected and 211 
allowed. Of the latter number, 129 were remanded, and 82 
finally disposed of. There were 489 applications for review, 
of which 96 were rejected, 38 admitted, leaving 55 pending. 

In its criminal jurisdiction, the Federal Court disposed of 
3,272 applications for revision, allowing revision in 667 cases 
only. Of these the Court itself finally disposed of 35. 

Having now described the chain of Judicial Courts and their 
powers, a brief resumé will be useful. 


CIVIL JURISDICTION. 


The Court of the bailiwick (deciding cases of less than 300 
marks in value) and the District Court (deciding all other 
cases) are the Courts of first instance. Every judgment of 
first instance can be appealed against within a month, The 
appeal from the bailiwick Court lies to the District Court, and 
from the latter Court to the Superior Court, | 

The appellate judgment of the District Court is final, and 
is not open to further revision. The judgment of the Superior 
Court can in certain cases’ be revised by the Court of the 
Empire. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


The Court of Assessors (bailiwick Judge and 2 assessors) 
tries contraventions and petty delicts; the District Court 
(Magistrate only) decides grave delicts and the least heinous 
crimes; the Court of Assize (Magistrate and Jury) try the 
most heinous crimes. Asa matter of fact, the people have 
a share in the trial of the bulk of criminal cases. In 1881, 
out of every 1,000 cases tried, 892 went to the Courts of 
Assessors, 8 to the Courts of Assize, and 100 to the District 
Courts.¢ 


* A sum of 500,000 marks was budgeted for the acquisition of land for 
the construction of a Palace of Justice; but the Court was in 1886 
still sitting in the Georgenhadle, a building hired from the town of Leipzig, 
for an annual rent of 32,080 marks, I am not aware whether the Palace of 
Justice has since been constructed. 

‘+ During 1881 one contravention was committed for every 136 persons, 
I delict for 142, and one crime for 1205 persons. 
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The decision of the Court of Assessors can be appealed 
within a week to the District Court, and the Appellate deci- 
sion of the latter Court is subject to revision by the Superior 
Court. Tkere is no appeal against an original decision of the 
District Court, but it is subject to revision by the Court of the 
Empire, or exceptionally by the Superior Court, where the 
rule violated is a rule of local law. The verdicts of the Court 
of Assize are only subject to revision by the Court of the 
Empire. It will thus be seen that the verdict of a jury in 
Germany is not absolutely final. 

Revision relates to judgments. Interlocutory orders can be 
attacked by an application for review. In civil cases, applica- 
tions for review of orders of the bailiwick Court are made to 
the District Court; from the District Court to the Superior 
Court; and from the Superior Court to the Court of the 
Empire. In criminal matters, applications for review of the 
orders of the bailiwick Judge and /uge @instruction and of the 
decisions of the Courts of Assessors are made to the District 
Court; from the District Court and Courts of Assize to the 


Superior Court. 
H. A. D. PHILLIPS. 













































ArT. V.—HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 
(Independent; Section.) 


TS aliter visum est: so John Stuart Mill wrote many years 
ago, when discussing the change in the Government of 
India by the substitution of the Crown for the Company as the 
governing power. In the last chapter of his book on Repre- 
sentative Government, he points out that, though by means of 
representation a civilized people can govern itself better than 
in any other way, still that the representatives of one country 
should attempt to govern another is not the right road to good 
government in that other country. Mill had been many years 
in the Company’s employment, and probably his feeling of 
respect for the employers whom he had served so faithfully and 
so long, influenced his views more than he himself suspected, 
The change from Company to Crown was probably inevit- 
able. It involved, however, a further change of which few were 
prescient—Mill being among the few—, the eventual govern- 
ment of India by the House of Commons, The modern ten- 
dency, not only in England, but in all countries governed by 
institutions which are parliamentary in more than name, has been 
for the representatives of the people to take upon themselves 
to usurp—some of my Tory friends would call it—largely the 
functions of the Executive. India has not been interfered with 
as much as might have been expected, for several reasons, of 
which not the least have been its distance and comparative 
inaccessibility ; but with the Telegraph and the Suez Canal, the 
obstacles to detailed interference have been much lessened, and 
every day finds more and more parliamentary talk concerning, 
and parliamentary pressure on, the Government of India. The 
last and most striking illustration of this has been the refusal of 
the Government of Her Majesty to sanction the re-imposition 
of the cotton duties. 

Now, with reference to this matter, I do not wish for one 
moment to discuss whether the cotton duties are desirable or 
not. On the face of them they are protective, and, with all 
due deference to such shining lights of finance as Mr. Henry 
Chaplin and the editor of the Pzoneer, protection is not con- 
sidered beneficial by most of those competent to judge, whe- 
ther it be practised in England or India. The argument 
that there is no difference between a duty on cutlery or 
machinery and one on cotton duties is also fallacious. 
There are no cutlery or machinery manufactories in India 
which would be protected by a duty of even fifty per cent. 
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against foreign producers. But this, after all, is not the real 
point at tssue. Whether the omission to tax cotton goods be 
wise policy, or not, it is certain that it is condemned by the 
united voice of vocal India, Officials, save in the Council, 
where influences, which Mill would have had little hesitation in 
calling sinister, largely prevail, and European and Native non- 
officials unite in condemning it. For once the Englishman and 
the Bengalee agree, and the note struck by the Pvoneer is 
hardly to be distinguished from the strains of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. And it is also morally certain that the deciding 
factor in the question has been the Lancashire vote. In 1879 
the same Lancashire vote caused a declaration in the House 
of Commons that the maintenance of these duties was indefen- 
sible: in 1894 it exerts its influence to prevent their re-imposi- 
tion. Tory Ministry and Liberal Ministry alike have shown 
themselves amenable toitsinfluence, and it is no insinuation 
of base motive to say that care for the welfare of Lancashire 
spinners has more to do with Lancashire opinion than com- 
passion for Indian consumers. Now, whatever may be the 
actual merits or demerits of these duties, any possible good 
which may be gained by not enforcing them, is outweighed 
a thousand times by the impression which journalists of 
every type, and speakers of every colour of politics in India 
are consciously or unconsciously conveying, that India is being 
sacrificed to English needs, and that with England justice can- 
not hold its own against expediency. The affectation of England 
ruling India purely for the good of India, and without any 
respect to the welfare of her own sons, is, of course, nonsense, 
and I do not think is seriously held by any one. It was Sir 
John Strachey who, some fifteen years ago, told us he was an 
Englishman first and then a Governor of India, Englishmen 
have never scrupled, nor indeed, is there any reason why they 
should scruple, to make what they can out of India, and Gov- 
ernment has certainly not erred by way of making its Euro- 
pean employée’s lot too hard. John Bright, in the olden days, 
thundered against the constant annexation of provinces—an- 
nexed, he said, to give new appointments and to afford fresh 
openings for English officials, But, although England has 
done well for her sons in India, the seneral belief in India and 
throughout the world, has been that she has always sincerely 
tried to serve India well. She has charged for it, true, but she 
has done the work for which she has charged. 

Such has been the belief; but little by little, I am afraid, 
events have tended to undermine it. ‘The Hill Exodus, for 
instance, has done much to lessen this belief. I do not for one 
moment mean to argue that an Englishman, brought up ina 
temperate climate, cannot do as much, if not more work, in 
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the cool retreats of Simla and Naini Tal, than he can do in 
the sultry climate of Calcutta, or Allahabad. But the particular 
work in this instance to be done is the governing of India, and 
it is hardly a healthy thing for the country at large that nearly 
all of the highest rank of officialdom should isolate itself, for 
the greater part of the year, far away from the great centres of 
the country, and in the case of Indian officials there is no 
special excuse for this isolation, A High Court Civilian 
Judge, of the same or superior standing to the Member of 
Council or Secretary, manages to stand the heat of June, or the 
mugginess of September well in both Calcutta and Allababad. 
This absence of the Governors has continually caused trouble 
in the past, and it threatens to cause still more in the future. 
To take an illustration of more than ten years ago. The greater 
part of the ill-feeling arising out of the Ilbert Bill agitation 
was caused by the fact that, soon after this began, the Govern- 
ment cleared out bag and baggage to Simla. Within a month 
of its return the whole matter was settled, and so it might 
have been in April, instead of December, if the Government 
could only have been kept in Calcutta. Again, last year, while 
angry feelings were rising between the Hindus and Maho- 
medans in many parts of the country, those who have the 
direction of Indian affairs were far away. True, both the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and of 
Bengal, with commendable speed, arrived on the spot after all 
was over. But circumstances may at any moment arise where 
immediate instructions and supervision are necessary and 
where the flooding of a river, or a block in a road, may prevent 
their forthcoming. The turning point of Luther’s career was his 
journey to Rome. There he saw what Rome really was, Let 
any one go to Simla, see how money is lavished there in every 
way, and let him remember that the Province of Bengal, which 
pays for the greatest part of this extravagance, and which 
many high officials are believed to think should be taxed still 
more heavily, cannot get sufficient money to give decent Court- 
houses to her Munsifs, or Magistrates, and he will come quickly 
to the conclusion that this gigantic Annual Road Cess is not a 
benefit to the country. 

A wider and a more violent shock has been given to con- 
fidence in British justice by the compensation grant of last 
year. Now,on the one hand, it was not to be denied that the 
fall of the rupee had caused much distress among English 
employés. A District Superintendent of Police, for instance, 
or an Executive Engineer, with a young family at home, and 
with a salary ample, with a two-shilling rupee, to bring it up 
decently, found that, with the depreciation of the rupee, his 
means for giving his children a decent English education were 
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becoming less and less, and any special steps for relieving hard 
cases would have been objected to by no one. But to give a com- 
pensation allowance all round—to young civilans, for instance, 
many of whom entered the service long after the rupee had 
begun to go down, and who are more than compensated for any 
loss in the value of the rupee by the fact that they hold positions, 
after five or six years, to which the elder men only attained in 
fifteen or sixteen—was monstrous. But what has struck the 
imagination chiefly is that the compensation was granted imme- 
diately after the Legislation had prohibited silver coinage. This 
last measure was professedly a leap in the dark ; its effect on the 
finances could not be foreseen, and yet, immediately after it is 
promulgated, an extra crore of rupees is added to the debit 
side of an embarrassed Treasury. No wonder the Services ad- 
mired Lord Lansdowne, but as little wonder that the outside 
world hardly consider him a heaven-born statesman. 

And now, to crown the whole matter, we have this affair of 
the cotton duties. The Pzonzer, which defends both the Simla 
Exodus and the Compensation Allowance, the Auglishman, 
which attacks the former and aot the latter,the English official, 
the native journalist, all describe the position as intolerable. In 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech at the Royal Exchange, he spoke of 
the danger arising to India from the constant interference of 
Parliament. Danger there certainly is, but it is as absolutely 
certain that salvation will not come from the direction towards 
which Lord Lansdowne looked. It is not likely that ever again 
a comparatively small bureaucratic body of public servants will 
be the uncontrolled rulers of India. Before the Mutiny, under 
the rule of the Company, the local officials, with the Governor- 
General at their head, were practically the sole rulers of India. 
A province was annexed, a war fought and won, long before 
the news reached Leadenhall Street that any disturbance 
calling for war or annexation was in existence. But, with the 
Telegraph wire and the Suez Canal, all this has been changed. 
It is a homely expression that who pays the piper calls the tune, 
and the British House of Commons, which pays for the Army 
and the Navy, and has got the control of the finances of India, 
is not likely to leave the choice of the tune in other hands. 
A Democratic assembly is not over favourably disposed 
towards a small bureaucracy, and the increasing tendency of the 
popular House in England is to look with suspicion on a 
great deal of the conduct of the Government of India. In 
regard to commercial matters, especially, it looks askance at 
governing Councillors who have not one commercial man 
among them, and who spend the greater part of the year ata 
place where the only merchants. visible are of the honest, 
but not very elevated, class known to Anglo-Indians as 
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bokkus-wallas, When I have said that the change from 
rule by a few officials in India to that of the House of 
Commons is inevitable, perhaps I have said enough, It is as 
certain as anything in sublunary politics can be, that there 
will be no reversal of this change—Wulla vestigia retrorsum. 
But, though the present state of affairs is in many ways dis- 
quieting and may at any time become dangerous, I think many 
will agree with me that it is an imporvement on what the state 
of things would be if India were ruled purely by English off- 
cials’ Bureaucracy has many advantages, and Indian official- 
dom will compare favourably, as to its members, or their work, 
with either Roman bureaucracy of old, or Prussian officialdom 
of the present day. But all bureaucracies have their weak- 
nesses, and these are as apparent in India as elsewhere. The 
contempt for popular aspirations, the desire that people should 
walk in the particular lines marked out for them, the desire 
to uphold one another per fas aut nefas, are products of 
bureaucratic Government, and may be seen in India as well 
as elsewhere. The attitude which the Indian Government have 
taken towards education, especially higher education, is a fit- 
ting illustration, It is true that the political aspirations of 
native Indians are confined to a small body of men, that the 
masses are much what they were a hundred’ years ago in poli- 
tical thought, or want of thought; but a little leaven in time 
penetrates the whole mass, and it seems the height of unwisdom 
to adopt the attitude which many officials have adopted to- 
wards the party knownas New India. Then, again, the bureau- 
cracy has become fatally weakened. The number of secre- 
taryships, with residence for a great part of the year in the 
hills, has gone on increasing. On the other hand, the District 
Officers, who are really the backbone of the Indian service, 
are diminishing in number Twenty years ago, in most dis- 
tricts, the Collector had a Joint-Magistrate of ten years’ stand- 
ing or more as his assistant. As the Pzoneer remarks, the Joint 
is now as extinct as the dodo. And the one district official 
who has now to carry the whole burden of administration on 
his shoulders, is so ovefwhelmed with routine and office work, 
that the time he has for his real work, which is to rule 
and supervise, is reduced to almost nothing. In Bengal one 
of the most extraordinary of recent developments is, that 
much of the most important criminal work in the country— 
that of Sub-Divisional Magistrates—is done by young men 
between twenty and thirty. By the time they come to the 
latter age they attain positions where, save as regards the hear- 
ing of appeals, a great part of them have no criminal work 
whatever to do. The work is done in many cases well, wonder: 
fully well, on the whole, if-the circumstances are considered ; 
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but the whole state of things is certainly unsatisfactory, and 
can hardly be expected to continue permanently ; and so al] 
over the country the governing power of the bureaucracy 
is getting less and less, and there is no likelihood of its in- 
creasing again. Now, what is likely to come about as the end 
of all this? And what is the desirable end? India is ob. 
viously in a state of transition. Where stands safety? To 
answer that question, | may have to take my readers some 
way. I should answer, representation of India in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and greater local independence—Home Rule, if 
you will, as regards local matters. Here those readers who 
have borne with me up to now, may possibly put this article 
down with the exclamation, “Behold the dreamer. This way 
lies madness.” 

Let me attempt to justify myself. Since the Elections of 
1885, when three-fourths of Ireland sent back to Parliament 
a solid mass of Irish Home Rulers, and since Mr. Gladstone’s 
adoption of a Home Rule policy with reference to that country, 
and its endorsement by the great mass of the Liberal Party, 
Home Rule has been in the air. In his first Bill, Mr. Gladstone, 
with the practical turn of mind of an English statesman, looked 
only at the immediate question in hand—the Government of 
Ireland. Butin 1893 his party forced him to look further, 
and his scheme for retaining the Irish Members in the House 
of Commons would have inevitably led to other portions of 
Great Britain and Ireland having local houses of representa- 
tives, as well as members in the Imperial Legislature. A large 
portion of the people, and not only of the people, but of the 
thinkers as well, in both Wales and Scotland, demand Home 
Rule for their own countries. Without venturing to prophesy 
as to the special form in which Home Rule will be brought 
about for the different parts of the United Kingdom, I think 
that most people who take interest in the politics of Great 
Britain, are of opinion that inevitably out of the present state 
of affairs will be evolved an Imperial Parliament which will 
leave local and provincial affairs in the hands of local and 
provincial bodies. 

And if the British Empire is to continue; if Canada and the 
Cape and Australia are to continue a part thereof, it seems 
to me certain that they, too, must have a share in directing the 
Councils of the Empire, and that the only really sufficient way 
of doing this is by their having representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament of the future. In time of peace, when no demands 
are made on the Colonies, things may remain for a long time, 
possibly an indefinite time, as they are, but if once war come, 
and the sacrifices necessarily attendant on war be called for 
from the Colonies, they will inevitably demand a share in the 
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Empire’s Councils. -And to Englishmen, at least, such a 
demand will commend itself as right. And if this beso; if 


the Colonies may rightly demand a voice in the Imperial 
Parliament, why should not India also do the same? True, 
India is not, as most of the Colonies are, inhabited by English- 
men; but her trade with England, and the position she holds 
as regards European politics, are far greater than those of any 
colony. And again, England holds India as a great trust, I might 
say, her great trust. Now, in order that she may manage this 
trust aright, India must be known, and those who know her must 
be able to bring forth their knowledge where it is likely to have 
the most weight. And where can that be save in the Imperial 
Parliament ? If India had only a dozen or sixteen members in 
the House of Commons, would cotton goods have ever been 
excluded from the list of taxable articles ? Now, I do not 
think it necessary to say much as regards the argument that 
India cannot be represented. We all know that the masses, 
ninety-nine hundreths, or more if you will, of the Indian people, 
are absolutely non-vocal as to any wants beyond those of their 
village ; that they have no interest in, or comprehension of, 
affairs that are non-local in nature. All this goes without saying. 
The same was true, probably, of England a hundred years ago. 
But there is a vocal India—lI do not refer principally to New 
India, or the newspaper press—the component parts whereof 
represent great interests and are able most emphatically to 
speak for themselves —Chambers of Commerce, great associa- 
tions, such as the British Indian, even the much derided Muni- 
cipalities and District Boards, all have ideas on imperial sub- 
jects, and most probably, if occasion required, would have no 
hesitation in expressing them, Out of such bodies the non- 
official members of the Representative Councils come, and they 
might very well send a limited number of members to some 
future Imperial Parliament. 

It is sometimes said that the officials are much more 
careful of the interests of the masses than the members 
of the bodies which I have mentioned—the classes, as they 
may be called. There is an element of truth in this state- 
ment; how much, it would: be very difficult to decide ; but 
as far as it is so, there is no reason to suppose that in any 
case in which the officials judged the demand of the 


classes inimical to the masses, they would not, as long as there . 


was a Secretary of State, a supreme official for Indian affairs, 
have plenty of opportunities for enforcing their views. India’s 
opportunity will probably come in one of two ways: either 
it will be found necessary in the future for the Colonies to have 
their representatives in the Imperial Parliament, in which 
case India’s claim can hardly be overlooked or some special 
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circumstances will bring the necessity of a special scheme for 
India to a head. Possibly the rapid decline in the value of 
the rupee, and the consequent total disorganisation of Indian 
finance, may be the immediate necessity. I do not wish to 
say a single word as to the merits of bimetallism, or any of the 
other remedies for India’s finances put forward. But it does seem 
to me a matter in which those most concerned should have a 
voice. The bankruptcy or non-bankruptcy of India should 
not be decided by Councils, whether at Westminster or Simla, 
without those who have the most interest in the matter being 
allowed to speak, | 

And this leads me to the second side of my vision for 
the future. In matters local and provincial more liberty 
must be given to local bodies, or, in other words, Govern- 
ment will have to be more local than it was before, 
As long as India is a part of the British Empire, she 
necessarily will have imperial interests, but the greater 
part of the governing work now done at Simla could be done 
more efficiently and expeditiously if done locally. John Bright, 
many years ago, thought decentralisation necessary for the 
good government of India. Instead of one monstrous govern- 
ing machine, with its head-quarters in Calcutta, he believed it 
all essential that there should be half a dozen local Govern- 
ments, each dealing with a limited amount of country. At 
present, I think, we all agree that there must be an Imperial 
Government dealing with matters military and foreign. But 
almost all other matters might be better managed by local 
authorities. In connection with this I might refer to the 
present state of the Civil Service and the question of simul- 
taneous examinations. Competitive examinations are at best 
but of negative merit. They are a better plan of selecting untried 
young men, if properly conducted, than any other system ; but 
they do not necessarily guarantee efficiency. As they are at 
present carried on, no allowance is made for physical strength, 
or endurance, though this surely is a factor in determining a 
civilian’s efficiency. The Anglo-Indian papers are full of the 
cry that, if simultaneous examinations be granted, the service 
will be crammed with Bengalees and Mahrattas. I do not my- 
self believe this for one moment. I believe the sons of Euro- 
peans who, owing to the present rate of exchange, have to fore- 
go any ideaof sending their children to England, would be the 
principal gainers, But the point I wish to make is this :—There 
are two great arguments in favour of the further employment 
of natives in the Government of this country : one is on the 
score of cheapness, and the second is on the ground that it is 
reasonable and right that they should be employed in govern- 
ing their own country. Now, as regards the second argument, 
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which seems to me the stronger of the two, if the servi¢es were 
provincial and were fed provincially, much of the objection to 
simultaneous examinations would disappear. It may be fairly 
argued that a Bengalee has a right to be associated in the 
government of Bengal. But what right has he tobe a Gover- 
nor in the Punjab? The Land of the Five Rivers is not his 
own country, more than Ceylon or Victoria is. And if, instead 
of one great Civil Service, India had a number of local services, 
and suitable rules were made for their being recruited partly in 
England and partly in the local province, whether by simulta- 
neous examination or otherwise, all legitimate aspirations on 
behalf of the educated native could be met, and there is little 
fear that Lcecal Government would suffer. I might say in 
passing that the Imperial Government would, in such a case, 
have but few Civil Officers ; and these would be appointed just 
as the higher Civil Officers in England are, direct by the Crown. 

But Local Government means more than local Civil Services, 
Legislative Councils, District Boards, Municipalities are each 
in their different way doing something to teach a’ section of the 
people at least something about the art of government. To 
us, who live amongst the people, this education may seem to be 
avery slow process, and sometimes some unexpected event 
may lead us to doubt whether it be progressing at all. Fault- 
finding is easier and more congenial to most of mankind than 
praising, and it-is an easy work to point out faults in Munici- 
palities and District Boards. But tothe outsider, or to any one 
who can take an_—outside-view, say, of the progress since the 
days of Lord Ripon’s Local Government Circulars, the advance 
would, I believe, be found to be very considerable ; and it is 
only in this direction that real progress is to be looked 
for. The details of government must be left largely to experts ; 
but the driving force has largely to be found in the classes, ever 
increasing, who take an interest in their own neighbourhood 
being well and properly administered. As tothe lowest item 
in Indian life—-the village—I need not quote testimony to show 
that, as regards -.the regulation of it, the villagers, at least the 
higher in caste of them, have always taken a part; and as 
regards towns, most of which are simply conglomerations of 
villages, it will be found that the better-to-do take a very con- 
siderable interest in their local mohalla affairs at least. Muni- | 
cipal life, too, though stillin its infancy, yet exists. What is 
most needed in India is the turning of all this interest tn the 
right direction. 

Take the great village question at present,—pure drinking 
water. I believe that the leaders of native society, Municipal 
Commissioners, District Board Members and the like, are being 
more and more convinced of the advantages to be derived 
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from a supply of pure drinking water. From them this con- 
viction may penetrate, and is I believe doing so, amongst men 
of local light and leading. Win these latter and you have 
more than half convinced the village. And it is only through 
these means that the people of the country at large will ever be 
likely to get and appreciate this boon. An autocratic ruler 
could hardly hope for success if he directed that only 
a particular well, locked and having a pump annexed 
to it, should be used for a supply of drinking water, But 
there is no reason why the local authoritities in a town, 
or the headmen in a village, themselves convinced of the ad- 
vantages of pure water, should not be able to bring about the 
change indicated. The inhabitants of big towns have not been 
long in discovering the advantage of filtered water supplied 
by water-works ; and, if the leaders of the people themselves 
take the initiative inthe matter, it will not be long before the 
masses prefer pure water to impure. 

I have given this question of drinking water as an illustration, 
but it is only one of a hundred which might be brought forward. 
Decentralisation, more power to local authorities, is as much 
wanted here as before ’88 it wasin Rural England. Andas 
County Councils have been supplemented in England by Parish 
Councils, so I believe it will be found in India that Decentralisa- 
tion will have to be extended much more than is dreamt of by 
our rulers at present. The Local Governments need largely to 
have the incumbrance of the Supreme Government withdrawn 
from them, and the district authorities are, and will be, all the 
better, the less they are interfered with by the Local Govern- 
ments. But even the limits of a district are much too large for 
successful government. Districts, some of them as large and as 
populous as Wales, need to be sub-divided again and again for 
really good administration. And as it is obvious that, even if it 
were desirable, the English District Magistrate can have but little 
time and opportunity to follow the work of these small local 
bodies, it is absolutely necessary that the people themselves 
should be the main administrative force therein. To teach the 
people, the classes, in the first instance, to judge aright is, to my 
mind, work inferior to none which falls to the lot of the 
District Magistrate and the higher officials generally. At pre- 
sent the principal local official—I use the word local official 
in its most restricted sense—is the Sub-Inspector of Police. 
At all tymes and until we have another India altogether, this 
official must necessarily have considerable authority. As long 
as there is crime, there must be police to detect it and bring its 
perpetrators to punishment. But what seemsto me so desir- 
able—nay more than desirable, almost necessary, if India is 
not to drift altogether—is, that there should be, besides the 
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official policemen, non-official bodies with, in case of necessity, 
expert help, competent to carry out the local administration 
in all matters that appertain to good government and are not of 
police. In districts you have already such bodies in the Dis- 
trict Boards. Little by little the powers of these Boards must 
increase, and it must be remembered that the only moral power 
you can put up against the House of Commons is a popular 
Board, whether it be a Legislative Council or a District Board. 
Members of that House who may be inclined to brush away all 
opinions given by officials, will think twice before they oppose 
the unanimous opinion of non-officials in our elected Councils, I 
have no doubt myself that the unanimous vote of the non- 
officials on the cotton question will be a potent factor, if it 
ever be discussed in the House of Commons, and it would be 
more potent still, if it were not urged that the non-official mem- 
bers are nominated rather than elected members. 

To conclude, then, as far as I can see, if this country is to get 
rid of having the House of Commons constantly interfering, with 
the best intentions undoubtedly, but in many matters igno- 
rantly and therefore probably wrongly, in the administration of 
this country, it can only be by India having some members of 
its own in the House of Commons, who may be relied on as 
possessed alike of knowledge of matters Indian and being 
responsible to [Indian opinion ;—in this I include Anglo-Indian 
opinion. And as to the second, and, perhaps, more important, 
change which will make the chance of House of Commons 
interference less, 1 would point to the necessity of decentrali- 
sation and of perfecting local non-official bodies, where possible ; 
on which local administration might fall. The House of Com- 
mons does not interfere with the Colonies ; it hardly ever in- 
terferes with local bodies in the United Kingdom acting within 
their powers; and the more such bodies are established in 
British India, the less is the House of Commons likely to in- 
terfere with them. But, if India has no buffer against interfer- 
ence, save a number of officials, it is difficult to anticipate how 
far this interference may go. It needs no prophet to see that 
it almost certainly will go too far for good government, if it do 
not become the cause of untold calamity. 
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ART. VI—FROM A WANDERER’S NOTE-BOOK, 
I. 


A FLYING VISIT TO BRUSSELS. 


6 HE way to the Clouds of Magellan,” writes Sir John 
Herschell, in his charming letters on the southern stars, 
“the way to the Clouds of Magellan lies through a desert,” 

I think no more fitting simile than this, of the glittering 
nebula in the Antarctic sky, which, far more than the Pleiades, 
deserves to be described in the late Laureate’s words, as a 
swarm of fireflies in a net of gauze—the fiery cloud of 
diamond-dust hemmed in on all sides by a sky of inky black- 
ness, unpierced by the glimmer of a single star—could be found 
to describe the fair city of Brussels, set as it is in the midst 
of a country the like of which, for unbroken weariness, can 
be found only in the Sahara, or the howling wastes of Gobi. 

Belgium is a little country, and the distance from the 
frontier to the capital is a mere finger’s breadth on the map, 
Russia is a very big country, and hundreds of miles of plain 
and forest lie between its borders and beautiful old Moscow ; 
and yet, if the choice were offered me, I had rather make 
the journey to the old capital of the Tsars, from whatever 
side you wish, north, east, west, or south, than go to Brussels 
from France or Holland, where their boundaries come so close 
that only a forenoon’s journey divides them from the capital. 

Why, it is difficult to say ; but the fact is not to be gainsaid, 
that the journey to the little Belgian capital is one of the 
most wearisome in Europe: undertaken in unwillingness, 
carried out through growing discomforts, and looked back upon 
with a firm resolution never to undertake it again. 

Yet, the country around Brussels was fair enough, and full 
of the virgin freshness of the opening summer, when I passed 
through. The lilacs were laden with purple clusters, and the 
laburnums coyly shook their yellow tresses in the soft air, 
where every pretty cottage nestled in green. The well-tilled 
fields spread away in delicate greenery to the horizon, dotted 
here and there with stiff rows of poplars, that stood out stark 
and statue-like against the bright blue sky. 

The truth is, the fault lies not in Belgium, as pretty a 
country as any in Europe, where industry has made of every 
meadow a fair garden; the real culprits are the Belgian Rail- 
way Companies with their unkempt carriages, their ill-made, 
and worse laid rails, and paralytic engines that jolt and grunt 
with great pretence of speed, only to crawl along helplessly 
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some twenty miles an hour. Hence it is that one arrivés in 
their fair capital, weary and jaded, and, like some foot-sore 
desert caravan, hardly able to value the delightful oasis that 
marks the journey’s end. 

But the morning that follows—it should be marked with 
chalk as a day apart, among many days of travel and sight- 
seeing. 

A freshly opened day, with young life pervading every leaf, 
the rich scent pouring forth from rosy hawthorn, and white 
and purple lilac; not too chilly, and yet with a kindly keenness 
that brings fresh colour to the cheeks and fresh vigour to the 
veins, 

Our hotel was just beside the park that lies in front of the 
palace of the kings of the Belgians, and from the window 
one could see the sentries pacing up and down, keeping guard 
over their littke Queen. In the park, the thrushes had been 
singing for an hour or more, though it was only half-past six 
when we started to see the city. 

From the palace park, one turns to the left through pretty 
winding streets, full of that dainty neatness which gives 
Brussels its particular charm ; and, after five minutes’ walk, 
one reaches the great square of the Hotel de Ville, where the 
morning market is held—the prettiest sight in all Brussels, 
the most characteristic fragment of Belgian life. 

We are apprised of our nearness to the great square by a 
babble of women’s voices pronouncing gaily the quaint French 
of the last century, for the language has remained unchanged 
since Belgium was French territory, Mingling with this, one 
hears the broad accents of the farmers’ wives who have come 
to the fair, pouring forth their rich-toned Flemish, which is 
almost the English of Norfolk, spoken, as it were, through a 
veil, You hear words that are familiar, and the whole accent is 
the same as that which one hears on the lips of the fishermen 
of Yarmouth, and yet the general sense seems to escape one, 
vanishing in a mist of half-German participles and infinitives. 
At last, as we come to the end of the street, a deep-mouthed 
clamour of dogs rises up, and the Grande Place of the Hotel 
de Ville opens up before us. What a picture it is! In front, 
the Hotel de Ville, or Rath Haus, which we might call in 
English the Guildhall, or Town Council, rises up before us in 
tier above tier of graceful arches, with delicate lace-like tracery 
of stone, ending in a lofty angel-tipped spire that soars up 
full of grace and lightness into the luminous blue. The other 
sides of the square are filled in with public buildings, full of 
the same stately grace and daintiness that marks everything in 
Brussels, their gilded balconies and mosaic studded facades 
gleaming bright and brilliant in the morning sun. 
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But the full current of human life that fills the square on 
this market morning soon draws the eyes down from the sky, 
and the “slender shafts of shapely stone;” and the deep- 
tongued barking of dogs, forces one to notice the most original 
feature of this Belgian fair. 

Fair Flemish dames, with their broad, good-natured faces 
and yellow hair, drawn skilfully under bright-coloured ker- 
chiefs ; each one setting out her wares on a stall, here well- 
grown vegetables, lettuces, onions, garlics, leeks, new potatoes, 
and fat asparagus ; there butter and yellow cheeses, and curdled 
milk and cream, on the other side flowers, red roses, blue 
forget-me-nots, rich-scented stocks, and golden crested migno- 
nette, reminding us that we are in the garden of Europe; and 
beside every stall a little waggon, with brass-mounted harness, 
and in the shafts a big, broad-chested dog, shaggy retriever, 
or Newfoundland, or great Dane, or other wide-shouldered 
hounds of nameless breeds and gentle natures. Most of them 
sleep in harness, lying with their soft noses peacefully resting on 
outstretched paws; but here and there one sees them lying 
with blinking eyes, peering out upon the dog-world around 
them, where adventures amorous, or warlike, may be found. In 
one corner, sudden and dire confusion arises between the stalls 
of a vegetable woman and a vendor of cheeses and milk. 

A great grey hound, smooth-skinned and one-eyed, has fallen 
on a shaggy retriever, and, both harnessed to their little waggons, 
they plunge, and bark, and bite, overturning the stalls beside 
them, and sending the newly-shelled peas spinning across 
the broad stones of the square, while a golden rivulet of 
cream, curls and bubbles along the footpath, Shrill screams 
in Flemish and in French rend the air, mixed with laughter 
of the broad-faced neighbours, whose own dogs, however, soon 
join in the general confusion, and the corner of the square 
soon becomes a Pandemonium of barking dogs, reeling 
waggons, and wildly gesticulating Belgian women. 

We were glad enough to get away from this hubbub, to a 
quiet corner, where three streets join, and where stands one 
of the most peculiar sights of this Belgian city. 

It is difficult to preserve the tone of polite literature in 
writing of this little fountain, though the Belgians have lost 
all reticence and feeling of shame in speaking of their beloved 
Manneke, as they call the little mannikin who forms the foun- 
tain. Picture to yourself a little boy, some two years old, 
carved in black marble, and “clothed in the four corners of 
space,’ a delicate Indian simile for stark naked. Stark naked, 
in truth, the little black statue is, and yet, without any violation 
of natural probability, though with some slight violation, per- 
haps, of artificial propriety, the little man sends forth his stream 
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of clear water day and night, as free from shame as our first 
parents in Eden; and if I have written about him to any pur- 
pose, I need not add that the water does not come from his eyes. 

But this little man, this black water baby, is really a person- 
age of great dignity and renown; about whom cluster as 
many legions as blind Homer has recorded of Achilles, the 
son of Peleus. Brought to Belgium, they say, from the East 
by Geoffroi de Bouillon, in the time of the Crusades, the 
mannikin has become in time the foremost citizen of the 
capital, as he is unquestionably the oldest. He is a Knight 
of the Legion d’Honneur, a free Burgher of the city of Brus- 
sels, and I know not how many other titles and dignities have 
been bestowed upon him since the days of Louis XV. 


Every year, at the beginning of the Féte National—the Na-- 


tional Festival—, he is taken down from his shell-shaped niche; 
his little knees are wiped dry, and an elegant suit of medizval 
cut is brought for him, knee breeches, tail-coat, buckled shoes, 
silk stockings, and cocked hat, all gorgeous with colour and 
rich in gold and silver lace. 

For three days he is the central figure of the Belgian 
saturnalia, and wherever, the mannikin goes the revels run 
highest, in mirth and wild frolic and fun; and many a new 
married couple can claim him as their go-between, There is 
also a religious element about the festival,and I am not sure 
that the shameless little mannikin cannot claim a Cardinal’s 
hat; but I fear the little Eastern heathen is too strong for the 
Church, and his rollicking humour would endanger the purity 
and solemnity of the faith, were not this a Catholic country, 
where religion and merry-making are never far apart. 

The story of how he came by his Court dress is a curious 
one: When the armies of Louis XV., ‘le roi soleil,’ overran 
Belgium, and invested the capital, the French soldiers in a 
frolic mood stole the little mannikin, little recking of the 
enormity of their offence. Conquest the broad-faced Belgians 
could endure, but the loss of their oldest inhabitant, never ; 
and a general massacre of the French was decided on. 
But, tidings of this reaching the King of the French, he 
caused a proclamation to be made for the recovery of the 
dusky water baby, and when he had been found, loaded him 
with decorations, uniforms, and citizenships. Here I am warned 
by a pious Belgian lady that I run great risk of condemna- 
tion by speaking of this little black statue as a ‘heathen’ and 
a‘water baby.” She reminds me that devout tradition re- 
gards him as a Holy Babe, and even points to Jerusalem 
as his birth-place. This is worse than all, Fancy a Holy 
Babe made free citizen of Brussels, and Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, not to mettion his moist proclivities, As far 
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as one can judge, the little statue is really Roman, belonging 
perhaps, to the times of the later Cxsars. , 

From this water baby’s grotto we returned to the Grande 
Place, and thence, by carriage to the famous gallery of Antoine 
Wiertz,in one of the fresh green suburbs of this dainty city, 
It was about half-past seven, when we got there, and ordinarily 
the gallery is not opened till half-past nine. But a few minutes 
of honey-tongued persuasion, that Peithés which the Greek 
sage declares to be the end of oratory, and the door beneath 
the vine-clad porch was openec to us. In the great hall, where 
Wiertz’s gigantic pictures are hung, a grey-haired old man, 
with felt slippers on his feet and a cloth tied round his head, 
was sprinkling sawdust and sweeping clean the tiled floor, in 
peaceful oblivion of the depicted terrors on the walls. Every 
now and then he hummed to himself some snatch of Flemish 
song, while the demons and writhing Titans scowled down on 
his grey innocent head. 

Chamber of Terrors! Ye whose nerves are not of iron; 
whose bed curtains harbour nightly hobgoblins and nameless 
things with glittering eyes and horrid squirming bodies ; who 
cannot enter a long disused chamber, or some antique cell 
with shuddering knowledge of the wild things of darkness 
that lurk therein, come not here! Tempt not the redoubtable 
horrors of the gallerie Wiertz. Over the door should be 
written Dante’s gloomy words :— 

Per me si va nella citt& dolente ; 
Per me si va nel eterno dolore 
Per me si va tra le perdute gente— 

Right opposite the door is a great picture of the fight between 
Greeks and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; Titan figures, 
full of wild hate and cunning and wrath; splashes of blood 
on dead limbs; treacherous blows ready to fall ; murderous 
maces ready to crackle and crash through maddened brains, 
On the right a picture full of more than tragedy, the Saviour 
of the world, standing mournful, with shaded eyes, in the 
midst of a vision of wild fanaticism and crime committed in 
His name and the name of His religion. Then, as a note of 
contrast, a soft-coated watch dog, peacefully resting in his 
kennel, a picture full of ingenious deception rather than true 
art. 

On the right end wall, again, a war of Titans, huge figures 
of superhuman fierceness, and hate and pain; and _ under- 
neath, as a foil for these dark horrors, a Flemish maiden, 
peering through a window at her passing lover; two damsels 
full of the self-conscious mystery of opening womanhood, 
whispering all-important nothings in each other’s ears, and 
last of all, a picture of Mme. Wiertz, the artist’s mother, 
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a quaint old dame, with a mob cap, quilted petticoat, and 
shawl, who peers over her spectacle at a stocking she is 
knitting ; placidly unconscious of her wild son’s terrible dreams, 
and owning far more kinship with the old sweeper in felt shoes 
than with the wild Titans and demons that deck the walls. 

Still moving to the right, one comes again to one of those 
terrible pictures that Antoine Wiertz loved to draw. It is 
called One of the Great Ones of the Earth, and the vast canvas 
stretches up from floor to ceiling. A great naked giant, the 
type of the Great Ones of the Earth, full of wild, nameless 
savagery devours the pigmy armies of the earth, types of the 
unprivileged, the ‘lower orders,” the common people, so re- 
morselessly ground under foot. Between his great teeth, wild 
and blood-thirsty, strong as iron bars, are fragments of human 
limbs and torn pieces of flesh and sinews. In one hand, 
clutched tight with wild ferocity, the nails like some great 
tiger’s claws, all red with blood, writhes, with wild fruitless 
agony, a man still living, one of the unprivileged poor, 
struggling against the Great One, as some wretch in time of 
plague, too soon buried, might struggle and tear at the coffin 
lid. : 

A little to the right is a charming little scene of Flemish 
life, full of quaint simplicity and gentleness, that recalls to us 
curiously the roses and cream of the market-place, which find 
their reflections in the cheeks ard throats of the pretty peasant 

irls, 

, Then, again, another horror in this terrible gallery, where one 
frightful sight succeeds another asin the circles of Dante’s 
Hell. This time it is an execution, one of the sanguinary 
tragedies of the guillotine; looked at not from the point of 
view of some outsider, nor even that of the chaplain, or the 
official of the jail, nor even from the point of view of the 
executioner himself. No, Antoine Wiertz’s execution is seen 
through the eyes of the already dissevered head, after the 
keen knife has fallen, and as the wildly suffering head, still 
keenly conscious, and throbbing with blood in every severed 
artery, is tossed from the mutilated trunk to the horrible 
basket of death. Red, red, red over the whole picture. 
Terrible momentary visions that flash through the still palpi- 
tating brain; quiet scenes of childhood, seen now through a 
scarlet mist ; then a ghastly picture of murder, a sudden reve- 
lation of crime ; then the last dark tragedy of vengeance ; then 
swift darkness, a sudden flash of quiet light, and the suffering 
soul is free from the tortured body, 

Beside this is the most famous picture in the gallery: A 
Scene from Hell, Napoleon the Great, in his grey cloak and 
cocked hat, moving dark-.and gloomy as in life, amid the 
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yellow flames that lap and twine around his limbs. Then 
around him a crowd of his victims: bereaved women, widows, 
childless sad mothers, parted lovers, whose bridegrooms were 
torn away to make food for the Corsican’s cannon. They 
crowd around him, full of wild, impotent fury of revenge, 
shrieking aloud their imprecations on his head, and holding up 
red, ghastly fragments of his glorious victories. Among them, 
cold and unmoved, stands Napoleon in his satanic beauty, dark 
and gloomy, and relentless as Tisiphoné herself. 

More Titans, the devils striving with the angels for the lost 
paradise, a horrid rout of wild tossing forms hurled down 
through space. 

Then three pictures cunningly contrived to surprise the 
spectator, as if some added horror were needed in this terrible 
place. They are hidden each in a little side chamber, to be 
seen only through a tiny opening like a key-hole, so that one 
seems to peer through a crevice at the pictures gifted with the 
high relief and perspective of life. 

The first is a premature burial—a wild face peering from 
under a coffin lid, hid away ina vault in the hurry of cholera 

anic. The other is a maniac woman, supping off the limbs 
of her little child. The third, conceived in quite a different 
sense. La liseuse de Romans-—the novel-reader—a nude woman, 
full of sensuous beauty, with fair supple skin, lying on a couch, 
and drawing delight, full of suggestions of sensuality from the 
poisoned pages of impure novels, Below, hardly seen at first, 
a sly, hideous fiend, pushing towards her new fuel for the 
feeding of passionate fancies, 

And so farewell to the Chamber of Horrors ; out once more 
in the fresh spring air, full of the scent of lilacs and laburnums 
and hawthorns; and the nightmares wither and melt away. 


II.—NEVSKI PROSPECT. 


Shall I say that Nevski Prospect is the Oxford Street, the 
Ring the Unten den Linden of St. Petersburg? And yet, 
perhaps, better say it is simply Nevski Prospect. For the 
great street of the Tsar's northern capital has a character of 
its own, a genius, if streets can be said to have genius, quite 
peculiar and apart, and having as little in common with the 
chestnut-shaded avenue of Vienna, or the Kaiser great highway, 
lined with lime trees, and faintly scented with cigars and Lim- 
burger cheese, as with our own great causeway from Holborn 
to Hyde Park. 

I think the first thing that strikes you as you walk down 
Nevski, from the western end beside the Winter Palace, the 
Hermitage, and the cluster of Imperial buildings there, is that 
something is missing from Nevski, or that something which 
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originally belonged to the complete design, has been taken 
away, and has left an empty place behind it. 

The curious thing is, I have never quite been able to satisfy 
myself what the missing word in Nevski is. Perhaps one looks 
for the trees, and feels the lack of them, perhaps it is that the 
extreme width of Nevski, wide enough to allow a double line 
of tramways, or double carriage way, and immensely broad 
footpaths, besides a wide empty space in the centre, dwarfs the 
buildings on each side, palaces, though many of them are, and 
makes them look as if their crowns had been shorn off. 

Be it the lack of trees, or the dwarfed palaces—or, perhaps, 
it is the lack of black silk hats—, I am rather inclined to think 
this has something to do with it after all. 

And once you turn your attention to the question of hats, 
it becomes quite evident that they have a great deal to do with 
Nevski’s special character. Far and away the most character- 
istic and representative hat in St. Petersburg, without any 
doubt or cavil, is the hat of the /svosschtk, or hackney coach- 
man. Coach is hardly the word, however. I could never quite 
make up my mind whether to consider the hireable convey- 
ances of St. Petersburg exaggerated goat-carriages, or micros- 
copic phaetons. At any rate, they are harnessed to shaggy 
ponies, and the driver, who is also shaggy, though his hair 
has been cropped round a bowl, at the back, the driver is 
dressed in a blue dressing-gown, and top boots. 

In polite circles in St. Petersburg, it is considered of first 
importance that the coachman should be a personage of weight; 
and as the weight of an approximately spherical body— 
fashionable coachmen in St. Petersburg have approximately 
spherical bodies—varies as the circumference, to keep a really 
stylish coachman in St. Petersburg means a serious outlay in 
crimson waist bands, top boots, blue dressing-gowns, and crimson 
sashes. That might have contented most people, but the master 
touch is the hat, a low beaver, with curly brim, and long brown 
hair, such a hat as Mr. Pickwick used to wear. This is what 
the Nevski driver thinks a suitable crown to his most pictur- 
esque attire. 

Next in conspicuousness, though not to be compared to 
the Isvosschiks in real native originality, in the way of head 
covering, certainly come the helinets of the Guards. The 
Horse Guards, the oldest cavalry regiments in Russia, are 
splendid in their golden helmets, with two-headed eagles poised 
on the crest ; and the Cavalier Guard, with their silver helms, 
also brooded over by the two-headed king of birds, hecause two 
heads, I suppose, are better than one, and the heads of Guards- 
men are not supposed to count. 

But in the direction of picturesqueness, the three-cornered 
cocked hats of the Jurisprudents cannot certainly be left out. 
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When I first encountered these gold-laced tricomes, surmount- 
ing much-galooned greatcoats, with a shining, shaven face 
between, I thought the wearers were gentlemen-ushers, or exe- 
cutioners, or something of that sort ; but at last I was informed 
that they were simply law-students, and a vision at once arose 
of the sacred gardens of the temple ablaze with gold-laced 
cocked-hats ; or the new law-courts invaded by the gentle- 
men in galooned overcoats ; and yet why should not lawyers 
wear this head-gear? Many of them have three corners to 
their heads already, or perhaps more. 

Then the hats of the Russian Popes must not be forgotten. 
In Russia, as if to cheapen the schismatical western pontiff, 
every priest is a Pope, just as in England every voter is a king 
constructively ; and in Russia, moreover, every priest must be 
married ; must, in fact, file a wedding certificate before he can 
take over a cure; moreover, as if to prevent too much ofa 
good thing, no Russian priest may marry twice. This is said 
to be the reason priest’s wives live so long in Russia, because 
they are so well taken care of. 

But we were talking about hats. The Russian Popes wear hats 
rather like the Isvosschiks and Mr. Pickwick, but a storey 
higher, as though to show that the ecclesiastical is above the 
temporal driver. 

When the priest’s wife dies, as sometimes happens in spite of 
all precautions, he generally becomes a monk, as a necessary 
step to higher promotion in the church, Then, to signalise the 
change, the brim is clipped of its beaver. 

One cannot talk of hats in Russia without speaking of the 
military head-gear, and the unworthy covering to the crowns 
of that august body, the Chinovniks. What is a Chinovnik, you 
ask? Well, perhaps, the safest answer is, that every one who 
is not something else is a Chinovnik Peasants, for instance, 
are peasants ; therefore they are not Chinovniks, The same 
applies to merchants, and soldiers; but everyone else, pretty 
nearly, is; so everyone else wears the badge of his particular 
chin in a narrow coloured line round his cap. The caps are 
round, low-peaked affairs, wider at the top than at the bottom— 
inverted truncated cones, I think, is the scientific term; but 
the important thing is the coloured line, 

Railway people, for instance,—of course, everyone will see 
that railway people, not being anything else, are Chinovutks—, 
railway people wear a narrow line of raspberry colour. Cus- 
toms’ people, the inquisitive persons who dig among your lug- 
gage at frontier stations, and then make chalk hieroglyphics 
on the top of your trunk, are distinguished by a green line. 
Telegraph people wear a yellow line, and soon. Some day 
I am going to make a research into the influence of colour upon 
character, with special reference to the Russian Chinovniks. 

Then come the fair sex; they ought really to have come 
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first ; they mostly do ; but then the Isvosschiks’ hat was simply 
irresistible. The ladies, of course, wear pretty much the same 
kind of bonnets as elsewhere ; they have. however, the pret- 
tiest little fur caps in winter; but that is a question we wont 
go into at present. 

But as for the peasants, Marfutka and Taraska, as Lyef Tols- 
toi calls them, in that letter of his where he wishes to teach 
them all that he knows himself; Marfutka wears the neatest of 
coloured kerchiefs,—perhaps “ satin snoods ” would be the right 
word, if they were satin. But they are far outshone by the 
nurses. I am informed that the proper description of a 
fashionable Petersburgh nurse’s attire is a combination of 
kokoshnik and searafan. A kokoshnik is a silk cap combined 
with acoronet, a kind of inverted crescent, with the points 
coming downwards, and heavily sprinkled with imitation pearls. 
A searafan—well it is dangerous fora mere male person to 
try to describe a searafan, However, here goes: It is a kind 
of extensive fore and aft pinafore, with braces, and heavily 
caparisoned with gold and silver tinsel; then it is worn with 
baggy shirt sleeves. Who would not be a Russian baby, to be 
able to contemplate so much magnificence ? 

After this, the typical costume of Russian peasant women in 
old days, the sheep-skin cap of the common Mujik falls rather 
flat, But the Mujik is rendered picturesque by a sheep-skin 
sreatcoat, with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in, and 
weathered into a maze of colours that only a Dutch painter 
could do justice to. 

Last, among remarkable hat wearers of Nevski, come the 


Tartars from Kazan; they also wear caps of sheep-skin, as do’ 


the Mujiks ; but when you have said caps of sheep-skin, you 
have exhausted the resemblance. The two sheep-skin caps, 
the Tartar’s and the Mujik’s, are worlds apart ; they express 
outwardly an infinity of race-difference, and race-genius; the 
contrast between the lazy, melancholy, mystical Russian, and 
the sly, sharp, crafty Tartar, once the conqueror, now the 
pedlar, to his former victims. C.J 
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ArT. VII.—THE BIMETALLIST MOVEMENT, 


Bimetalism.—By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., and New York, 1894. 


T is hardly in the nature of things that it should be possible, 
at this date, to bring forward much that is essentially 
new in the way of argument for or against the practicability of 
a bimetallic system of currency, a system of currency, that is to 
say, under which gold and silver shall be coined into legal 
tender money, without limit and a fixed legal ratio be main. 
tained between them. 

On the one hand, the question is not a new one, as the atti- 
tude of some modern bimetallists might lead one to suppose, but 
has many times been exhaustively discussed and authorita- 
tively decided in the past, and, on the other hand, the answer 
to it depends upon the right application of principles which are 
the same at all times and places and under all circumstances. 
Moreover, the question has been repeatedly put to the test of 
practice, and with one unvarying result. Many attempts have 
been made, at various times and places, and under different 
conditions, to maintain a bimetallic system of currency, and, 
wherever and whenever they have been made, they have 
hopelessly broken down. 

How comes it, then, it may be asked, that, in these latter 
days, not only has the question been re-opened, but a large 
number of highly educated men, among whom not a few re- 
puted experts in economic science are included, vehemently 
maintain both that bimetallism is practicable and that it ought 
to be generally adopted ? Much for the saine reason, it may be 
suspected, that, in times of grave public calamity, men, otherwise 
calm and clear-sighted, are apt to lose their heads and allow their 
feelings to obscure their vision and get the better of their 
reason ; much, it is to be feared, for the same reason, that men 
suffering from a chronic and troublesome disease, which resists 
ordinary treatment, are prone to run after quack remedies and 
to accept implicitly theories which, under other circumstances, 
they would readily have seen to be fallacious, 

For the last twenty years the industrial and commercial 
world has been troubled by a distressing and debilitating 
disease, in the shipe of a depression of prices, which threatens 
to become, if it may not with justice already be pronounced. 
chronic. As to the causes of this disease great ignorance and 
misunderstanding prevail. It is most popularly attributed, 
not without a certain measure of plausibility, to a scarcity of 
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gold ; and the bimetallists, accepting this theory, would have us 
believe that all that is necessary to cure it, is that the leading 
countries of the world should open the way for an increase in 
the stock of money, by undertaking to coin silver to an unlimit- 
ed extent, declaring it legal tender at some fixed ratio to gold. 

But it is not true that the sole, or chief, cause of the present 
depression of prices is a scarcity of gold ; and, if it were true, it 
would be no more possible to restore health to industry and 
commerce in the way proposed, than it would be to cure the 
evils of a fresh water-famine by letting the sea into our reservoirs. 
The fall in prices that has taken place, and the consequent 
depression of trade, are due to a combination of causes, among 
which scarcity of gold for the uses of trade holds, if any, a 
comparatively insignificant place. 

In the first place, it should be remembered, but is generally 
forgotten, that the present low prices, instead of being abnor- 
mal, represent, to a large extent, a return from an abnormal 
to anormal condition of things. They are, in a great measure, 
a re-action from a period of extraordinarily high prices due to 
causes which were, in their nature, temporary,. while, co-inci- 
dently with this re-action, there has been a great actual cheap- 
ening of many commodities, including some of the prime 
necessaries of life, owing, in some cases, to improved methods 
of production, which the previous high prices did much to 
stimulate, and in other cases to the opening up of new coun- 
tries, where the conditions of production are more favourable, 
or again to the effect of improved communications, though this 
latter cause, in itself, except so far as it has contributed to the 
opening up of new countries, has operated rather to level down 
prices where they were high, and level them up where they were 
low, than to lower them all round. 

I have said that the late high prices were abnormal and 
largely due to causes that were, in their nature, temporary. 
Those causes were, first, the great gold discoveries of California 
and Australia, which gave an enormous stimulus to prices, less 
because they resulted in an increment of so much to the world’s 
previous stock of the precious metal, than because the incre- 
ment came in a way which resulted in its being added, for the 
time being, to the quantity of. money -in actual circulation ; : 
secondly, the fact that these great gold discoveries coincided 
nearly with a period during which, owing to the recent dis- 
covery of the application of steam to machinery, especially to 
locomotive machinery, the civilized world was investing enor- 
mous quantities of capital in covering its surface with a net- 
work of railways, and in converting its ‘mercantile marine from 
a fleet of sailing ships into one of steamers, a process which, 
by throwing vast quantities of money into what may be called 
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the lower levels of the circulation, into the hands 7¢., of the 
Jabouring and artisan classes, also gave an enormous stimulus 
to prices. 

But the extraordinary stimulus from these causes has, in 
recent times, ceased. Gold, indeed, continues to be won from 
the soil, and, after a period of diminishing production, is latter- 
ly being won in increasing quantities; but the production ig 
no longer advancing by lIcaps and bounds, and, owing to a 
change in the conditions under which the metal is found, the 
enterprise has passed largely from the hands of the working 
miner into those of the capitalist. New railways continue 
to be built; but, as far as Europe is concerned, the annual 
additions to the mileage are relatively small, while, as to steam 
freight, the supply has touched, if it has not passed, the limits 
of demand. 

What, however, is more important, the secondary conse- 
quences of the recent vast investments in these enterprises are 
in full operation. 

The special potency of such investments in raising prices 
in the first instance is due to the fact that, while they throw 
great quantities of money, much of which previously formed 

art of the world’s unemployed stock, and more of which 
would otherwise, sooner or later, have become part of that 
stock, into the hands of the labouring classes in the shape 
of wages, the greater part of which is at once expended in the 
purchase of the necessaries and some of the luxuries of life, 
they do not at once add to production, but rather the contrary, 
Nevertheless the works in which this capital is sunk, are des- 
tined, at a somewhat later date, to become most powerful in- 
struments for increasing and economising production and equal- 
ising prices, while, at the same time, a large portion of the 
money distributed as wages in the course of their construction 
also comes gradually to be employed in directly increasing 
production to meet the new demand. While, in short, the first 
effect of these investments is a disproportionate increase of 
demand, especially for the necessaries of life, their subsequent 
effect is a disproportionate increase of supply, especially of 
those necessaries, 

This secondary effect, in the case of railways and steamers, 
has long since come into play, and is only now reaching its 
maximum, when the first effect has subsided. 

A few figures will do more than any number of words to give 
an idea of the magnitude of the two-fold revolution implied in 
the extraordinary development of the world’s railways and 
mercantile marine, which marked the third-quarter of the pre- 
sent century. During the period between 1850 and 1883—a 
little less than a generation—the railway mileage of the world 
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was increased from 24,500 to 280,000 miles, of which more 
than 132,000 miles were in Europe, or nearly twelve-fold ; and 
the capital expended in the construction of these railways, is 
estimated by competent authority at no less a sum than five 
thousand millions sterling! During the same time the world’s 
steam-tonnage was increased from 392,000 to 7,330,000 tons, 
aid its sailing tonnage from 6,513,000 tons to over 14,000,000 
tons, the increase being estimated to have involved an expen- 
diture of between 200 and 300 millions sterling ; while upwards 
of eighty millions sterling are estimated to have been spent, up 
to 1883, upon telegraph lines, land: and sub-marine. 

These figures, however, convey but an inadequate idea- of 
the increase in the world’s carrying power effected by the 
works in question. Mulhall estimates the weight of goods 
actually carried by the shipping existing in 1850 at 25 million 
tons, and that similarly cirried in 1883 at 152 million tons, 
while, during the same period, the weight carried by rail- 
ways increased from 97 million to 1,080 million tons. And,’ as 
an illustration of the effect of these investments in cheapening 
the cost of commodities, it may be added that, between the 
two dates mentioned, the average cost of carriage by land was 
reduced from £3 to 10s. per ton per 100 miles, 

Let the reader only consider for a moment what was likely 
to be the effect on prices of the pouring of this enormous sum 
of between five thousand and six thousand millions, in the 
course of so short a time, into the circulation, and much 
of it into what I have described as the lower levels of the 
circulation, where -it-would immediately operate fo increase 
the demand for the more necessary commodities; and then, 
again, let him consider for a moment the effect, in stimulat- 
ing and cheapening the production of these and other com- 
modities, which the above tremendous addition to the carrying 
power of the world implies, and he will not, I think, feel it 
necessary to go much further afield to: find an adequate 
explanation either of the great rise of prices of the middle, or 
of the great fall of prices of the last quarter, of the century. 

One of the chief causes, if not the chief of all the causes, «of 
the falling prices of recent years, is the enormous stimulus that 
has been given to the ‘production of cheap wheat in America, 
partly in consequence of the oppotunities afforded by improved 
communications for emigration and settlement, and partly in 
consequence of the facilities created by railways and steamers 
for the conveyance of the produce to European markets. 

I have remarked that the effect of the great Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries, in raising prices, was due less to 
the mere addition caused by them to the previously existing 
stock of the precious metais, than to the fact that the manner 
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in which the increase was brought about, caused it to take the 
form of a large addition to the active monetary circulation of 
the world. 

It is a fact which the bimetallists, among others, overlook, 
that, while the effect on prices of a relative increase or decrease 
of the money of all kinds in active circulation is immediate 
and proportionate, the effect of an increase or decrease in the 
quantity of the mere metallic money in circulation is not neces- 
sarily either immediate or proportionate, and the effect of a 
relative increase or decrease of the total stock of the precious 
metals, coined and uncoined, may be great, or insignificant, or 
even nil, according to circumstances. 

Let me take a hypothetical example, by way of illustration. 
The difference in the effect that would be produced upon 
prices by the sudden addition of a quantity of—say—twenty mil- 
lions sterling to the goid in the United Kingdom, distributed 
among a certain number of millions of the poorer classes of 
the population—the classes, that is to say, whose standard of 
living, owing to the narrowness of their ordinary incomes, is 
below the average, and, in a vast number of cases, below the 
standard necessary for a healthy existence—and that which 
would be produced by a sudden addition of the same sum divided 
among a few hundreds of the wealthiest men in the kingdom, 
would be enormous. In the one case, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the increment would pass immediately into 
active circulation and cause a corresponding addition to the 
demand for the necessaries of life, and a more than correspond- 
ing rise in the prices, first, of those necessaries, and afterwards, 
indirectly, of most commodities. In the other case, the acces- 
sion of gold would make little or no difference in the expen- 
diture of the nation, and the greater part of it would pass 
into its unemployed stock of the metal, though, if circum- 
stances were favourable, it would, no doubt, lead presently to 
a certain increase of investments, the effect of which on prices 
would depend upon their character. 

For the assumption on which the belief that the existing 
low prices are due to a scarcity of gold is apparently based, 
viz., that prices vary directly, and in some constant ratio, 
with the quantity of the world’s stock of gold, there: is not 
the smallest foundation. So far from this being the case, the 
total quantity of money in actual circulation, on which, no 
doubt, prices do depend, and which includes not only State 
and bank notes, but all the various forms of transferable 
credit, as well as metallic money, bears no constant ratio to the 
metallic money included in it; the metallic money in active 
circulation, again, bears no constant ratio to the total exist- 
ing stock of metallic money, and the total existing stock of 
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metallic money, in its turn, bears no constant ratio to the total 
stock of the metals of which it is composed, So far, more- 
over, from there being any signs of scarcity of gold for cur- 
rency purposes, the difficulty of the hour appears to be to find 
uses for a large and increasing portion of what there is, vast 
quantities being stored up in banks all over the world, which 
cannot find solid customers for it, even at rates of discount 
which may fairly be called nominal. 

From one point of view, indeed, the bimetallists would seem 
to confound cause with effect. The existing stock of gold 
would be ample, if trade were much more active than it is ; for, 
with increased activity of trade, there would be a correspond- 
ing expansion of credit; and, ifthere is a contraction of the 
quantity of gold money in actual circulation, the fact is, ina 
large measure, a consequence of falling prices, which render 
trade unprofitable, and not the cause of low prices. 

A rising range of prices, I take it, where it does not arise 
from diminished production, implies that demand is increasing 
faster than supply ; and an increasing demand implies, not 
necessarily an increasing stock of the precious metals; not 
necessarily an increasing quantity of metallic money; not 
necessarily even an increasing quantity of metallic money in cir- 
culation, though the latter condition would generally be asso- 
ciated with rising prices, but an increasing quantity of money 
of all kinds in circulation; and this, at bottom, implies an 
increase of incomes, and especially a relative increase of the 
smaller incomes. 

A falling range of prices, on the other hand, means gene- 
rally that supply is-increasing faster than demand ; and this 
implies, not necessarily a relatively diminishing stock of the 
precious metals, or a relatively diminishing quantity of metallic 
money, or even a relatively diminishing quantity of metallic 
money in actual circulation, but a relatively diminishing quan- 
tity of money of all kinds in circulation. 

To some of the causes of a diminution in the quantity of 
money in circulation,on the one hand, and of increase of 
production, on the other, I have already referred. An ex- 
haustive examination of all the causes capable of operating in 
either direction would carry me far beyond the limits of a 
Review article. I may add, however, that both rising and 
falling prices tend automatically to work out their own 
limitation, the former owing to their effect in stimulating pro- 
duction and restricting consumption, and the latter owing to 
their effect in checking production and stimulating consumption. 

If the cause, or, at all events, the chief cause, of the existing 
depression of prices is not to be found in the inadequacy of 
the stock of metallic. money for currency purposes under the 
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present system, owing to a scarcity of gold, it follows that the 
main argument of the bimetallists in favour of a double stand- 
ard is based on a wrong interpretation of the facts. The. de- 
pression of prices, however, is real enough, and the evils result- 
ing from it are undeniable. If, therefore, it could be shown, not 
merely that the maintenance of a bimetallic system is practi- 
cable, but that its adoption would cure these evils without 
causing worse in their place, their case would nevertheless be 
established, But, assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the maintenance of a double standard is practicable, is there 
any good reason for thinking that it would restore prosperity 
to trade? 

Let us see what, as Mr. Dunning Macleod, in the work 
whose title heads this article, reminds us, was said on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Herries, then Master of the English Mint, on 
the occasion of a motion made in the House of Commons, in 
1830, by Mr. Attwood, to re-establish the double standard, the 
value of silver at that time having fallen something less than 
five per cent., as compared with that on the basis of which it 
had been rated, in 1816, in relation to gold. 

“Mr. Attwood,” says the writer, “made an immensely long 
speech, abounding with historical inaccuracies and miscon- 
ceptions, containing nevertheless a certain modicum of truth. 
He fully admitted the Law of Gresham, that people always pay 
their debts in the cheapest medium; and he stated that it was 
‘he express purpose of his motion to allow: persons, who had 
contracted their debts in gold, to pay them in silver, which had 
Giminished 5 per cent. in value. He moved that the coinage 
should be restored to its old position in 1797. That it was 
expedient to repeal so much of the Act 56, Geo. III, c. 68, as 
declared gold coins to be the only legal tender in payment of 
all sums beyond the amount of 40s., and to establish gold and 
silver coins of the realm, coined in the relative proportion of 
15 °85* lbs. weight of sterling silver to 1lb. of sterling gold, as 
legal tender for all money engagements, as directed and or- 
dered by the proclamation of the 4th Geo. I. 

“Mr. Herries, the Master of the Mint, in the course of his 
reply, said that he would not detain the House with details 
upon a part of the question which did not call for them, but 
it would be sufficient to observe that it was perfectly well 
known that the proportion in which these two metals inter- 
changed then in the market of the world, was essentially differ- 
ent from the proportion of 1798. In fact the Honorable gen- 
tleman had admitted this: nay, the Honorable gentleman had 
gone further, and told them that the difference was 5 per cent. 
This was not quite correct: the difference was not quite so 
great: but take it- to be as the -Honorable gentleman had 
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stated it, and to what result did it lead them? Why, the 
Honorable gentleman, ingenious as he was—practical as he 
boasted himself to be—had gravely and seriously recommend- 
ed that the Legislature should make gold and silver equally 
a legal tender at the old mint prices, although in the very 
same breath he acknowledged that these metals differed in 
value from these prices as much as § per cent. He would 
venture to say that such a proposal had never before been seriously 
made. ‘he Honorable gentleman had, with great pains and 
minuteness, traced the history of our currency, and had told 
them how our ancestors had been obliged from time to time 
to adjust the value of these two metals, in order to keep them 
both legal tenders. Indeed, this was the whole object of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s tables ; but the Honorable gentleman derided 
the wisdom of Sir Isaac Newton, and, in defiance ofall these 
facts of which by his speech he had proved himself to he cog- 
nisant, not ignorant, he had said—‘ Let the two metals be a 
common tender, and let the debtor pay in which he pleases 
. . . Suppose the resolution of the Honorable gentle- 
man to be agreed to, what would be the inevitable result ? 
Why it would be proclaimed to-morrow from one end of the 
country to the other—he need not specify how—that this 
House had come to a Resolution the effect of which might 
shortly be stated thus—namely, that every man who had 
claims payable on demand, every man who held notes of small 
or great value, every man who had debts outstanding, would, 
if he secured the amount of what was due to him before the 
Resolution passed into law, get the whole of his money ; 
whereas, if he delayed beyond that period, he would get only 
£95 for every £100. It was terrible to reflect upon the con- 
sequences which must follow. What would become -of. the 
Bank of England—what would become of every banking-house 
in the kingdom—what would become of all the. debtors. who 
were liable to pay upon demand all that they owed? Would 
not all transactions of commerce be suspended, and the whole 


‘country present one continued scene of confusion, consterna- 


tion and ruin, when the House of Commons proclaimed to all 
who had debts due to them, that if they did not collect them 
on the instant, they would assuredly be losers to the amount 
of 5 per cent, ? ’ 

Mr. Herries was supported by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Peel ; and, it need hardly be said, the motion was negatives 


“without a ivibion. 


Now, if his arguments are sound, and I am unable to see 
any flaw in them, the conclusion inevitably follows, that the 
first result: of the adoption of -bimetallism, ‘or rather of the 


knowledge, or éven-of a firm belief, that bimetallism was about 
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to be adopted, instead of being to raise prices and revive trade 
would be to produce a monetary cataclysm, attended by gene- 
ral bankruptcy and a total destruction of credit ; and be it 
noted that this cataclysm would be so much the more com- 
plete and disastrous now, than it would have been in 1830, 
that the value of silver, instead of having fallen only 5 per 
cent. below the value on which the Mint ratio was based, has 
fallen more than 50 per cent. below that value. 

If it be said that such a disaster might be averted by the 
enactment of a moratorium, I reply, that even if it-might be 
mitigated by such a device, which is extremely doubtful, the 
shock to public confidence would be so great as to paralyse 
credit and inflict a blow on trade from which, even if the 
attempt to maintain the double standard were attended with 
success, it would be long before it recovered. 

The bimetallists, indeed, tell us that, inasmuch as the silver 
in which debtors would be entitled to discharge their debts 
under the double standard, would buy as much as the gold of 
which it was declared the equivalent, it would be immaterial to 
creditors whether they were paid in the one metal or in the 
other. and that therefore no such panic as that which Mr. 
Herries predicted, would take place. This, however, is to 
assume, not only that the double standard could and would be 
maintained, or, in other words, to assume the whole case for 
bimetallism, but also that, because there would be no ground 
for panic, therefore there would be no panic, or, in other words, 
that creditors would have perfect faith in the double standard 
being maintained. The bimetallists apparently forget that, as 
far as the result is concerned, it does not matter one straw 
whether the grounds for panic are real or illusory, as long as 
those concerned are convinced that they are real; but that, in 
that case, the panic will take place equally whether the grounds 
are real or not, Now, whether the bimetallists are right, or 
whether they are wrong, im their belief that the double stan- 
dard would be maintained, tt is certain that this belief is not 
shared by the great majority of bankers and other creditors ; 
and, as it is equally certain that creditors would act on their 
belief, or non-belief, the panic would ensue, together with all 
its disastrous consequences, whether the grounds for it were real 
or not. 

But it does not follow, as the bimetallists argue, that, because 
the silver with which debtors would be able to discharge their 
debts would be equal in purchasing power to its legal equivalent 
in gold under the double standard, therefore it would be im- 
material to creditors whether they secured prompt payment 
in gold, or waited and were compelled to accept payment in 
silver. For, if the silver would buy as much as the corre- 
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sponding quantity of gold at the new ratio, that could only be 
because, while the silver would buy more, the gold would buy less, 
than before. In other words, as fast as silver came to be coined 
under the new ratio, the unit of value would represent a 
diminishing quantity of purchasing power as compared with 
that which it represented before the change of ratio. 

The question what would be the conditions that would deter- 
mine the limit of this degradation of the unit of value in the 
case of silver being admitted freely, without restriction as to 
quantity, into a previously monometallic gold currency, at a 
ratio higher than that corresponding to its market value as 
bullion, will be noticed hereafter. Suffice it for the present to 
say that greater or less degradation would be a necessary con- 
sequence of the establishment of the double standard on such 
terms, and such degradation is, indeed, the object avowedly 
aimed at by the bimetallists in proposing its adoption. 

It may possibly be said that, as, after the establishment 
of the double standard, gold would be worth no more outside 
the currency than in it—no more, that is to say, as bullion than 
as coin,—and as any general attempt to convert it into 
commodities in the brief interval preceding the change would 
defeat itself, by precipitating the rise in prices, creditors would 
gain little or nothing by securing immediate payment in 
gold, and therefore would abstain from demanding it. But 
this, again, is to assume the whole case for bimetallism. That 
gold could not continue to have two values, one outside 
and the other within the currency, is, indeed, certain ; but the 
inference to be drawn from the fact seems to me to differ 
toto celo from that implied by the above argument. That 


any inequality of value between gold as bullion and gold as . 


coin must disappear under a double-standard system is an 
inevitable consequence of its unrestricted coinage under such 
a system, For, if gold were worth more inside the coinage 
than without it—if, that is to say, the purchasing power of 
the unit of value were greater than the purchasing power of a 
corresponding quantity of gold bullion—then gold would be 
coined till equilibrium.was established. If, on the other hand, 
gold were worth more as bullion than as coin, then gold would 
be converted into bullion till equilibrium was established. 
It is no more possible that an inequality of value should subsist 
permanently between the metal without, and that within, a 
currency into which it can be converted in unlimited quantities 
by its holders, than, to use a well-worn metaphor, it is possible 
for water to subsist permanently at different levels in two 
cisterns communicating freely with one another. The inference, 
however, is that, under a bimetallic system in which silver 
was linked with gold at a ratio favourable to the former and 
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unfavourable to the latter metal, not only would gold cease to 
be coined, but gold coin would be re-converted into. bullion 
as long as the disparity existed. This, however, is a point 
which will be more conveniently discussed in detail in connection 
with the question of the practicability of bimetallism, which 
I will now consider. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the question is disposed 
of by Mr. Dunning Macleod, in his book, in a somewhat ex 
cathedré fashion, He has made no attempt to meet in detail 
the arguments of the modern bimetallists, but has contented 
himself with re-asserting Gresham’s law ; with showing that it 
had been anticipated by Oresme and Copernicus, though they 
went no further than to conclude that gold and silver coins, in 
order that both might remain in circulation, must be regulated 
so as to bear to one another the same ratio as their bullion 
values, and with showing that the results of all attempts hither- 
to made to maintain gold and siver in circulation in unlimited 
quantities at an unnatural ratio, have been in conformity with 
Gresham’s law. But the fact that Oresme and Copernicus 
arrived, independently of one another, at conclusions identical 
with those of Gresham, however interesting it may be, is not 
proof ; and even the failure of previous attempts to maintain the 
double standard, though constituting strong ground for hesita- 
ting to repeat the experiment, falls short of demonstrating that 
it must necessarily fail. 

Of Gresham’s law, vzz., that, ‘‘ when two sorts of coin are 
current in the same nation, of like value by denomination, 
but not intrinsically ’ [ze in market value], ‘ that which has 
the least value will be current, and the other as much as 
possible will be hoarded, or melted down, or exported,” - Mr. 
Dunning Macleod does, indeed, give the following amplification 
and explanation :— 

“This great fundamental law of the coinage,’ he says, 
‘is found to be universally true in all ages and countries, and 
was henceforth recognised and acknowledged in all subsequent 
discussions on the coinages. It applies in the following cases :— 

“1, If the coinage consists only of a singie metal, as in the 
early coinage of England, and clipped, degraded and debased 
coins are allowed to circulate with good coin, all the good coin 
disappears from circulation” (a statement which seems to re- 
quire some qualification as to comparative quantities). “It is 
either hoarded, or melted down, or it is exported : all laws are 
ineffectual to prevent this: and the clipped, degraded and 
debased coin alone remains current.” 

“2. If coins of two kinds of metal, such as gold and silver, 
are allowed to circulate together in unliniited quantities, and if a 
legal ratio is attempted to be enforced between them which 
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differs from their natural value in the market of the world, 
the coin which is underrated disappears from circulation : ‘it is 
either hoarded, or melted down, or exported : and the coin which 
is overrated alone remains current.” 

“3. And, asa necessary corollary, it follows that it is im- 
possible to establish and maintain a fixed par of exchange 
between countries which use different metals as their standard 
coin.” 

“This law is not confined to single and separate countries : 
it is not limited in time or space: it is absolutely universal : 
and it is equally impossible for the whole world to maintain 
coins of two or more metals in circulation, in unlimited quanti- 
ties, at a fixed legal ratio which differs from the natural or 
market value of the metals, as it is for single and separate 
countries to do so.” 

“The explanation of this problem which was such an in- 
scrutable mystery to statesmen and financiers for so many 
ages is extremely simple. If shillings are allowed to circulate 
together, some of which are worth twelve pence and others 
only nine pence, and every one is allowed to pay their debts 
in whichever of the coins they please, naturally they will 
pay their debts with the shillings worth nine pence and 
keep the shillings worth twelve pence in their pockets ; or if 
the shillings worth twelve pence have no more value than 
the shillings worth nine pence, bullion dealers will collect all 
they can, and either melt them down into bullion, in which 
form they have more value, or export them to foreign markets, 
where they have their full value. It is exactly the same in 
all other cases, where persons are allowed to pay their debts 
in things which have nominally the same value, but in reality 
have different values. When persons are allowed to pay their 
rent in kind, they naturally select the worst portions of the 
produce to pay their landlords, and keep the best portions for 
themselves. If persons received an order for so many yards 
of cloth, and the law allowed two different yard measures to be 
used, one of three feet, and the other of two feet, merchants 
would naturally fulfil the orders in yards of two feet rather 
than in yards of three. It is only natural that all ‘persons 
should pay their debts in the cheapest form to themselvés. 
So, if the law allows-debtors to pay their debts equally in 
coins. of different metals which are rated equally in law, but 
whose values differ in the markets of.the world, they will 
naturally pay their debts in-the coin which is rated too highly 
and keep the coins which are rated too low athome. Thus 
inevitably the coin which is- rated below its natural or market 
value disappears from circulation, and the one which is rated 
beyond its natural or market value alone remains current: 
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And this is true whether the whole world does so, or only 
single and separate countries. If, then, the whole world were 
to agree to rate acoin below its market value, it would en- 
tirely disappear from circulation, for the whole world can 
no more by universal agreement make nine equal to twelve 
than any separate country can.” 

Bimetallists, however, with one important qualification which 
will be noticed hereafter, accept Gresham’s law, and maintain 
that, inasmuch as, with a double standard, the market value 
of silver would be raised, by the resulting increase in its con- 
sumption for currency purposes, silver coins might, consistently 
with that law, circulate along with gold coins at a higher ratio 
than that which had obtained between the two metals before 
the change. Now, although the refutation of this contention 
is, no doubt, implicit in Gresham’s law, it is not immediately 
obvious that such is the case. Bimetallists, at all events, do 
not recognise the fact that it isso; and, under these circum- 
stances, it was important that Mr. Dunning Macleod should 
either show that the contention is inconsistent with the law, or 
otherwise explicitly meet it. But he does not appear to have 
anywnere done this. 

Again—and this is the qualification with which, as we have 
just said, they accept Gresham’s law,—the bimetallists contend 
that the operation of the law pre-supposes the existence of an 
adequate outside market to absorb the gold withdrawn from 
circulation, and argue that if a sufficient majority of the 
commercial nations of the world combined to maintain a cer- 
tain ratio, the outside minority would not constitute such a 
market. Mr. Macleod, however, beyond stating categorically 
that it is as impossible for the whole world to maintain 
coins of two or more metals in circulation, in unlimited quan- 
tities, at a fixed legal ratio, which differs from the natural or 
market value of the metals, as it is for single and separate 
countries to do so, does not meet this objection. Perhaps, he 
did not think it worth meeting. But if you elect to meet an 
opponent at all in the lists of pulic controversy, it is dangerous 
to despise him to the extent of leaving his arguments un- 
answered, lest the verdict of the multitude, who are generally 
quite incapable of supplying the defect, should go against you. 

The contention of the bimetallists that, as, owing to the in- 
crease which would take place in the consumption of silver, the 
establishment of the double standard would raise the market 
value of the metal, therefore there is no reason why, consistently 
with Gresham’s law, the two metals should not circulate together 
at the ratio agreed on, overlooks the fact that the increase in 
the market value of silver thus brought about would imply a 
simultaneous diminution of the purchasing-power of the unit of 
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value, and, therefore, of the purchasing-power of gold, supposing 
it to circulate at the legal ratio ; or they overlook the effect, 
which this diminution of its purchasing-power must necessarily 
have on the production of gold, 

Let us consider for a moment what would be the course of 
events that would follow the establishment of bimetallism—not 
what would next happen if the economic cataclysm predicted 
by Mr. Herries took place, for that no mortal being can say, but 
what would be the course of events if the situation were quietly 
accepted on all hands. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, assume the immediately 
previous market, or natural, ratio between the two metals to 
be 32 to 1, which, taking the ounce of gold—representing 
£3-17s.-10a.—as the unit of value, means that the imme- 
diately previous purchasing-power of an ounce of silver was 
the same as that of 29,',@. gold ; and let us represent the pur- 
chasing-power of the ounce of gold by the figures 100, in which 
case that of the ounce of silver will be represented by 4°, or 

"125. 
; Now let us suppose the legal ratio under the bimetallic 
system to be fixed at 16 to 1, making the purchasing-power of 
an ounce of silver the same as that of 583d. of gold by law. 

The cost of production of an ounce of silver, at the outset, 
being, by the hypothesis, such that it pays to exchange it for 
29;3;a. worth of goods, it will naturally be brought freely for 
coinage under a system which makes it exchangeable for 
§836a. worth of goods, or payable in discharge of 583@d. of 
debt. But as fast as the silver is coined, assuming credit not 
to contract to a proportionate, or more than proportionate, ex- 
tent, and, in any case, after a certain quantity of silver has been 
coined, the prices of commodities will begin to rise. It need 
hardly be pointed out how this must inevitably happen ; for 
as already said, it is admitted by the bimetallists that it would 
happen. Indeed, it is upon the fact that it would happen that 
they rely for the justification of bimetallism. Prices, as I 
have said, would begin to rise. That is to say, an ounce of 
coined silver, though it would still buy as much as 583d. of 
coined gold, supposing it to circulate at the legal ratio, would 
buy under the new system, would no longer buy the same 
quantity of commodities which 5836a. would have bought 
before the establishment of the new system, but only a smaller 
quantity standing to it in the inverse ratio of the new to the 
old prices. 

But for one fact, this rise of prices, and consequent diminu- 
tion of the quantity of commodities purchaseable with a given 
quantity of silver, would go on until the quantity purchase- 
able with an ounce of the metal would be no more than 
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equal, or only a little more than equal, to that which had 
been purchaseable with 29$%,;d. before the change from the 
monometallic to the bimetallic system. Assuming, however, 
that the conditions of the production of silver remained the 
same, the rise of prices would be arrested long before this level 
had been reached; and the fact which would arrest it would 
be the increase in the cost of production of the metal which 
would be caused by the increase in its output necessary to 
meet the increased demand. 

At what precise level the rise of prices would be arrested by 
this cause, it is, of course, impossible to say, The exact figure 
does not affect the argument ; but it may reasonably be as- 
sumed that it would be about the figure at which the purchas- 
ing power of an ounce of the metal would equal that which had 
been represented by 4334d. before the change, that is, about 
midway between the actual purchasing power of an ounce of 
silver before the change. and the original purchasing power of 
the 583@¢. of gold of which the new law had declared it the 
equivalent. 

This, of course, would mean that, by that time, the purchas- 
ing power of the unit of value would have been diminished by 
one-fourth, as compared with its purchasing power before the 
change. In other words, the quantity of commodities purchase- 
able—at the legal ratio—with an ounce of gold would have 
come to be representable by the figures 75, instead of 100, 
while that purchaseable with an ounce of silver would be re- 
presentable by 4°688, in the place of 3°125, 

Now, the bimetallists would have us believe that, under these 
circumstances, not only would the gold already coined conti- 
nue to circulate, but gold would continue to be produced and 
coined as freely as before. 

But why, at the outset, if it costs 32 times as much to pro- 
duce an ounce of gold as to produce an ounce of silver—which, 
I take it, is the meaning of the existing market ratio, as re- 
gards, at least, the more costly portions of the present gold 
supply—or, at the last, if it costs 24 times as much to produce 
an ounce of gold, as to produce an ounce of silver, why, I ask, 
under these circumstances, should people, for the purpose of 
discharging debt, or buying commodities, take gold to be 
coined, when they could discharge the same amount of 
debt, or command the same quantity of commodities, by 
getting only sixteen times as much silver coined ? 

Why, for the purpose of discharging debt, or purchasing 
commodities, should people take gold to be coined, when the 
silver required, in the shape of coin, to discharge a given 
amount of debt, or buy a given quantity of commodities, 
costs, in the one case, only half, and in the other case only 
two-thirds as much labour and wealth as the gold ? 
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The answer which the bimetallists make to this question -is 
that people would still take the gold to be coined, because 
there would be nothing better for them to do with it. They 
say that, provided only that a certain number of nations, or 
rather a number of nations representing a certain commercial 
preponderance, united to maintain the double standard, there 
would be no outside market of sufficient magnitude to absorb 
the gold at a ratio higher than the legal ratio. But, in the 
first place, it is not true, as will presently be shown, that there 
would be no such outside market ; and, in the second place, if 
it were true, then I ask the further question, why should peo- 
ple continue to produce gold to be coined under such condi- 
tions ? If I tell a man to go and dig me an ounce of silver 
and get it coined, and I will give him a bushel of wheat, 
adding that, if he prefers it, he may go and dig me a sixteenth 
of an ounce of gold and get it coined, instead ; but though this: 
will cost him twice as much, or half as much again, as the. case 
may be, I will give him only the same quantity of wheat for 
his labour and expense, is it likely that he will elect to dig and 
bring me the gold in preference to the silver? While human 
nature remains what it is, it is not likely that he will do so. 

But, in fact, as far as a large proportion of the gold supply 
is concerned, there would be no choice in the matter. A 
diminution of the purchasing power of the unit of value in the 
ratio of 100 to 75, or, in other words, a rise in prices of 33% per 


cent. all round, would, if gold were exchangeable for commo-: 


dities only in the shape of coin at the legal ratio, mean the 
shutting up of all the gold mines which had not, previously to 
the change, returned a profit of at least 331% per cent. What 
proportion of the present annual out-put of gold is won on 
these lucrative terms? Not enough, probably, to supply the 
existing demand for consumption in the arts alone. 

I have said that it is not true that there would be no suffi- 
cient outside market to absorb the gold produced and with- 
drawn from circulation. Under the conditions described, the 
whole world would be such a market. Not only would there be 
the demand for consumption in the arts, which, as some fall 
would, no doubt, take place in the price of gold, might be ex- 
pected to increase, but there is all the gold which is used, or 
is capable of being used, for the storage of value; and who 
is there that, having to choose between the two metals for this 
purpose, and knowing that, while gold could never, by any 
possibility, fetch less than its value at the legal ratio, it might, 
and in all probability would, sooner or later fetch much more, 
who is there, I ask, who, under these circumstances, would not 
Choose gold for the purpose ? 
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Perhaps, it will be said that the world could not afford thus 
to retire all the gold from circulation. But I reply that, though 
probably it could not afford to do this at once, it would do it 
gradually, and not very slowly. It would even economise to 
be able to do it more rapidly. And let it be remembered that 
a premium of 33 fer cent., or anything like 33 fer cent., would 
be quite unnecessary to induce it to do this; a premium of 
tive, or one, or even 1% per cent. would be enough to turn the 
scale. 

Then there is the gold which, at even a moderate reduction 
of price, the East might certainly be depended on to absorb in 
vastly increased qaantities, 

It is obvious, moreover, that the above statement of the case, 
based, as it is, on the assumption that the conditions of pro- 
duction of silver would remain unchanged, is unduly favour- 
able to the bimetallists. As no limit can be assigned to the 
extent to which production may possibly be cheapened in the 
future, either through improved methods of working, or through 
the discovery of richer, or more favourably situated deposits 
of ore, and, as the effect of any such cheapening must be to 
lower the level at which cost of production of the metal would 
arrest the fall in the purchasing power of the unit of value, no 
limit can really be assigned to its degradation. 

Thus, even if the assumption of the bimetallists, that it is 
possible to fix the ratio between the two metals that the in- 
creased consumption of silver may make its natural, or market 
value equal to its legal value, were otherwise correct, it would 
be inadmissible, on the ground of its wholly ignoring the pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

In the foregoing pages I have confined myself mainly to a 
discussion of the questions of the practicability of bime- 
tallism and the reality of the grounds put forward by its 
advocates for its adoption. Into the effects of its adoption 
on production and on the distribution of purchasing power, 
as between class and class, nation and nation, I do not 
propose at present to enter in detail. In connexion with the 
first of these questions, however, it may be remarked that, as 
a remedy for bad trade, its action would be ephemeral. Just 
as it is falling, as distinguished from low prices, which 
render trade comparatively unprofitable, and so operate as a 
check on production, so it is rising, as distinguished from high 
prices, that render trade comparatively profitable and so sti- 
mulate production. If the double standard, at a ratio favour- 
able to silver, were maintained, there is no doubt that, after the 
first confusion had subsided, and credit had recovered from the 
blow it would have sustained, prices would rise ; and, as long as 
the rise continued, profits would exceed the normal minimum, 
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trade would expand, and production would increase. But 
when the level had been reached at which the rise would be 
arrested by the cost of production of silver, profits, as far as 
the effects of this cause were concerned, would rapidly fall to 
their normal minimum, and expansion of trade would cease, 
and, after a period, more or less prolonged, of level trade, a re- 
action would set in. 

Are the bimetallists prepared seriously to maintain that the 
wrong and distress which must inevitably be caused by the 
sudden transfer of purchasing power from one class to another 
implied in the change of ratio, would find an adequate justifi- 
cation or compensation in this brief period of increased profits 
to producers ? Or is it this very transfer of purchasing power, 
and not the revival of trade, that is their real aim, as it was the 
avowed aim of Mr. Attwood in 1830, in advocating the change ? 

The way in which the interests of different classes—of the 
producers of silver relatively to the rest of the world ; of pro- 
ducers relatively to consumers ; of creditors relatively to debt- 
ors ; of recipients of fixed incomes, or wage earners, and direct 
participants in the profits of trade—would be affected, is so 
little open to dispute, and so generally understood, that it 
would be superfluous to enter into it. 

Nor is it necessary that much should be said regarding the 
effect which the adoption of bimetallism by Great Britain 
would have on its financial interests as a nation. Seeing that 
England is a great gold creditor, and that, on balance, she 
stands in the rank of consumers, as distinguished from pro- 
ducers, it is transparent that the immediate consequence to her 
of a change which would diminish the relative value of gold 
and raise the range of prices, would be a corresponding loss. 
The only set off against this loss would be such addition to the 
national wealth as might result from the few years of profitable 
trade to which I have just referred, and this only on. the 
assumption that it would not otherwise have accrued. ‘That it 
would prove an adequate set off, I do not for a moment believe. 
That, should the question ever come within the range of prac- 
tical politics, the people of England would elect to wait for a 
natural re-action to terminate the present depression, rather 
than incur the risk of so dangerous an experiment, I entertain. 


very little doubt. 
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ArT. VIIL—THE LATE K. T. TELANG, 


HE decease of Mr. K. T. Telang, one of the Judges of 

the High Court and Viee-Chancellor of the University at 

Bombay, on the 31st August 1893, may be truly said to have 

eclipsed the gaiety of the Indian Nations and impoverished 
their scanty public stock of political wisdom. 

Though Mr, Telang belonged to the Western Capital, by 
birth and settlement, and worked solely in this eye of India, 
he belonged to the whole Continent, all of whose people took 
a just pride in him as one of their wisest and purest men, and 
all equally felt his premature death. India has had to bear the 
loss of many an able man of public usefulness during recent 
years ; of great moving forces like Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Sorabji Bengali; of sturdy workers, like Nowrosji Furdoonji 
and Kristo Das Pal; of erudite scholars, like Bhugwanlal In- 
draji and Rajendralal Mitra. But no death, unless it be that 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, ten years ago, has in these days been 
so widely, deeply and sincerely mourned, none has evoked such 
heartfelt sympathy from men of usually the most opposite 
views, from antagonistic communities and rival interests ; none 
has been felt so keenly as almost a personal loss, even by stran- 
gers, as this of the foremost Hindu, if not quite the foremost 
native, of our time in India Meetings in several towns, news- 
papers in every province, of every shade of opinion and creed, 
religious and political, officials and non-officials, conservatives 
and radicals. bigots and free-thinkers, have all, with an unani- 
mity rare, if not unprecedented, united in eulcgising the con- 
Sspicuous merits, mental and moral, of one whom a cruel fate 
has snatched away in the very prime of life, on the threshold 
of public usefulness. 

Nearly every circumstance that could add to the grief felt 
by his friends and the public and make it more acute was 
present. He was only forty-three, an age when many have 
hardly begun their career; he died of a painful lingering 
illness which had crippled his powers considerably for several 
years ; he was cut off in the blossom of his hopes, having en- 
joyed his high position, so meekly borne, for hardly fur years ; 
above all, though he had rendered sufficient service to the 
public, he was taken away when a new and more useful sphere 
of activity, as head of Native Society and of the University, 
was just opening to him. Though he had been before the 
public for twenty years, during which he was ever ready to 
assist them with his wise counsels in speech and print ; though 
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the early hopes built upon him were fully justified and fulfilled, 


the people rightly believed that there was more in the man 
than had yet had an opportunity of showing itself, and fondly 
hoped that, with high honours and position, the time had come 
for the realisation of their highest hopes in their full measure, 
Sed dis aliter visum. Pitiless fate has rudely shattered these 
hopes, and cruelly dispersed these dreams. With all his per- 
formance, he will be remembered more as the man of promise, 
as the young Marcellus of the hopes of the Indian peoples. 

Nor was he of less use and promise to the State and the 
rulers, It was his singular good fortune to be trusted alike by 
Government and subjects. As a mediator between them he 
did excellent service, service which itis in the power of very few 
men in the Indian Empire to render. Ata time when bitter 
party spirit is running high, and reason and moderation are at 
a discount ; when the ‘gulf which must divide the subjects fron 
their foreign rulers is ever widening, it is hard to find a real and 
influential leader of the people who, while sympathising with 
their reasonable aspirations, is also conscientious enough not te 
forget the duties which he owes to the rulers of the country, of 
being fair tothem and of appreciating their enormous diffi- 
culties in the task of looking, amid the dangers of foreign 
invasion and domestic revolution, to the welfare of alien millions, 
with conflicting interests, mutual hatreds and turbulent disposi- 
tions. Telang was such arare leader; and his death is thus 
no less a loss to the Empire than to the people. Such men are 
the real pillars of State, sustaining the glorious fabric of the 
British Empire in our days ; and, following i in the steps of Mr. 
T. S. Escott, who has not overlooked native Indian leaders 
among his “ Pillars of the Empire,” we shall endeavour to show 
the reader what sort of man he was, and what opinions about 
the country he held, whose loss has been so universally deplored 
and whose disappearance from the public arena will be felt for 
years to come as a calamity in the critical times through which 
this great Eastern Dependency of the British Crown is at 
present passing. 

Hard times are upon us. What with frontier questions im 
pending in the North-West and the North-East, with heated po- 
litical agitation in the country, and wanton parliamentary inter- 
ference in England, with bitter racial and religious differences 
bursting out in almost every quarter, with commercial de- 
pression and agricultural impoverishment, and, to crown all, 
with almost insuperable financial difficulties, harder times still 
are coming. There are breakers ahead. May God direct the 
vessel of State through them! May his “van Providence 
grant wisdom to all; to the foolish that they may see their 
folly, to the wicked that they may repent of their evil ways ; 
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grant strength and light to those in whose hands are the 
destinies of the Empire! 


“ Are there thunders moaning in the distance? 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Hand of Light will lead her people, 
Till the Thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 
And the Light is Victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the Juvilee of the Ages.” 

The position which Telang occupied among public men was 
almost unique, and the void left by his death will not easily be 
filled. One may apply to him the words uttered at the death 
of his great countryman, Nana Phadnavis, ninety years ago, by 
an Englishman who knew his race intimately : “ With him 
has departed all the wisdom and moderation of Mabhratta 
politics.” Moderation indeed; for who is there now among 
them who has his judicial mind? who, like him, will hold the 
balance even between conflicting views, and give them credit 
for all that is good in them? It is not urged here, by any 
means, that there are not men left among the Mahrattas to 
carry on some parts of Telang’s work. There are men who, 
each of them, possesses some of his qualities, even, it may be 
conceded, in a higher degree than himself. But there is none 
who combines them all so harmoniously together. There are 
erudite scholars, keen-witted lawyers, earnest social reformers, 
zealous educationalists, sound economists, effective public speak- 
ers, brilliant conversationalists, pure moral characters among the 
Mahrattas, as in every other intelligent community in the world 
with their traditions and in their position. But, now that he 
is gone, there is none who combines in himself his various 
qualities of head and heart, possesses his wide and varied cul- 
ture. with his unswerving rectitude and honesty of purpose, his 
scholarship with his modesty and simplicity, his zeal with his 
moderation and sobriety, his spotless moral character with his 
tact and influence. Tact, sobriety and moral purity were his 
chief virtues, and the secret of his success. And the greatest 
of these all was moral purity. At atime when the character of 
many Indian public men is being questioned, and an Indian 
Purity League is being talked of, Telang’s singularly spotless 
character has been recognised as altogether exemplary. 

A death like his would be a serious loss to any community. 
But, owing to the peculiar state of Hindu society, which, asa 
whole, still remains in its sluggish apathetic condition of former 
ages, and is vivified only at rare intervals by the appearance of a 
great man, such a loss is simply irreparable. The words of Ar- 
nold regarding Hannibal’s death and his loss to the Carthaginian 
State may not very inaptly be applied to the present occasion :— 
“Where the nation has been merely enkindled for a while by a 
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great man’s spirit, the light passes away with him who commu- 
nicated it, and the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body 
to which magic power had for a moment given an unnatural 
life; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as 
before.” There is a fear that the impulse which Telang com- 
municated to the younger generation of his race may pass away 
with him and the traditional lethargy invade them again. 
Telang was able to be all this on account of the training he 
had received, chiefly under English teachers in the English 
school and college with which the illustrous name of Mounstuart 
Elphinstone has been associated by a grateful people to com- 
memorate his disinterested services as the pioneer of education 
in Western India. Born in 1850, he entered school when barely 
eight, and, matriculating in 1864, passed to college. There he 
gained his degree of M.A. in 1863 and LL.B. in 1869, and was 
appointed Senior Fellow, in which capacity he lectured to the 
students, as assistant tothe professors, in his favourite subject of 
Sanscrit Philology and Literature His labours in this field, as 
extensive as useful, thus early commenced, were crowned in 1882 
by his translation, in Professor Max Miiller’s series of the Sacred 
Books of the East, published by the Clarendon Press, of the 
Bhagvadgita, a philosophical episode from the Hindu Epic, the 
Mahabarata. He used his literary powers to lay open the rich 
treasures of Sanscrit lore before Europeans, and to acquaint his 
countrymen with all that was best in European life and 
thought. ;, 
He was thus the best product of the new English system of 
education that has for the last fifty years worked in India with 
very mixed results. The partial emancipation and regenera- 
tion of the Indian intellect which is now being so conspicuously 
witnessed, is one of the greatest triumphs and the chief results 
of British rule. To have moved the conservative, though quick, 
intellect of the people of a country cramped and debased 
by centuries of neglect and repression, is a task of which any 
victorious nation may well be proud, and in which some great 
conquerors of the past have signally failed. When Rome con- 
quered Greece, instead of Romanising the Hellenic intellect 
she was herself taken captive,—Grecita capta ferum victorem cepit 
and the stern victor was Hellenised. And Greece, though 
repeatedly conquered, has intellectually more than held her 
own, and imposed her culture on the whole of Europe; so 
much so that, in the emphatic words of Sir Henry Maine, 
except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this 
world that is not Greek in its origin. But England has 
obtained a double triumph in India, of which she may be said 
to have captured both mind and matter; and, far from being 
herself Hinduised and Asiaticised, she has fairly succeeded in 
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Anglicising and Europeanising, at least for a time, the Indian 
mind. 

When the great triumphs of war ceased for a while, and 
the still greater triumphs of peace were inaugurated, in the 
reign of Lord William Bentinck, it was generously resolved 
to impart English literature and science to the conquered. 
England refused to hold her God-given fief on any selfish and 
narrow-minded tenure of ignoranee or barbarism. Education 
was considered the best lever wherewith to raise the people from 
their superstition and squalor; and its spread was, therefore, 
encouraged, as the best that the conscience of England could 
do for the subject peoples. “ It is difficult to imagine,” wrote 
Elphinstone, in a celebrated Minute, so early as 1824, “an un- 
dertaking in which our duty, our interest, and our honour are 
more immediately concerned. It is now well understood that 
in all countries the happiness of the poor depends in a great 
measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that 
they can acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from 
which all other good qualities spring ; and if ever there was a 
country where such habits are required, it is this. There is but 
one remedy for great social evils, which is education. If there 
be a wish to contribute ultimately to the destruction of super- 
stition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove that the 
only means of success lies in the diffusion of knowledge.” And 
this knowledge, which was to be imparted, it was resolved, 
through the able advocacy of Lord Macaulay, to whom 


* modern educated Indians thus owe an irredeemable debt of 


gratitude, should be Western and not merely Oriental. The 
stores of the accumulated wisdom of ages were thrown open 
to the Indian mind. Peoples who had in their own indigen- 
ous literature nothing, or very little, of sustaining knowledge 
suited to modern needs ; peoples whose history was | 2gendary 
and whose literature was visionary, whose science was fabulous 
and arts were primitive, were brought face to face, for the 
first time, in the history of the East, with the brighter, more 
robust, and infinitely more useful and practical learning of the 
West. 

Fears were expressed, at the time of this momentous step, 
that the introduction of Western literature would be inevitably 
followed by Western ideas of liberty ; that scholars nurtured 
on Demosthenes and Cicero, Milton and Byron, Rousseau and 
Voltaire, Godethe and Schiller, would be but troublesome 
subjects of a rule which, at its best, could only be a benevolent 
despotism. Serious mischief was apprehended as the result of 
this novel experiment. Generous counsels, however, prevailed. 
Any danger to the State from the spread of education was 
rightly ridiculed. Western education, would, it was hoped, prove 
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the strongest support of the Empire, which would be rendered 
impregnable if it could, by any possibility, be based on know- 
ledge and enlightenment universally diffused among the 
various Indian peoples, “The dangers,” wrote Elphinstone, 
“to which we are exposed from the sensitive character of the 
religion of the natives, and the slippery foundation of our 
Government, owing to the total separation between us and our 
subjects, require the adoption of some measure to counteract 
them, and the only one is, to remove their prejudices, and to 
communicate our own principles and opinions by the diffusion 
of a rational education.” High hopes were thus entertained that 
a class of enlightened natives would be brought into existence 
such as would prove a valuable means of raising their commu- 
nities from the ignorance and superstition of ages, and if en- 
abling them to enjoy the benefit of Western ideas; that there- 
by an irrefragable bond would be created between the rulers 
and the ruled, more lasting than any ties of conquest ; 
that, with a better and closer knowledge of British rule and 
of all the past rules to which their country had been subject 
in the course of history, they would learn to appreciate better 
the blessings of their present state ; and that, knowing the in- 
terests of the peace and prosperity of the country to be bound 
up with the existence and vigour of their English rulers, whom 
they would gradually come to acknowledge as their real bene- 
factors, they would become the greatest champions and well- 
wishers of these their foreign masters and protectors. The basis 
of the Empire was by means of education to be widened. 
The subjects were to be made interested in the Govern- 
ment. Instead-of having their-hostility to overcome by force, 
or at least, their sullen apathy, which made them look upon 
British rule as a freak of fate that would, like its numerous 
predecessors, vanish in time, and taught them to hold them- 
selves in the interval and look on; instead of this, their active 
sympathies were to be engaged on the side of the rulers, who 
would appear to them to be superior to the ordinary run of 
Asiatic conquerors, and to have come not to destroy but to 
build, to give and not to take ; and who, in return for the grati- 
fication of their ruling passion, remembering, like the ancient 
Roman, the famous lines of Virgil :— 
“Tu regere imperiis populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,” 

would give them every civic benefit and privilege that it was 
good and safe for them to enjoy. 

Though all these high hopes have not been fulfilled, and the 
tree of education planted amid such auguries has not borne all 
the expected fruits; though the whole sluggish mass of the 
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people has not been leavened, and their prejudices and super - 
stitions are still as rife and strong as ever; though foreign 
rule, beneficial as it has undoubtedly proved to the material 
and moral progress of the country in many ways, has not 
ceased to be looked upon as alien and odious, and has failed 
to inspire the sentiment of genuine and heart-felt loyalty, yet, 
during the last two generations, a small but select band of 
young men has grown up iinbued with Western ideas and full of 
the newly-born zeal to regenerate their country and its peoples 
during the present providential opportunity afforded by the 
universal peace and unstinted tolerance which are the greatest 
results of the British rule. Of this band Telang was the re- 
presentative in the present generation of Hindus, as Bhau Dajji 
was in the last generation in Western India. 

But beyond this select group there is a larger class of edu- 
cated natives of which it may be broadly stated that it has 
proved disappointing. The effect produced on them resembles 
that which the Romans under Agricola wrought upon the 
ancient Biitons, as noticed by Tacitus in the life of his great 
kinsman ; ‘Quiz modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquen- 
tiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus vostrt honor et fre- 
guens toga. Paulatimque discessum ad delenimenta vitiorum, 
porticus et bulnea et conviviorum elegantiam. With them 
English pleasures and dress, and, above all, English eloquence, 
have proved most attractive and influential. Instead of trying 
to regenerate their countrymen, and working soberly and 
steadily to bring them up, if not quite to the level of Western 
nations—which it is doubtful they can ever attain—, at least to 
one approaching theirs, from which they can safely and wisely 
profit by those European political ideas and institutions that 
are in their present state unsuited and perhaps hurtful to 
them, these men are trying to put the cart before the horse. 
They misapply their energies, urgently needed in other direc- 
tions, to the futile struggle for political rights and privileges 
which no rulers in their senses can ever grant to them without 
serious injury to the peace and prosperity of the country. 
This mistaken sphere of activity which the majority of edu- 
cated Indians seem to have chosen ; this perversion of abilities 
in many cases sterling and brilliant, is a matter of deep 
regret to those who are not led away by the splendour of 
empty rhetoric and specious logic, and who actually feel the 
great want of workers in the cause of the moral and social 
regeneration of their countrymen. This fascinating sphere of 
politics seized the newly awakened Indian mind at the very 
beginning, and already, among the first batch of scholars edu- 
cated according to Western methods, were to be found ardent 
but misguided and misguiding politicians, As early as 1848, 
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we find the late Sir Henry Elliott, the laborious collector of 
the Persian historians of India, writing about “the Bombastic 
Baboo ranting about patriotism and the degradation of his 
countrymen’s present position,” and referring to the “ young 
Brutuses and Phocions of India” talking big about liberty and 
democracy. Yet this first generation of educated Indians, now 
passing away, was, on the whole, moderate in its tone, and not 
so extreme as the present race of native politicians. 

These, having come in contact personally, but much more 
through reading, with the most advanced form of the Radi- 
calism of the day in England, have been most adversely in- 
fluenced by it. This Radicalism, with its vice of levity of 
assent to false and hasty generalisations, threatens, as Sir 
Henry Maine has sagaciously noted, “little short of ruin to 
the awakening intellect of India, where political abstractions, 
founded exclusively upon English facts, and even here re- 
quiring qualification, are applied by the educated minority, 
aud by their newspapers, to a society which, through nine- 
tenths of its structure, belongs to the thirteenth century of 
the West.” Its worst features—its rancorous party spirit, its 
intense egotism and self-assertiveness, its crushing intolerance 
of opposite views—with its elab rate machinery of agitation, 
its wire pulling, and its caucuses, its packed meetings and 
hollow demonstrations, its clap-trap phrases and ad captandum 
logic, have, to a large extent, been introduced from England, 
with a contempt which, if grave issues were not involved, 
would be found amusing, for the variation of circumstances, 
into a land whose inhabitants have never known what it is to 
be unanimous, which is the stronghold of rigid conservatism and 
isolating individualism, which within the memory of men still 
living was innocent of any public meetings, save the evening 
concourse under the village banyan to discuss parochial politics, 
or the drowsy group of gossipers going to sleep over their 
hookah and chandu in the bazar dens. The mistaken bene- 
volence and misdirected philanthropy of the English Radical, 
generally blissfully ignorant of the traditions of this country 
and the characters of its various nations, differing from one 
another more than the Russian does from the Irish and both 
from the German, are but too successfully appealed to, The 
barriers of nature being overlooked, India is treated as a part 
of England ; Bombay and Bengal are looked upon as Berkshire 
and Bedfordshire, and the sensitive Non-conformist conscience 
goes into fits of hysterics in Exeter Hall over the mortal 
sin of which England is guilty in the East, of governing 300 
millions of God’s creatures in every way better than they ever 
have been governed in the past, or can govern themselves at 
present, or at any time in the future. 
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But this self-assertive new educated class does not really re- 
present the various Indian nations, who do not know its scat- 
tered members and care nothing for their objects. Like the cric- 
kets, they make a loud ringing noise, while the quiet Indian cow 
is slowly and contentedly chewing the cud under the shade of 
the venerable banyan, caring for no such noise. It is often 
urged with great force that the educated class forms but a mi- 
croscopic minority, detached by their training from the people 
from whom they come, and among whom they are like the 
fleece of Gideon, dry when all around is wet with old, deep- 
rooted superstitions, wet with the culture and thought of ages 
while all around is a dry parched up desert of ignorance, 

This is in the main quite true. It is a fact that the bulk of 
the population can have little real sympathy with the handful 
of their Europeanised sons; that they cannot share their airy 
aspirations ; that they instinctively prefer Englishmen as their 
direct rulers to such of their countrymen as have virtually left 
their communion and yet have not been admitted into the 
pale of the foreigner. ‘The masses in India look with indiffer- 
ence on a political movement the true proportions of which they 
know very wellto be confined to the educated few, who are 
just as much alienated from them by their training and habits 
as the British are aliens by birth. Simple as the peoples of 
India are, they are not so foolish as to think that the millen- 
nium will be reached when the Bengali shall rule the Punjab 
and the Mahratta lord it over Bengal; when the Sikh shall 
sway Gujarat, and the Bunyah and the Borah keep in check 
Rajputana; when the Madrasi shall represent the supreme 
authority in Scinde and Baluchistan, and the Pathan and Ba- 
luch deal out even justice in Travancore. They do not believe 
that Aryavarta will be regenerate when the Mahomedan shall 
be Her Majesty’s representative in Benares and Kuttack, or the 
Hindu become the Chief Commissioner of Delhi and Agra,— 
all under the shadow of the British flag and within sight of 
the British camp, whose inmates shall merely fold their hands 
and look on, to interfere promptly and energetically, of course, 
when the Hindu rises against his Mahomedan oppressor, when 
proud Rajusthan disdains to brook the effeminate Bunyah, 
when the Baluchi despises the faultless syllogism of the 
Madrasi graduate. 

If the present political movement tended to make the rulers 
better understood by the ruled, and brought the real wants of 
the latter to the notice of the authorities ; if its leaders were to 
persuade the people that the English have no other object at 
heart than to advance their welfare in the way that is thought 
best suited, and least detrimental to the interests of both, that 
their real interests are not opposed to those of the governing 
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class ; if they showed straightforwardness and honesty of pur- 
pose, meaning really what they say, and saying all that they 
mean ; if their political programme showed traces of a wise 
and far-seeing statesmanship, the Government would surely 
gain much by sympathising with the movement, and taking its 
leaders into their confidence. But these do not appear to the 
outsider to be their aims and objects. Or, if they be, then they 
proceed in a way that does not appear likely to achieve them. 
On the contrary, if they had quite the opposite aims to these, 
they could not have proceeded better than they are pro- 
ceeding now. Instead of the people being brought closer to 
their rulers, the gulf between them has widened and is widening: 
high hopes, doomed to be disappointed, and impossible aspi- 
rations, never to be gratified, are conceived, and, as is inevitable, 
when these are deferred, disappointment breeds disaffection, 
and the people are being inflamed by crude and _ reckless 
writings, so that it may be justly said that discontent is spread- 
ing wider and faster than ever. To judge from the speeches 
and writings of many of this class of politicians and from the 
tone of a considerable section of the native press, British rule 
has been the chief cause of untold evils ; has drained the coun- 
try of its resources, while giving it very little in return ; presses 
on the people as heavily as, if not more heavily than, the former 
governments of the Mahratta and the Moghul ; its officials are 
as corrupt and tyrannical as the myrmidons of Delhi and Poona, 
and its professions of honesty and justice are but the cloak of 
hypocrisy to hide its perfidy and rapacity. 

But, when we consider the present undoubted prosperity of 
India, the enormous expansion of her trade, the vast increase 
of her manufactures, the great influx of foreign capital, and the 
organisation of public credit ; when we survey her great and 
opulent cities, her harbours, rivalling the best in the world, her 
gigantic canals, thousands of miles in length, fertilising barren 
tracts by equalising the bounties of capricious nature, her 
extensive iron roads, running to the remotest corners, with her 
telegraphs, through mountains, across rivers, and under the 
Ocean, uniting the various countries of the Continent into one 
compact whole; when we turn our eyes to her impregnable 
fortifications on land and sea, which have made her, for the 
first time in her history, well nigh unassailable from without, to 
her army glorious with the memory of a hundred campaigns in 
China and Persia, Egypt and Afganistan, ready to defend her 
against all the world ; when we take into view her famous laws 
and codes, civil and criminal, vieing in juristic ability with the 
works of Justinian and Napoleon, and her still more famous 
courts, in which these laws are expounded and administered with 
an impartiality hitherto unknown in the East ; when we examine 
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her schools and colleges and universities, where the learning 
and arts and sciences of the West and East, of ancient and 
modern times, are imparted to her sons and daughters ; when 
we look to the fostering care with which the relics of her former 
greatness, trodden under foot for ages by ruthless conquerors, 
her temples and palaces, tombs and monuments, her ancient 
literature and fine arts are rescued from destruction and obli- 
vion, and preserved for ages to come; when we contemplate 
the heroic sacrifices made by English philanthropists and mis- 
sionaries in the cause of civilization and enlightenment in the 
land ; when we witness the humanity shown by her. rulers, even 
in their severer moods, in the methods of punishment and the 
treatment of prisoners in jails, their consideration for the life 
and health of the people, as evinced by her great sanitary works 
and medical departments, her hospitals and sanitariums ; when 
we see around us all these signs of her moral and material pro- 
gress, albeit at times clouded, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the Government to which the land and its peoples 
owe all this, can be such a mixture of selfishness and rapacity 
and hypocrisy, can have such an antipathy towards the 
people, as some of its prominent native critics often try to 
make out. By their fruits ye shall judge them, is a wise 
and sound test in politics. And, when judged by its fruits and 
tried by its effects, British rule in India will never be found 
wanting. 

Of course, the British Government is not perfect. Its mem- 
bers and servants have not been saints. It has, like other human 
institutions, had its lapses. It may now and then have swerved 
from its principles. It may have failed of its mark. The 
scales of justice may not always have been held aloft as 
evenly as may be demanded by the rigid moralist. Political 
morality may not, on occasions, be clearly discerned in some of 
its deeds. It may be guilty of blunders, even of crimes. It 
must be admitted that Britain has not achieved in India all that 
she has professed ; that her ideal has not been fully realised. 
But she can well plead Dido’s excuse and say :— 

‘Res dura et regni novitas talia me cogunt moliri. © 


To say all this is merely to say that the British Government 
is human and subject to human infirmities, like other moral 
institutions. But, for these lapses, to come down upon it and 
denounce it z# foto as faithless and rapacious, as having thrown 
all righteousness and moral principles to the winds ; to compare 
its officials to Roman Proconsuls, like Verres, and Greek tyrants 
like Philip, holding them up to public obloquy and exaggerating 
their smallest faults, to liken its methods to Mahratta marau- 
dery and Moghul extortion, this reason blesses not, this the intel- 
ligent subjects of Britain will not long endure. Even in Euro- 
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pean countries, such unjust and disingenuous criticism of Gov- 
ernment is considered dangerous and is but grudgingly allowed. 
How much more mischievous should it be held in a country 
where Government is looked upon as almost divine, and where 
the least tolerance on its part of even the justest strictures is 
construed by the people into weakness and inability to resent ! 
But Telang had nothing to do with this wild political criti- 
cism which is so rife now among a certain section, this agita- 
tion as fraught with danger to the State, threatening its peace 


and quiet, as injurious to the real advance of the people, whose’ 


cause is thereby prejudiced. To judge from the loud and 
persistent noise which certain agitators are making in England 
as well as India, in the press, which is almost entirely in their 
hands, and on the platform, which they have monopolised, 
people at a distance from the scene would be inclined to give 
them more credit for numbers and influence than their short- 
sighted and narrow-minded views deserve. With their im- 
possible demands; with their specious loyalty and deep-rooted 
hatred of the foreign rulers; with their preposterous search 
after the phantom of premature political advancement, before 
attending to the crying need of social and moral reform ; with 
their uncompromising attitude of stern, unbending hostility 
to the entire official class ; with their fruitless, carping criticism 
of all the acts of Government and their malicious imputation 
to it of false and unworthy motives, Telang had no sympathy 
whatever. He was ever ready and willing to appreciate the 
enormous difficulties that beset the path of our rulers, to give 
them hearty credit for whatever they give and achieve, instead of 
blaming them for what they wisely withold and cautiously leave 
undone till the people grow ripe to profit by the concession, 
His moderating influence in the wild fury of present day 
political agitation was conspicuous. With the later develop- 
ment of the Congress movement, it is no secret, he had but 


little sympathy. It was hoped, before his elevation to the’ 


Bench, that he might rally round him the strong, though silent, 
forces in native society of sound common-sense and sobriety 
and form a moderate party of social and political reformers 
to check and counteract the intransigents. 

Men like him are the staunchest champions of British rule, 
and, by taking them into its confidence, Government strength- 
ens its position immensely. The Empire is, no doubt, based 
in the last instance on the sword. But, as in its conquest diplo- 
macy had as much to do as force, so also in its administration 
and preservation, tact should have a large share. This tact 
should lead the rulers to utilise the able and discriminating 
c itics among the people who come to the front, and encourage 
those who, disgusted with the noise and excess -round them , 
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sullenly leave the field, and thus are lost to the State, which 
needs their services most. Tact and management are most 
needed at junctures like the present ; and it is futile for the 
English administrator to talk, in season and out of it, of force. 
If the Empire were to be governed, as it was conquered, by 
the sword; if British rule were to be one long continued con- 
quest of a hostile country at the point of the bayonet, and its 
administration nothing but a military occupation by a victo- 
rious garrison, one of the greatest glories of Britain would 
vanish, and she could claim no right to rank higher than those 
barbarous empires, of ancient as well as modern times, which 
pursued their splendid but selfish careers of conquest, extend- 
ing themselves over vast regions and various nations only to 
disappear from off the face of the earth, unregretted and un- 
remembered. No excesses of the extreme Radical party should 
drive her to a course so ungenerous and unworthy of her tradi- 
tions. Britain has always, and from the very beginning of her 
career in the East, when her present proud destiny lay as yet 
hid from the eye of man, taken a higher and nobler view of her 
mission. On her conquest and administration of India she 
bases, with truth and justice, her highest claim to the gratitude 
of civilization for ages to come. She holds this ancient land 
as a sacred trust from Providence. With this high purpose she 
has always fought to obtain peace, she has conquered but to 
civilize. Wherever the British flag has been planted, peace and 
prosperity have followed in its train. The conquest of the 
people only opened their way to emancipation. They are gov- 
erned now in every way far better than they have been at any 
time during the last twenty centuries, excepting, perhaps, the 
half century of Akbar’s reign, and enjoy as many, if not more, 
privileges than they ever had under their own monarchs, like 
Asoka and the few others who followed his beneficent example. 
{The British nation has always tried to govern its vast 
dependency in this spirit of enlightened generosity. It has 
shown this by word and act whenever a suitable occasion has 
arisen, This spirit ran through all the utterances and des- 
patches of the authorities responsible in England for the good 
government of the territories of the East India Company. It 
was embodied and embalmed when that Company came to 
the end of its singular career, in the memorable Procla- 
mation of 1858, which has been justly called by the 
peoples of India the Magna Charta of their liberties. It was 
in this spirit that Burke inveighed so passionately against 
Warren Hastings in Parliament ; that Mill brought his cold 
philosophic analysis to bear on what he thought to be the 
misdeeds of the Company and its servants. It was by this 
noble spirit that Sir Charles Forbes and Sir Erskine Perry, | 
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and, later, Cobden and Bright and Fawcett, were prompted 
in their attacks on the Indian administrations of the last two 
generations, It is this spirit and this spirit alone, let us hope 
and believe, that actuates many a philanthropist of our day 
in his crusade against what he imagines to be British misrule 
in India. 

But it isa matter of grave importance that this generous 
impulse of the British nation should not be allowed to injure 
the Empire, as well as the country, whose good, there is no 
doubt, it has really at heart. The intentions and motives are 
undoubtedly benevolent. But everything depends on how 
these are executed. To judge from recent accounts of the 
interference of Parliament in Indian affairs, one would be 
led strongly to suspect that it does not value the possession of 
the brightest jewel in its crown so much after all. Instead of 
interfering only in political matters, it should use its influence 
now and then with Indian political leaders to persuade them 
to look first to the crying domestic and moral evils which are 
debasing their homes and families; and, when reform, like 
charity, has begun at their homes, to extend their efforts to 
the political sphere. The English in India know very well 
how to look to political matters and settle them ; let the Indians 
then look to their social matters, which they alonecan touch 
and handle. But Indian politicians know very well that the 
task of social reform is a most difficult one, requiring real, 
active and often thankless self-sacrifice, and not mere piatitude 
or denunciation, as on political platforms, Honours and 
emoluments do not await the-social reformer, He must be 
prepared to meet with undeserved obloquy, to have his motives 
misunderstood, to sever himself from the dearest ties, to give 
up the most cherished ambitions in the course of his crusade. 
The social reformer must thus be made of much sterner stuff 
than his political fellow-worker. He must work patiently and 
noiselessly ; he must sink and efface himself in the cause; he 
must not expect the applause of gazing multitudes, but rather 
the disapproval of his generation ; he must be prepared to sow 
where he should be content to let others reap ; he must recon- 
cile himself to meet the fate of Moses and get but a distant 
Pisgah view, if even that, of the Promised Land, which others, 
benefiting by his work, will enter. For hundreds of platform 
orators there is hardly one such rare character found ; but when 
that one is found, as in Malabari, who, single-minded, and 
single-handed, has spent almost a whole life time in the service 
of moral and social regeneration, he does more lasting good to 
his country than a whole host of demagogues can ever hope to 
do, 

The Age of Consent Bill, a partial consummation of Mala- 
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bari’s life-work, but recently enacted, after the almost super- 
human efforts of asmall band of reformers under his direction, 
is fraught with infinitely greater blessings, and will do more 
solid and lasting good, than any of the political privileges ob. 
tained during the present generation. When the future his- 
torian comes to view British Indian legislation of the latter 
half of this century through the due prospective of time, and 
shall have before him in one view causes as well as effects, 
he will have little difficulty in pronouncing this single law 
the most vitally important of the whole series. Just as the 
abolition of suttee and female infanticide is the most glorious 
and abiding reform of Lord William Bentinck’s rule, which was 
signalized by many other beneficent political acts, now almost 
forgotten, so Lord Lansdowne’s régime will be chiefly remem- 
bered for this humane law, when all his political legislation 
shall be forgotten. In the preparation for it and its promul- 
gation, it would not be too much to say that not a single poli- 
tical leader had a share. On the contrary, Malabari, the life 
and soul of the social reform movement in India, found in the 
majority of these politicians, perhaps, his most uncompromising 
and fanatical opponents, whilst. during the discussion that 
raged round the Bill, so-called patriotic politicians were not 
ashamed to come out to attack the very humane principle of 
the measure and to attach their names to the most silly and 
revolting protests ever written by educated men. That was 
really the occasion when the mask of superficial culture 
dropped down from many a half-educated Hindu politician, 
who stood out in his true colours, That occasion showed how 
fit this class of politicians are to enjoy the benefits of Western 
institutions. The name of religion has been dragged to the 
support of many an unworthy cause; but that sacred name 
had never before been so much defiled as on that occasion, 
when it was used by ostensibly civilized beings to defend one 
of the most odious customs of the country.* The part which 
Telang took in this matter was very creditable. Though, a 
few years ago, he had publicly avowed that the country could 
dispense with social, and should push on with political, reform, 
yet, with increasing years that brought the philosophic mind, and 
with riper judgment, he saw the error of his former opinion, so 
that the cause of social reform now found in him a very judi- 
cious champion. During the Age of Consent controversy he 
brought his copious stores of Sanscrit learning, his power of 
close reasoning and persuasive eloquence, to the support of 
the Government measure, and put to rout, on their own chosen 
ground of religion and sacred writings, a whole rabble of re- 


actionaries. 





" Tantum religio potent suadere malorum ! 
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It was believed that this legislation was framed and passed 
through the intervention of the English nation, who brought its 
whole indirect influence to bear on the Indian Government, 
which would fain have left the matter alone. If so, the Eng- 
lish nation never intervened in a better cause ; never was the 
duty which it owes to India more worthily performed than 
on that occasion. Exeter Hall can have no nobler cause 
than that of the dumb child-wife in India ; the Non-conformist 
conscience cannot be shocked by anything more than by the 
continuance under the British flag of superstitions so barbarous 
and inhuman in their effects on women, and, through them, 
on the entire population of countries under its sway, as those 
which prevail at the present day among the communities of 
India. The English people would, therefore, be wise to leave 
political matters relating to India, requiring local knowledge and 
experience, to be dealt with on the spot by their countrymen 
than whom none, not even native politicians, are more inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, and to employ their in- 
fluence and use their efforts in the cause of the social and 
moral regeneration of their fellow-subjects in the East. 





Telang’s life presents, in many respects, a close resemblance 
to that of the great German scholar, statesman and patriot, 
Christian Bunsen. Both were known, above everything else, 
for the spotless purity of their lives. Both were great scholars 
by nature and- inclination; -but both were enticed away from 
the dream of their youth by splendid temptations. The German 
was allured by the charms of diplomacy ; the Indian by the 
brilliance of the Bar and the Bench. But neither gave up en- 
tirely the cherished tastes of his early life, and each found time 
amid his professional avocations for writing works which litera- 
ture will not willingly let die, though Bunsen’s are greater in 
number and length, owing to his longer life and greater leisure. 
The closest resemblance is, however, in their political and social 
work for their countries. Bunsen had ever at heart the poli- 
tical regeneration of his beloved Prussia after the disasters of 
the Napoleonic wars, and the unity of Germany ; and, though 
he did not live to see the consummation of his hopes, and was 
several times crossed in his objects, yet he never ceased to 
work for the patriotic cause he had at heart. What Telang 
tried to do for the regeneration of his countrymen, we have 
endeavoured to show. Telang, like 3unsen, as we have said, 
hesitated, at the outset of his career, whether he should not 
be a professor and devote his life to study. Like Bunsen, too, 
he may, probably, have regretted his decision, But his contem- 
poraries have been gainers by this decision, at the expense of 
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posterity. What Professor Max Miiller* says of Bunsen may 
be applied to him. He taught the world some lessons which 
he could not have taught in the lecture-room of an Indian 
College, while his high position brought influence and added 
a weight to his words and acts which those of a mere pro- 
fessor could not have. People who could scarcely listen to 
the arguments of a Sanscrit professor, sat enthralled at the 
feet of the eminent Judge and Vice-Chancellor. That a pro- 
fessor should be learned, and a lawyer should be studious, was 
a matter of course ; but that a Judge of the High Court should 
carry on an elaborate controversy on the abstruse point of 
the age of a Brahman philosopher of antiquity with a college 
professor; that a lawyer should travel so far beyond his pro- 
vince as to lecture to an audience of professed students of history 
on the Mahratta politics of a bygone age, and yet be up to 
date in his Law Reports to the latest case; that the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University should think of translating Thomas 
a Kempis for Mahratta schoolboys ; that an antiquary, excel- 
ling in dry research, the veriest Dryasdust, should be a poet, 
and have successfully tried his hand at blank verse in the 
most difficult foreign language, this was enough to startle 
society, both high and low. This remarkable versatility made 
his influence very extensive, And nobly did he use his influence. 
He was ever ready to help a fellow-worker, to encourage a 
young man of promise along the path he had so successfully 
trodden. The seeds he has sown in the minds and hearts of 
many men have borne fruit, and will bear still richer fruit in 
the future. 

Telang knew three languages perfectly—Mahratti, Sanscrit, 
English—and that might be said of him which was said of 
Ennius, that he had three hearts, to know and love all that was 
good and noble in the three literatures, strong enough to despise 
and shun all that was mean and unworthy in any.f He was 
Mahratta by birth, but an Englishman by knowledge, by taste, by 
love ; and he had true friends among both communities, He had 
learnt, through his own personal experience, the genuine manli- 
ness and nobility of the English character which, unfortunately, 
is hidden from most of his countrymen by the English coldness 
and reserve, if not Zauteur. He knew that his countrymen had 
only to come into closer contact with the distant and taciturn 
foreigner in order to love him, He saw, with great grief, on the 
other hand, what a cloud of prejudices, not entirely unfound- 
ed, stood in the way of the Englishman’s appreciating the 
sterling qualities of the Mahratta character. : Yet he did not 
despair. He looked forward to the happy time when both 








* Biographical Essays, p. 361. T Cf. 2béd, page 307. 
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sides would appreciate and understand each other better, 
would forget or wink at the superficial differences which divide 
them, and look steadily at those uniting ties alone which lie 
deep down in the common human nature of both, 

This happy time is, unfortunately, as far off now as ever, 
owing, it must be said, to the fault not of one side alone. But 
still, if there be such influential workers and mediators as 
Telang, its approach need not entirely be despaired of. How- 
ever great may be the grief felt at his death, it should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of activity and zeal to follow his 
example. Non hoc praecipuum amicorum munus est prosequt 
defunctum tignavo questu, sea que voluerit meminisse, que manda- 
verit exsequt. (Lacitus, Annales I1., 71.) They, thus, are the 
most sincere mourners who, remembering what were his de- 
signs, endeavour to carry out his commands. Let them, there- 
fore, remember the noble example of his great and good life 
of public usefulness and private virtue, lived ever under the 
public gaze and the fierce light that beats on the pedestals on 
which public men stand; remember his noble efforts for the 
social and moral advancement of his countrymen ; let them, 
while not forgetting his actual performances, remember what 
he has left unachieved, his unfinished designs and unattained 
goal; and, remembering these, let them dedicate their best 
efforts in his and their common cause, to the memory of his 
great name, as the tribute at once most useful to the living 
and most pleasing to the illustrious dead. 


R, P. KARKARIA., 


























ArT. IX.—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES, 
(Independent Section.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


N a remote period of antiquity a body of people, calling 
| themselves Aryas, or “ the noble,” migrated from the plains 
watered by the river Jaxartes, in quest of a more genial 
and fertile habitat. They bent their course in a south- 
easterly direction, crossed the Indus, and settled in some part 
of the land now known as the Punjab, or the Land of the Five 
Waters. The aborigines, or the original inhabitants of the 
country, it is supposed, must have disputed their passage ; but 
they soon learnt, at the cost of their lives, that it was utterly 
impossible to resist the superior power of the Aryas, and then 
either placed themselves under their protection, or ultimately 
retired to mountain recesses and jungles, where their descendants 
are still recognised as different in features from the Aryas, 
The Arvas at first settled in the land known as Brahmavarta,* 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, by whose 
banks they performed their religious rites, chanted the hymns 
of the Vedas, and sowed the seeds of that culture and training, 
literary and political, philosophical and psychological, moral 
and religious, which still excite the admiration of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe. In process of time the Aryas pushed 
further their possessions, till the whole country, from the snow- 
capped Himalayas to the utmost sea-shore on the South, and 
as far east as the river bralmaputra, teemed with their des- 
cendants. 

The exact time when this great migration or succcession of 
migrations took place is not known. From the time of Sir 
William Jones, the first European who ever mastered the 
Sanscrit language and literature, down to the present day, 
various theories have been started concerning this event, which 
lies hid in the womb of the past, and is, perhaps, destined to 
remain so for ever. But we have in our country an era still 
current’ though not generally used by the people, v/z., the era 
of the Maharaja Yudhisthira, who, after the celebrated battle of 
the Kurukshetra, performed the <Asvamedha Yajna, or the 
“ Horse Sacrifice,’ which at once placed him in the position of 








* Says Dr Max Mui ler: —* It is now generaily admitted that this holy land of 
the Brahmanas, even w¢thin tts carliest and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvatl 
and the Dridhdavat:, was not the birth-place of the sons of Manu... . Traditions 
among the Brahmanas as to the northern regions, considered the seats of the blessed, 
may Le construed into something like a recollection of their Northern immigration.” 
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the Lord Paramount of at least the whole of Bharatvarsa, if not 
of countries beyond. Towards the close of his reign, the present 
age, or the Kalz Yuga, commenced, and just from this time an era 
was counted by the people. This era was current for 3044 
years, at the end of which another era, w/z, that of Raja Vikra- 
maditya, or the Samvat, supplanted it. The Samvat lasted 
135 years, when the era of Salivahana, commonly called the 
Sakdbda, commenced The Sakdbda counts 1816 years at 
the present day (A.D. 1894). Adding these several eras 
together, we find that 3044+135+1816=4995 years of the 
era of Maharaja Yudhisthira have elapsed.* 

The period of the great events of the Mahabharata was one of 
the brightest epochs of Indian history; but that period was 
subsequent to the period of Ramayana, in which we find that 
the Aryas in the time of Rama were a civilised people, with 
asettled state of society, The true Vedic period must have pre- 
ceded it, but we do not know the length of each, though, as 
a matter of fact, it must have been some hundred years, 
The migration of the Aryas, their settlement on the banks 
of the Sarasvati, the subjugation of the aborigines, and the 
cradual extension of the Aryan conquests are incidents which, it 
is possible to believe, took place long before the battle of the 
Ramayana, and cannot be so modern as some of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe are apt to think. 

We admit, then, that the Aryas are among the most ancient 
nations on the surface of the Globe. Everything Aryan is 
peculiar and -has- ne parallel anywhere. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and other nations, rose and passed away, 
but the Aryas still remain a separate nation, triumphant amidst 
all the vicissitudes of civil broils and foreign invasions, They 
are essentially what they were at the Vedic period, at the time 
of the Ramayana, at the time of the Mahabharata and during 
the prevalence of Buddhism, though, it must be admitted, that 
their manners, customs, and even social laws have undergone 
some change. 

And what is the cause of this persistence of the Aryan 
nation? The answer is the system of caste of the Aryas. 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG THE ANCIENT ARYAS AND 
How IT ORIGINATED. 


Before we proceed to consider the caste system, as it prevails 
in Bengal, we will take a brief survey ofthe castes among 
the ancient Aryas, how they originated, and what part they 
played in the structure of Aryan Society. It is believed 
that, in the primitive ages, when the Aryas first began to 





* See Riéjavali, a work of eensiderable merit, by Pandita Mrityunjaya Tarkdlan- 
kéra, Professor of the late College of Fort William. 
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settle in their newly-acquired possessions, there was, properly 
speaking, no division of caste, such as is found afterwards, 
among them. All the people were of one caste : there were no 
restrictions among them as to sitting and eating together, 
no restrictions as to intermarriages, no restrictions as to 
sacrificing together in a body. On this point, Dr. Max 
Miiller, the editor of the Rig-Veda, in a review of Muir’s texts 
in the London Z7zmes, has the following passage :— 


‘“‘ Does caste, as we find it in Manu and at the present day, form part of the 
religious teaching of the Vedas ? We answer with a decided §‘ No.’ There is 
no authority whatever in the Veda for the complicated system of castes, no 
authority for the offensive privileges claimed by the Brahmanas, no authority 
for the degraded position of the Shidras. There is no law to prohibit the 
different classes of the people from living together ; from eating and drinking 
together ; no lawto prohibit the marriage of people belonging to different 
castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an indelible 
stigma. All that is found in the Veda, at least in the most ancient portions of 
it the Hymns—is a verse, in which it is said that the four castes : the priest, the 
warrior, the husbandman, and the serf, spring all alike from Brahma. Euro- 
peans are able to show that even this verse is of later origin than the great 
mass of the Hymns.” — 7he Zimes, 10th April, 1858. 

Dr. Miiller, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, assigns the 
date of the Hymn as 1000—800 B.C., and proves from internal 
evidence that it is modern both in its character and in its dic- 
tion (in comparison with other Hymns). Dr. Wilson, in his 
“ Indian Caste” (Vol. I. page 121), states that the meaning of 
the hymn is “ metaphysical and metaphorical, though after- 
wards it was viewed as historical and dogmatic. For the system 
of caste, it is now obvious, there is no legitimate warrant in the 
creat hymn collection of the Rig-Veda.” 

This verse occurs in the Purusha-Sukta, or Hymn of the 
Primeval Male, in the tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda. For 


the satisfaction of our readers, we give the verse below :— 
STACTRAT FAA DAAMHas Boe | 
OP CHAT WOM ATS ACM] GFA 

“ The Brahmana was his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his 
arms ; that which was the Vaishya was his thighs ; the Sidra 
sprang from his feet.” 

Without entering into the question of the correctness or 
otherwise of Dr. Miiller’s dates and inferences, we may at once 
accept that, at the time the verse was written and possibly before, 
the great Aryan nation was divided into four principal castes, 
or classes—the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaishya and the 
Sidra. Otherwise these terms could not have been used, even 
in a metaphysical and metaphorical sense, as stated by Dr, 
Wilson. 

In the Sama-Veda, the word “Rishi” is mentioned in one 
place as the marked one among the Vizpras, or intelligent ; 
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while in another the Vigra is denominated the instrument or 
agent of the sacrifice, thus intimating that the designation was 
applied distinctively to an officiating priest. Nothing indicative 
of a peculiar character occurs in the Sama, applying cither to 
the Raza or the Visha. 

The Yajur-Veda exists in two forms—the black and the white. 
The texts of the Yajur-Veda indicate the assumption of Brah- 
manical pre-eminence, but in the face of opposition from 
certain portions of the Aryan community. In the black Yajur- 
Veda, the Brahma and Kshatra are recognised as distinct 
interests, in prayers several times used. In the white Yajur- 
Veda, the Brahma and Kshatra are coupled together in the 
worship of Agni (Fire) and in other connections. The 
Brahmanais mentioned as an object of reverence along with 
ancestors and Rishis, Indrais declared to bethe hold and sup- 
port of the A shatra, while he is also set forth as the god of the 
Kshatra and the princedom. The Brahmana is spoken of as 
endowed with the knowledge of Brahma, and the Rajanya, 
as possessed of bravery. Officers under the king are also 
mentioned. In the 30th chapter of the white Yajur-Veda, 
various distinctive classes in the community are brought for- 
ward in connection with rite Purushamedha, or sacrifice of 
Purusha. The Brahmana occupies a superior position, while 
the prince is the representative of the Kshatra, or power. 
Tillage is in the hands of the Vaishya, who, it is to be noticed, 
is distinct from the Van, or merchant. The symbolical repre- 
sentative of toil is the Sudra. 

In the Atharva-Veda the Brahmana and the Kshatra are 
represented as engaged in extolling Agni (fire). In behalf of 
a Raja the prayer is offered up that he may be the only lord 
of his country, and that he may be praised by the Vzsha (here 
his subjects in general) throughout his realm. The KXshatra, 
Rathakéra, Karmara and the Grdmani and Sita, established 
in the service of a Raja, are mentioned as associated together. 
The Sidra is recognised as distinct fromthe Arya, and also 
the Ddsa from the Arya, as in the Rig-Veda. The supremacy 
of the Brahmana is decided. In the Atharva-Veda, the Purz- 
sha Sukta is given with a few variations from the form in which 
it appears in the Rig-Veda, but it is substantially the same in 
the one as in the other. 

In the first chapter of the first Pancheka of the Aitariya 
Brahmana, the following passages occur in connection with 
Diksha, or the rite of the new birth, when a man is admitted 
for the first time to the use of the sacrifice :— 


‘‘He who wishes for beauty and for wisdom (Brhamavarchasa) let him use 
the two Gayatri verses of the Svishta-krit. The Gayatri is beauty, full of 
wisdom, -He who, knowing this, uses the two Gayatris, becomes possessed of 
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beauty and wisdom. . . . . « Let him who desires strength, use the two 

Trishtubhs. ‘Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power. le who, 

knowing this, uses the two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, vigorous and power- 

ful. Let him who desires cattle, use the two Jagatis, cattle is jagati-like. He 
who, knowing this, uses the two Jagatis, becomes rich in cattle.” —Alax Muilier's 
fistory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, Pp. 399—4°5. 

In the fifth chapter of the same section, the Brahmana is 
commanded to use the Gayatri for wisdom and glory; the 
Rajanya, the Trishtubh, for splendour and bravery, and the 
Vaishya, the Jagati, for tie obtainment of the cattle. The 
characteristics of three classes of the Aryas are here, for the 
first time, distinctively recognised. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur-Veda the 
three fundamental Aryan castes are mentioned. The Brahmana 
is enjoined to commence his sacrifice in the Vasanta Ritu (or 
spring season); the Rajanya, in the Grishma (hot season) ; and 
the Vaishya,in the Sarat ‘the autumn:. The Brahmana is 
spoken of as of the class of the gods, and the Sudra as of that 
of the Asuras while quarrelling about a skin. 

TAG HS OMS Aas | 
CHAT AAA : SV! WA : |) 
TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA, I-2-6, 

In the Shatapatha Brahmana of the white Yajur-Veda of 
the Madhyandina Sakha, ceremonial impurity, proceeding, 
during the celebration of sacrificial rites, from (the touch of) 
a carpenter (Taksha), or any other sacrificially impure person, 
is represented as removed by the sprinkling of the sacrificial 
water (Shat. Br. I-1-3-12). This passage, remarks Dr. Wilson, 
forms a key to the caste institution of sparsha, or defilement 
by contact. 
~~ Yet, even at this time, sacrifice seems, in some of its relations 
at least, to have been available for the Sudra, who, when called 
to the sacrifice, is accosted with the word Adrava, 1e.,, run 
hither (Shat. Br. I. 1-4-11>. This shows that the SGdras were 
at this time recognised as inferior members of the great Aryan 
community. 

In the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad occurs the following 
passage :—“ He was in the form of Agni (fire) among the gods, 
as Brahma, he was the Brahmana among men, in the form of 
Kshatriya, Kshatriya, in the form of Vaishya, Vaishya, in the 
form of Sudra, Sudra.”—(I. 4), 

In the Sutras, the Sudra is plainly declared not to have the 
right (adhikara) of sacrifice enjoyed by the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, and Vaishya (see the Shauta Sutras of Katyayana). 
In the Sutras of Hiranyakashi (26th and 27th Sections) it is 
Jaid down that the Brahmana who goes to.a Kshatriya woman, 
should give a thousand cows or bullocks for an atonement ; to a 
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Vaishya woman, a hundred; and to a Stdra woman, ten, 
The offending woman is to be banished to the wilderness. The 
Arya having connection witha Sudra woman is to be banished ; 
a Stidra having connection with an Arya woman is to be killed. 

The following quotation from Dr. Max Miiller is worthy of 
notice :— 

* * #* * 6 Those of Aryas, who would not submit to the laws of the 
three castes, were treated as outcastes, and they are chiefly known by the 
name of Vratyas or tribes. They spoke the same language as the three 
Aryan castes, but they did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and they had 
to perform certain penances if they wished to be re-admitted into the Aryan 
Society. ‘The aboriginal inhabitants, again, who conformed to the Brahmanic 
law, received certain privileges, and were constituted as a fourth caste under 
the name of Stidras, whereas all the rest who kept aloof were called Dasyus, 
whatever their language might be.” —Dr, Max Miller, Zzmes, 10th April 1858, 

In the Ramayana, the four Varnas, or castes, are mentioned 
as forming the recognised divisions of the Aryan community, 
In the nineteenth chapter of the Ayodhya Kanda various 
classes of inhabitants of the city of Ayodhya are represented 
as going out with Bharata to bring back Ramachandra to 
occupy the throne, after his father, Dasaratha’s death, 

In the Mahabharata, the four principal castes are mentioned, 
and Varna Sankaras (mixed castes) are also mentioned. 

The Bh&gavata Purana speaks of there having been origin- 
ally only one caste (Varna). ‘‘ There was formerly only one 
Veda, only one utterance, the Pranava (OM) the essence of all 
speech, only.one god Narayana, one Agni (fire) and (one) 
caste. From Parnavas came the triple Veda in the beginning 
of the Treta age.”—(Bhagavata Purana, IX, 14, 48—49.) 

The Brahmavaivartta Purana contains the usual statement 
of the origin of the four principal castes, It notices also a 
number of mixed castes, 

Some of the passages quoted above show what we have 
stated before, that originally the Aryan community consisted 
of only one caste, and that to its several members were assign- 
ed those classes of duties which afterwards became the ground- 
work of caste distinctions. Sacrifice, for instance, formed a 
principal part of the daties of an Arya’s life. It was thought 
necessary for the welfare of society always to appease the 
deity by means of sacrifice, to obtain his speciai blessings. 
This duty was at first committed to persons who afterwards 
became a distinct class, handing down the profession from 
father to son. Keeping themselves aloof from secular duties, 
and from pursuits of gain, these persons had ample time to 
cultivate literature, science and philosophy, theology, astro- 
nomy, &c., which at once elevated their position in the scale 
of society and made them the object of reverence and worship. 


These people formed the class of Brahmanas—a class destined 
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still to hold sway over the minds of millions of human beings in- 
habiting the country called Bharatvarsa. Similarly, to certain 
other members of the Aryan community was assigned the duty 
of acquiring new possessions and of protecting the country from 
the aggressions of the aborigines, and the invasions of the sur- 
rounding nations. These formed a distinct class and received 
the appellation of Kshetriyas, or protectors of the people. In 
process of time they formed a separate castelike the Brahmanas. 
In the same manner, cultivation of the land, the rearing of 
cattle, the carrying on of trade or commerce, &c , were assigned 
to certain other members of the community, and these formed 
the class known as the Vaishyas. Thus the three classes of 
the Aryan community were established. But another class 
was still wanting—the class which was to serve these three 
classes. Those members of the Aryan community who were 
fit for the duties neither of the Brahmanas, nor of the 
Kshetriyas, nor of the Vaishyas, were made a distinct class, 
the last in the scale of the society. These formed the fourth 
class known as the Sudras.* Thus the four classes of the 
Aryan community were formed, and thus its economy was 
established. These four divisions of the Aryan community 
were natural, which tended to promote its welfare in forming 
one harmonious whole. 

At an early stage of the great Aryan community, persons 
belonging to a lower class were, if considered fit, promoted to 
the higher class, and recognised as belonging to that class. 
The celebrated Rishi, Visvamitra, though born a Kshetriya, was, 
no less for his erudition and genius than for his devotedness 
and piety, promoted to the rank of Brahmana ; and we read in 
the Anusasana Parva of the Mahabharata, how Raja Vitahavya 
attained the order of the Brahamanas. Instances are not 
wanting of persons born in the same family betaking them- 
selves to several Varndasramas, and the children of the same 
father, by adopting the profession of Brahmana, Kshetriya or 
Vaishya, were reckoned as belonging, respectively, to the class 
or caste whose profession they adopted. Thus in the thirty- 
second chapter of the Harivansa, it is said, that Mitreyu, the 
son of Raj4 Devidasa, was a Brahmarsi, his son was Soma 
Maitrayana, from whom proceeded the Maitraya Kshetriyas. 
Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, we read 
that from Bhargardja, the son of Venuhotra, from VatsabhumI, 
the son of Vatsa, and from Bhrigubhumi, the son of Bhargava, 
all of the family of Angira, proceeded innumerable children of 





* It seems not improbable that in process of time, those of the aborigines who 
conformed themselves to the Brdhmanic law, were admitted to the rank of Siidras, 
thus swelling the number of this class of people to a degree in which they are found 
in Manu and in subsequent times. 
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the Brahmana, Kshetriya and Vaishya castes. According to 
the Vdéya Purana, the son of Venuhotra was Gargya, and 
Gargya’s son was Gargabhumi, and the son of Vatsa was 
Vatsya. The children of these two celebrated personages were 
reckoned some as Brahmanas and the others as Kshetriyas. In 
the Bhagavata Purana we find that from Gabhira, a descendant 
of Pururava (Kshetriya) proceeded Brahmanas. According 
to the Vishnu Purana, the son of Riteyu, of the family of 
Yayaii, was Rantinara, who was the father of Tansu, Apatirtha, 
and Dhruva. In the family of Apatirtha was born Kanva, 
whose son was Medhatithi, From Medhatithi proceeded the 
Kanviya Brahmanas, while the son of Tansu was Anita, the 
father of Dushyanta, from whom proceeded the celebrated 
Bharata, the lord of the country, called Bharatavarsa (Vishnu 
Purfna, 4-19-2). Again, seventh in descent from Tansu, 
was born Ajamidha, and seventh in descent from Ajami{dha, 
was born Mudgala. From the family of Mudgala proceeded 
the Kshetriyaja Brahmanas, or Brahmanas born out of the 
loins of Kshetriyas (Vishnu Purana, 4-19-16). Further, we 
read in the Bhagavata Purana (9-21-19) that the brother of 
Garga was Mahdavirya, whose son was Duritakshaya. In the 
family of Duritakshaya were born Trayaruni Kavi and Push- 
kararuni, who all obtained the rank of Brahmanas. It is also a 
known fact that Raja Janaka, of Mithila, attained the rank of 
Brahmana, and that among the Vedic Rishis many were of 
the Kshetriya and Vaishya classes, 

Although, as a matter of fact, there was not at first a very 
sharp line of distinction between the classes into which the 
Aryan community was divided for the purposes of its economy, 
yet in later times we find the reverse to be the case. As the 
descendants of the first Aryan settlers increased in number and 
multiplied and gradually extended ove: the country, by driving 
before them the original inhabitants, they by degrees began to 
regard the respective classes to which they belonged as their 
birthright which they could not forego. Intermarriages be- 
tween the different classes, at least in the direct order, were 
allowed and recognised as valid. The children of such unions, 
called Amulomas, were allowed some privileges, as respects 
sacred rites, studying, and so forth. 

The laws defining the position to which the different classes 
of the Arvan community belong are set forth in detail in the 
Manava Dharma Shastra (the Institutes of Manu), or rather, 
more correctly, Bhrigu’s rescension, or edition of the laws 
promulgated by Manu. The precise time when these laws 
were embodied in their present form has not been ascertained. 
Sir William Jones fixes the date of the Institutes at about 
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1280 years before the Christian era, while later Oriental 
scholars assign different dates to them as shown below :— 


Schlegel _ ion .. about 1000 B. C. 
Elphinst one _ -_ - goo 4, 
Professor Monier Williams __ ... sala - 0 ss 
Dr. Max Miiller not earlier than ie * 200 ,, 
Dr. Weber on eee ... Before 200 A, D, 


It is useless to waste our time ona point which does not 
directly concern our subject, and on which so many learned 
Pandits of Europe have wasted their energy, with the result that 
each differs in opinion from the other remarkably. 

The Manava Dharma Shastra, or the Institutes of Manu, are 
the most ancient treatise which contains “the sacred laws in 
their order, as they must be followed by all the four classes, 
and by each of them, in their several degrees, together with 
the duties of every mixed class.” It contains also the origin 
of the four principal Varnas, or castes, as well as of the Varna- 
sankaras (mixed castes). It isa book sacred in the eyes of 
the Aryas, and the Pandits are agreed that its authority should 
never be questioned. 

According to Manu there are four castes (Varnas)—the 
Brihmana, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra. The 
first three are called the twice-born ones, while the fourth has 
one birth only ; there is no fifth caste. —(Manu, Chapter X., v. 
4). The four Varnas, or castes, are then pure; persons outside 
the pale of these four Varnas are Varnasankaras (mixed 
castes). 

The duties of the four principal castes are thus set forth by 
Manu: “The Brahmanas must teach and study (the Veda), 
sacrifice for their own benefit and for others, give and accept 
alms. The Kshetriva must protect the people, bestow gifts, 
offer sacrifices, study the Veda, and abstain from attaching 
himself to sensual pleasures. The Vaisya must tend cattle, 
bestow gifts, offer sacrifices, study the Veda, carry on trade, 
lend money, and cultivate land. The Sudra has only one 
occupation to follow, vzz, to serve meekly even the other three 

castes, (Manu. —Chapter I., v. 88- Q1). And further :—“ Absten- 
tion from injuring (creatures), veracity, abstention from unlaw- 
fully appropriatirg (the goods of others), purity, and control 
of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summary of the 
law for the four castes.—(Chapter X., v. 63.”) 

The first rule which Manu lays down to determine the caste 
of a person is thus set forth :— 

“In all castes (Varna) those (children) only which are 
begotten in the direct order on wedded wives, equal (in caste, 
and married as) virgins, are to be considered as belonging to 
the same caste (as their fathers).—(Chapter X., v. 5.”) 
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The next rule appertains to persons who are similar, but 
not the same, in class with their parents, and runs thus :— 

‘ Sons, begotten by twice-born men on wives of the next 
lower castes, they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) 
blamed* on account of the fault (inherent) in their mothers.” 
—(Chapter X,, v. 6.) 

In laying down this rule Manu does not take the trouble of 
enumerating the names of these sons. Dr. Wilson, in his 
“Indian Caste,” thinks that a verse has here disappeared from 
the Code. But the commentators of Manu do not say so, | 
ad one of them, Kulluka Bhatta,f supplies the want. The 
following table shows who these offsprings are :— 


Father. Mother. Caste. Occupation 
srahmana Kshetriyani Miurdhabhisikta Teaching military exercises, 
Kshetriya Vaishyani Mahisya Music, astronomy and keeping 

herds. 
Vaisya Stidrani Karana or Kayastha Attendance on Princes. 


The Murdhabhisikta caste is said to be no longer in exis- 
tence,; but there can be no question about the existence of 
the other two, especially of the last, who in Bengal are regard- 
ed as occupying a social position next to the Brahmanas, to 
the exclusion of the Kshetriyas and Vaisyas, 

The social position which Manu assigns to those mentioned 
in verses 5 and 6 is thus set forth :— 

«Six sons begotten (by Aryas) on women of equal and the 
next lower castes (Anantara) have the duties of twice-born 
men ; but all those bern through a violation (of the Jaw) are, 
as regards their duties, equal to Sudras.” (Chapter X., v. 41.) 

The other mixed castes as given by Manu are enumerated 
in their order below :— 


Father. Mother, Caste, Explanation, 
Brahmana __—‘Vaisyani Ambastha§ Art of healing (Vaidya), 
Brahmana Sudrani Nishada alsocalled As distinguished from Nishdda, 
Parasava, who is a Pratiloma, and who 


subsists by catching fish as 
mentioned in verse 48. 

Kshetriya Sudrani Ugra sok Ferocious in manners and de- 
lighting in cruelty, Occupa- 
tion—catching and killing ani- 
mals living in holes. 


Sons begotten by a Brahmana on womien of the three lower 








* Z. ¢., excluded from the father’s caste. 

+ Kulluka Bhatta was a native of Bengal, and flourished before Raghunandana. 
the celebrated lawgiver of Nadia (Navadvipa). His commentary on Manu, written 
at Benares, in consultation with the learned Pandits of that place, is highly valued 
throughout the country. Speaking of it, Sir William Jones says:—*It is the 
shortest, yet the most luminous, the least ostentatious, yet the most learned, the 
deepest, yet the most agreeable commentary ever composed on any author, ancient 
or modern, European or Asiatic.’’— Preface to the Laws of Manu. 

+ Wilson’s “ Indian Caste,”* ¥ol.1. p. 55. 
§ Ambastai (A’sfaotat) is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
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castes, by a Kshetriya on women of the two lower castes, and 
by a Vaisya on a woman of the one caste below him, are called 
Apasada, or base-born. 

Next we come to sons begotten in the inverse order, 
who are known by the appellation of Pratilomas, as distinguished 
from Anulomas, who are born in the direct order. They are :— 


Father. Mother. Caste. Explanation. 

Kshetriya Brahmani Sita Management of horses and cha- 
riols. 

Vaisya Kshetriyani Magadha Trade. 

Vaisya Brahmani Vaideha or Service of woman. Office of 

Vaidchaka guardian in the harem. 

Sudra Vaisyani Ayogava Carpenter’s work. 

Sudra Kshetriyan1 Kshattri Catching and killing animals 
living in holes. 

Sidra Bralimani Chandala Excluded from living in town or 
village. 


“ As an Ambastha and an Ugra (begotten) in the direct order 
on (women) one degree lower (than their husbands) are declared 
(to be), even so are a Kshattri and a Vaidchaka, though they 
were born in the inverse order of the castes (from mothers one 
degree higher than the fathers).’—(Chapter X., v.13.) The 
meaning of this is that the Kshattri and the Vaidchaka, though 
Pratilomas, hold the same position with respect to sacred rites, 
but not with respect to studying and so forth, and are as fit to 
be touched as the true Anulomas. This explanation is giveu 
by the commentators Medhatithi, Govindarama and Kulluka, 
Bhatta mentions the second point of equality only. 

“Those sons of the twice-born begotten on wives of the next 
lower castes, who have been enumerated in due order, they call 
by the name Anantaras (belonging to the next lower ome) 
on account - the blemish (inherent) in their mothers.” 
Chapter X., v. 14. The meaning of this verse is that they 
are ain as belonging to the mother’s caste and receive 
the sacraments according to the law prescribed for the mother’s 
caste. All the commentators of Manu, vzz., Medhatithi, 
Govindarama, Kulluka Bhatta, &c., agree in this explanation. 

We next come to other mixed castes enumerated by Manu ; 


their names are given in order below :— 


Father. Mother. Caste. Explanation. 

Brahmana _— Ugra female Avrita 

Brahmana Ambastha female Abhira Modern Ahir. 

Bréhmana <Ayogavafemale Dhigvana Worker in leather. 

Nishada Sudra female Pukkasa Catching and killing animals 
living in holes, 

Sidra Nishada female Kukkutaka, 

Kshattri Ugra female Svapaka Must live outside the village. 

Vaidehaka Ambastha female Vena Playing drums, 


Vratyas are those sons whom the twice-born beget on wives 
of equal caste, but who, not fulfilling the sacred duties, are 


excluded from the Savitri. From a Vratya of the Brahmana 
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caste, by a Brahmana female, spring the wicked Bhriggakan- 
taka,* the Avantya,f the Vatadhdna,{ the Pushpadha,§ and the 
Saikha.|| From a Vratya of the Kshetriya caste, spring the 
Jhalla, the Mulla, the Licchivi, the Nata, the Karana, the 
Khasa and the Dravida. From a Vratya of the Vaisya caste, 
are born a Sudhanvan, an Acharya, a Karusha, a Vijanman, 
a Maitra, and a Satvata. 

The following rule is laid down by Manu to distinguish sons 
who owe their origin to a confusion of the castes. 

“By adultery (committed by persons) of (different) castes, 
by marriages with women who ought not to be married, and 
by the neglect of the duties and occupations (prescribed) to 
each, are produced (sons, who owe their origin) to a confusion 
of the castes.’—(Chapter X., v. 24.) 

The six Pratilomas, wiz, the Suta, the Vaidchaka, the 
Chandala, the Magadha, the Kshattri and the Ayogava, “ beget 
similar races (Varna) on women of their own (caste), they (also) 
produce (the like) with females of their mother’s caste (/atz), 
and with females (of) higher ones.” 

These (who are excluded by the Aryan and called Vahya), 
marrying inversely, beget fifteen yet lower tribes, the base 
producing still baser ; and in a direct order they produce fifteen 


more as shown below :— 
IN INVERSE ORDER. 


Father. Mother. 
1, Méagadha Female of the Siita Caste. 
2. Vaideha E ai Magadha ‘i 
30 99 ” Sita °° 
4. <Ayogava 9 Vaideha as 
5. - om Magadha ‘i 
6. .9 - Stita i 
7. Kshattri = Ayogava ¥ 
3. - i” Vaideha ¥ 
9. - a Magadha al 
10. - - Sita “ 
11, Chandala - Kshattri u 
12 s ” Ayogava 
15. ” ” Vaideha - 
14. - _ Magadha a 
15. 9 3 ” Suta ” 
IN DIRECT ORDER, 
Father, Mother. 
1. Sita Female of the Magadha__ Caste. 
2. 99 - Vaideha ms 
3: ” 9 Ayogava By 
4. s - Kshattri o 
5. “ 9s Chandala ‘i. 





* According toa commentator of Manu, the modern name is Bartida, the name 
of the caste of basket-niakers, 

t+ Living by sorcery. 

+ Serve in war. 

§ spies. 
| een mentioned here is quite different from Karara, or Kayastha, noticed 
in verse 6. 
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6. Magadha Fimale of the Vaideha Caste. 
7: ” ” Ayogava ” 
3. 99 ” Kshattri - 
9. i me Chandala - 
10, Vaideha 8 Ayogava a“ 
Il, “ ” Kshattri “ 
12. 1 - Chandala - 
13. Ayogava ‘3 Kshattri . 
14. - ” Chandala a 
15. Kshattri 9 Chandala “ 


A Dasyu* begets on an Ayogava woman a Sairandhra, who 
is skilled in adorning and attending his master, who, though 
not a slave, lives like a slave, or subsists by snaring animals. 

A Vaideha begets on an Ayogava woman ‘‘a sweet-voiced 
Maitreyaka, who, ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, con- 
tinually praises (great) men.”’ 

A Nishadat begets in the same way a Margava or Dasa, who 
subsists by working as a boatman, and is called a Kaivarta. 

Some of the other low tribes as given by Manu are enumerat- 
ed below :— 


Father. Mother. Offspring. Occupation. 

Nishdda A woman of the 

Vaideha caste Karavara Working in leather. 
Vaidchaka A woman of the 

Kardvara caste Audhra Dweliing outside the village. 
Vaidehaka A woman of the 

Nishdda caste Meda Ditto. 
Chand4la A Vaideha woman Paudusopaka —— Dealing in cane. 
Nishada A Vaideia woman Ahindika 
Chandala A Pukkasa woman Sinful Sopdka eee 
Chandala A Nishéda woman Anutydvasayin Employed in burial- 

grounds, 


The Apasada} and the Apadhvamsaya,§ sons of the Aryas, 
shall subsist by occupations reprehended by the twice-born, 

It is not possible to identify all the mixed castes mentioned 
in the Manava Dharma Shastra with the castes or tribes which 
at present inhabit the country. The political conditions of 
India are quite different from those of the time when Manu’s 
laws were collected and embodied in their present form, and 
hence some of the mixed castes, at least, who had fixed duties 
to perform under the Hindu monarchs, were obliged to go 
abroad ia the country in search of livelihood, when foreign rulers 
became the masters of the land, and thus lost their original 
distinction. Religious movements, such as the rise and spread 
of Buddhism, the severe struggles which the Brahmanas carried 











-—_—-— 


* Manu’s definition of Dasyu is this :—-‘* Those tribes who are excluded from the 
community of the Brahmanas, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, are called Dasyus, 
whether they speak the language of the Mlecchas (barbarians) or that of the Aryas.” 
Ch. X., v. 45- 

t Here Pratiloma Nishada, 

t Base-born sons. 

§ Apadhramsaya sons are sons born in consequence of a violation of the law. 
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on for centuries to regain their lost privileges, and the ultimate 
triumph of Brahmanism, resulting in the final expulsion of the 
Buddhists from the country, have operated as causes in chang- 
ing the social status of the people, particularly of the lower 
classes, The preachings of Nanaka and Chaitanya, too, had 
the effect of producing religious sects which proved a fortress of 
refuge to many a mixed class. But it is believed, and with 
good reason, that the four principal castes and a few mixed 
castes of higher orders, as we find them in Manu, have remained 
iutact amidst the civil and religious tumults which have passed 
over the head of the nation from time to time. 

Having sufficiently guarded ourselves from being misunder- 
stood by the reading public, we will next consider the castes 
as we find them in Bengal. 


THE BRAHMANAS, 


The castes, as we findthem in the Manava Dharma Shastra, or 
the Institutes of Manu, of which a summary description has been 
given in the preceding pages, exist in Bengal in their natural 
order and in all their pristine vigour. There is no question 
that the Bengalis are the descendants of the great Aryan 
people who, in times of yore, crossed the Indus and settled in 
Brahmavarta. Ethnology has established the fact that they 
are the same A’ryas as the Brdhmanas, the Kshetriyas, the 
Vaisyas and the Sudras who inhabit other parts of the great 
Indian Peninsula and speak quite different languages. Even in 
their midst a Mitter (Mitra) differs not from a Mukharji, nor do 
the features of a Vaisya from those of a Brahmana, or a 
Kshetriya. A Suvarnavanik is as much as Aryan as a Kulin 
Brahmana. 

It is said by some writers that in the present age (the Kad 
Yuga) there are neither Kshetriyas nor Vaisyas, and that, ex- 
cept the Brahmanas, almost all are Sudras. This assertion is 
dogmatic and is unworthy of credence, Those who make this 
statement admit a proposition which is yet to be proved. No 
one can doubt that there are Kshetriyas and Vaisyas, too, though 
there may not be Bengsli Kshetriyas, like Bengali Brahmanas. 
In support of their argument these writers say that Hindu 
Society has lost its former great divisions, and has been split up 
into an infinite variety of decent castes of mixed parentage. 
There is no doubt that an infinite variety of castes of mixed 
parentage have sprung up in India—castes which the great 
Indian lawgiver never dreamt would ever come into exis- 
tence. But what does it signify? Are these mixed castes 
ever allowed to mix with the members of the four 
great divisions of the Hindu Society, or even with people 
of any of the mixed classes of the Anuuloma order? Can 
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it be shown that the outcastes of the three twice-born classes 
have ever been received back into the society from which 
they were cut off by acts of revolt ? Do intermarriages ever 
take place between a Kshetriya and a Sudra, between a 
Vaisya and a Sidra, or between a Kshetriya of one order 
and a Kshetriya of another order, or between a Vaisya 
of one order and a Vaisya of another order? Such things 
can never take place in Hindu Society. In countries where no 
caste distinction prevails, a person who acquires heaps of glit- 
tering gold, no matter what his parentage might be, is, we 
believe, allowed to mix freely with people of high pedigree, 
But the case is quite different in this country, where no one 
has ever witnessed intermarriages between a person of one 
class and a person of another class without both of them being 
excommunicated on the spot. Each class consists of persons 
of different gotras among which marriages take place. Inter- 
marriage may take place, as we have recently witnessed, be- 
tween a Brahmana anda Sudra, or between a Vaisya and a 
Brahmana in tle case of persons who have embraced a religion 
other than Hinduism, but they are for ever cut off from the 
society of the Hindus. A person of the lowest class of the 
Hindu Society, such asa Mishkada or a Kaivarta, will never 
drink water touched by such persons, not to speak of persons 
of the four principal castes, or of mixed classes of the Anuloma 
order. In no instance has such intermarriage taken place, 
and the persons been admitted as members of the respective 
class to which they belonged before. 

From a very remote period of antiquity Bengal was peopled 
by branches of the great Aryan race. The Brahmanas, the 
Kshetriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras, as also people of mixed 
castes of Aryan origin soon covered the country from one end 
to another. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain allu- 
sions to places of Lower Bengal. Ethnology clearly proves that 
the people of Bengal are branches of the great Aryan stock, 

The rise of Buddhism checked for some time the Brahmanical 
ascendancy over the minds of the populace, but Brahmanism at 
last prevailed and crushed the power of Buddhism, But al- 
though the Buddhists were vanquished and almost driven out of 
the country, the influence they exercised over the minds of the 
people lasted long, like fire concealed in cinders. In Bengal (or 
more properly Gauda) the influence was so great as to have 
completely ousted Vedic rites and ceremonies. The Brahmanas 
of Bengal neglected and forgot the Vedas so much that 
When Adistira, King of Gauda, consulted them as to how the 
Putreshts Yajnua* was to be performed according to the rites 





* Sacrificial ceremony for the welfare of the son. A person who has not been 
blessed with a son is said to get one by the performance of this Yajna. 
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prescribed in the Vedas, they confessed their total ignorance of 
them. This threw the King into a melancholic fit, till at last 
he resolved to restore the Vedas by importing Brahmanas 
versed in the Vedic lore. Accordingly, in the tenth century of 
the Christian era, Adisura wrote to Virasinha, King of Kanya- 
kubja (Kanouj) to send five Brahmanas of five different Gotras 
well versed in the Vedas. The five Brdhmanas came at the 
royal invitation with their wives and children accompanied by 
five faithful servants. Their names and Goftras are noted be- 
low :— 


Brahmanas. Gotras. Servants Gotras. 
1. Bhattandrdyana Sdndilya Makaranda Sankdlina, 
2. Daksha Kasyapa Dasaratha Gautama, 
3. Vedagarbha Sdvarna Kilidasa Vishvamitra. 
4. Chhandada Vatsya Purushottama Maudgalya. 
5. Sriharsa Bharadvaja Viratd * Kdasydpa, 
These five Brahmanas had fifty-six sons, vzz :— 
Bhattanardy4n& nas pa bike oe 
Daksha eee sue oo » 16 
Vedagarbha _ “a uw 
Chhandada ons ie io we 
Stiharsa - sie ae go. 
56 


These fifty-six sons became the founders of fifty-six families 
who were afterwards honoured by King Balldla Sena with 
56 villages as Brdhmottara lands, a village being assigned to 
each, and each of these fifty-six sons is reckoned asthe father 
or patriarch of a distinct family. The fifty-six villages assigned 
to them being situated in that_part of the country, called Radha, 
these Brahmanas are called Radhi Brahmanas. The appella- 
tions which they have received from residing in, or holding the 
possession of, the villages assigned to them by King Ballala 
are given below :— 


16 sons of Bhattandr yana 14, Maschataka 26, Pushali 
the Sdndilya Gotra. 15. Vasuari 27. Miulagrami 
1, Vandya 16. Kardala, 28. Koari 
2. Kusuma 29. Paldsayé 
3. Dirghdngi 16 sons of vaksha of the 30. Pitamundi 
4. Ghosali Kiasyapa Gotra, 31, Simalayé 
5. Vatavydla 17, Chatta 32. Bhatta 
6. Périha 18. Ambuli 
7. Kulakuli 19. Tailavati 12 sons of Vedagarbha of 
8. Kus4ri 20. Podadi the Sévarna Gotra, 
9. Kulabhi 21. Hada 33. Ganguli 
10, Seyaka 22. Guda 34. Pungsika 
11, Gargari 23. Bhiristéla 35. Nandi 
12 Akdésai 24. P&ladhi 36. Ghanta 
13 Kesari 25. Pakdasl 37. Kunda 





* Alias Dasarathi. 

+ Balldéla Sena is said by some to be the grand-son of Adistira, by his daughter, 
but this is denied by others, who say that he was the seventh in descent from 
Adisura’s son-in-law. 
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38 Siyarika 8 sons of Chanddaa of the 4 sons of Sriharsa of the 
39. Satu Vatsya Gotra. Bharadvaja Gotra, 
40. Dayi 45. Kanjivilli 53. Mukhati 
41. Nayi 40. Mahinta 54. Dindi 

2. Pari 47. Putitunda 55. Sahari 
43 Vali 48. Piplai 56, Rayi 
44. Siddhala 49. Ghos&la 

50. Vapuli 


51. Kanjari 
52. Simiala 

There is, however, a similarity between the Pravara*® of the 
Vdtsya Gotra and that of the Sdvarna Gotra. Hence the Vatsya 
and the Sdvarnva are of the same Pravaras, The patriarch of 
Vedagarbha and Chhandada being one and the same, the des- 
cendants of these two are reckoned as kinsmen, having the same 
blood running in their veins, and therefore intermarriages can- 
not take place among their descendants. 

The Radhi Brdhmanas are mostly followers of the Authuma 
Sdkhdé of the Sdma Veda; afew of them are Yazurvedis, but 
Rigvedis are scarcely met with among them. 

The advent of the five Brahmanas forms a marked epoch in 
the history of Bengal. Before that time Buddhism prevailed in 
the country, and the general morality of the people was at a low 
ebb. The introduction of the new element imparted new life 
into society for a time, but a re-action soon took place. Later 
on we shall have occasion to advert to this topic. 

Next in rank to the Radhi Bréhmanas stand the Varendras, 
They are also the descendants of the five celebrated worthies 
who came to Bengal at the invitation of Adisura. They have 
the same Gotras as the Radhis, viz. Sdudtlya, Bharadvdja, 
Sdvarna, Vatsya and Kdsyapa. They left the country call- 
ed Radha, and sought for habitation in the land known as 
Varendra, which lies beyond the Ganges. They also received the 
honours of Kulinism at the hands of Ballala Sena, and are either 
Kulins, Srotriyas, or Kap (Vansaja). The Varendras have fif- 
teen guais.f They are Maitra, Baima, Rudra, Sanjarin{, Lahidi, 
Bhadudi, Bhadada, Karanja, Nandanavasi, Bhatta, Sali, Sandel, 
Champati, Jhampati, Aditya and Kama Devata. Of these the 
first six are Kulins, the rest are MWaulks (Srotriyas). The 
Bhanga Kulins are known as Kdép(Vansaja). The Ghataks, 








oe 


* Owing to the similarity of names of many Gofra-creating Rishis, these 
Gotras are qualified by the term Pravara, in order to avoid the mistake 
which would otherwise take place. The names of those persons who be- 
came celebrated are thus mentioned to the exclusion of others. This is 
what is understood by the term “ Pravara,” 

t A gawn is a village, and is derived from the Sanscrit word grdm. 
A gnat (grantin) is, therefore, one residing in or having the possession of 
the village conferred as a Brahmotiara land by King Ballala. 
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who are employed in keeping genealogical accounts of the 
Varendra class, are known as Ku/aggnas. 

Among the Radhi Brahmanas a family once reckoned as 
Vansyja cannot mix with the Kulins, but the practice is quite 
different with the Varendras, among whom original or first 
Kdps are always allowed to mix with the Ku/ims if they do 
good acts, 

Polygamy is not so prevalent among the Varendras as among 
the Radhis. Amyapirvé marriage* is also prevalent among 
them. But a person marrying in Anyapirvd is not respected in 
society. 

There is another class of Brdhmanas in Bengal, called the 
Vaidiks, who are said to have left their original abode on the 
north of the Vindhya range, owing to the oppression of the 
Mahomedan rulers, and to have settled, some in Orissa and 
others in Bengal. The exact time when they came to Bengal 
is not known. The Vaidiks are either Dékshindtyas, or Pas- 
chatyas. Those who, on their daughters being born, at once 
make the marriage contract, promising to marry them in proper 
time to the bridegrooms selected, are known by the appellation 
of Dédkshindtyas, while those who do not make such contracts, 
and who came to and settled in Bengal in later times, are called 
Péschdtyas, The Vaidiks are not known by any gdwn (grém) 
or village, like the Radhis and Varendras, and their number is 
comparatively small. But many of them are Achdryas, or Guris, 
to the Radhi and Varendra families. In process of time they 
became followers of the Zanira Shdstras. The Ghataks sa 
that they were excluded from Kulinism by King Ball4la ; but the 
Vaidiks, themselves,assert-that they opposed the right assumed 
by him of remodelling the castes; and declined to accept the 
distinctions conferred on the Radhi and Varendra Brdhmanas, 
They are pretty numerous in Vikrampur, and are chiefly 
Pandits and astronomers. 

Though not conferred by King Ballala there is among the 
Déakshindtyas a sort of Kulinism which is based on good acts. 
Anyapirvad marriage is prevalent among them, but he who 
marries an Anyapuirva is held in contempt by his kinsmen, and 
_is doomed to occupy a degraded position in society. 

There are twenty-four principal Gotras among the Vaidiks, as 
enumerated below :— 


1. Sandilya, 5. Bharadvaja, 9, Agnivesmda. 
2. Kasyapa. 6, Gautama. 10, Krishn&treya. 
3. Vatsya 7. Sankdalina. 11. Vasistha. 

4, Savarna. 8. Kalvisa. 12, Vishv4mitra. 





* A girl betrothed to a bridegroom, who loses her would-be husband just 
before the nuptial ceremony takes place, This girl is called an anyapirva, 
z. é., a girl whose husband has already been fixed, but who through mis- 
fortune loses him beforé her hands are joined with those of her husband. 
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13. Kusika, 1’. Alamy&na., 21. VAsuki. 

14. Kausika. 18. Parasara. 22. Rohita. 

15. Ghritakausika, 19. Saufipyana. 23. Vaiyaghrapadya, 
16. Maudgalya. 20, Atri. 24, Jdmadagnya, 


When King Ballala conferred Kudinism on the Radhi and 
the Varendra Brahmanas, he excluded the original Brahmanas 
of Bengal from receiving the royal favours. Their number was 
counted and found to consist of 700 families, and hence they 
are known by the name “ Saftasatt.”* Some of these Brdah- 
manas have mixed with the descendants of the five celebrated 
worthies, who came from Kanauj, some with the Vaidiks, while 
the rest are either Agradanist or Grahdchdryas, and gain their 
livelihood by attending at the Sirdddha and other ceremonies 
of a like nature. The Saptasatis, who could not mix with 
other Bréhmanas, and who still remain separate, are Pithudi, 
Valathuvi, Nanaksaye, Jagdye, Sagaye, Yavagrami, Kutnig- 
naye, Aratha, &c. 

The Aladhyasrent Brahmanas are found in Midnapore, Ban- 
kura, and the adjacent districts. At one time intermarriages 
took place between the Radhis, the Varendras, and the Sapta- 
satis on the one side and the Vaidiks on the other. Those 
Brahmanas, who thus broke through the fetters of their own order, 
formed a distinct class, and are known as Madhyasreniz Brah- 
manas, or Brahmanas who occupy a middle position. Their 
number is gradually on the increase. There is no hereditary 
Kulinism among them, but those who are of good disposition 
and who distinguish themselves by good acts are honoured in 
society. Nevertheless, those among them who are of the San- 
dilya, the Kasyapa, the Vatsya, the Sdvarna and the Bharat- 
vaja Gotras are much more respected than the other. 

We now come to another class of Brdhmanas who came 
to Bengal for trade or other purposes, but who are not completely 
domiciled there. Their communication with their kinsmen in 
the North-Western Provinces has been cut off, but they have 
not been able to mix with the Brahmanas of this country. 
Their position is, therefore, isolated. They speak a language 
which is a mixture of the Bengali and the Hindi, and they are 
much addicted to the Vedic rites. Their family appella- 
tions are—Dobey, Chowbey, Tewadi, Panda, Misvi, Tripathi, 
Trivedi, Satpathi, Pithi, Sukla, Bajapayé, Agnihotri, Dasas- 
vamedhi, &c. These Brahmanas have forty-two Gotras, of which 





© Mr. Wilson, in his “ [ndian Caste,” says that the Saptasatis are some- 


‘times called Vaidiks, andare divided into Péschdtya (Western) and Dédk- 


shindtya (Southern), but this statement is not correct, for the Vaidiks are 
a quite different class of Brahmanas from the Saptasatis. 

Tt Mr. Wilson speaks of the Agradanis as a separate class of Brahmanas, 
but it appears that they are a branch of the Saptasatis, who have sunk in 


caste. 
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the first twenty-four are the same as those of the Vaidiks 
enumerated before, the rest, eighteen in number, having been 
created by eighteen Rishis, who separated themselves from the 
first twenty-four Gotras, and became the founders of eighteen 
different families, It is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
them. 

There are certain other classes of Brahmanas, who were 
originally, probably, pure Brahmanas, but who, owing to the 
occupation they follow, have lost their dignity and have sunk 
in society. These are the Agradanis,* of about 400 or 500 
families, who receive gifts at the Preta-Shrdddha, the Madaipodd 
Brahmanas, who repeat the mantras over the bodies of the 
dead when they are about to be cremated, the Kafd/¢ and other 
Sudra-serving Brahmanas, and the Daivajua Brahmanas, who 
follow the profession of prognosticators and astrologers. Then 
we have the Madyadoshi+ Brahmanas, who are said to be the 
descendants of Vimpaksha, a Brahmana of Birbhum (more 
correctly Virabhuma), who, although much addicted to drinking, 
was an extraordinary man, to whom miracles were ascribed. 

There is also another class of Brahmanas, who are said to 
be the descendants of a Sidra Who was madea Brahmana by 
the word of Vyasa. They are called Vydsokta Brahmanas, 
These Brahmanas are not much respected by the other 
Brahmanas, 

We will conclude our notice of the different classes of Brah- 
manas by giving a short account of the Pir A’li Brahmanas, who 
are well-known by the title of Thakur (Tagore). They are the 
descendants of Bhattanarayana, through his son, Naru or Nara- 
singha. The ninth in descent from the Bhattanarayana was 
Dharanidhara, whose grandson was Dhananjaya, The tenth 
in descent from Dhananjaya, 2.., twenty-first in descent from 
Bhattandrayana, was Purushotama, to whom the name PirA’li 
was first applied. The fifth in descent from Purushottama, ze., 
twenty-sixth from Bhattandrayana, was Panchanana,} who left 
Jessore and settled at Govindapur. The son of Panchaénana 
was jayardma, whose . house was acquired by the British 
Government for the erection of the Fort William. He was the 
sreat-grandfather of the illustrious Dwarkanath Tagore and 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, the son of Rammani Tagore and 
Gopimohan Tagore respectively. 

The position of the Pir A’li Brahamanas is isolated. Though 
descendants of Bhattanardyana, who came to Bengal at the 
invitation of Adisura, they are excluded from the community of 
Brahmanas, owing to some blame which attached to the family 





* See fout-note under the Saptasatis (vide p. 354). 
t Madya = wine and Dosht = blamed. . 
t Panchanaua first assumed the title of \Thakur or Tagore as it is now spelt, 
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when Purushottama was alive. If any pure Brdhmana, 
attracted by the wealth of the Pir A’li Brdhmanas, marries a 
daughter of the latter, he at once becomesa PirA’li Brahmana, 
and is cut off from the society of his kinsmen. 


KULINISM AS INSTITUTED BY KING BALLALA AND AS 
REORGANISED BY DEVIVARA, 


We have seen before that the five Brahmanas who came to 
Bengal at the invitation of Adisura, had fifty-six sons, and that 
cach of these fifty-six sons became the recognised father or 
patriarch of a separate family. In course of time some of the 
children* of these fifty-six patriarchs were found wanting in strict 
observance of all that religion demanded, and in the good 
qualities, which, according to the Hindu SHéstras, should dis- 
tinguish people of the highest caste from people of other castes. 
Accordingly, King Ballala, of the Ambastha (Vaidya) caste, 
who filied the throne of Gatda about the twelfth century of 
the Christian era,f determined to create ‘an aristocratic and 
powerful hierarchy, placed in such a position of dignity that no 
misdemeanour and immorality could deprive it of hereditary pri- 
vileges, or the reverence of the lower classes,”{ Having made 
up his mind to carry out this social reform, the King invited 
the representatives of the fifty-six families, and appointed a day 
for conferring upon them the honours of Kzu/inism. Some 
of the Brdhmanas attended the Royal Court at about 9 A.M., 
some at about 10-30 A.M., and the rest at about I-30 P.M. 
Those who attended at I-30 P.M. were considered model 
Brahmanas, who must have performed daily the routine of all 
religious rites before they were able to attend, and were honour- 
ed with the highest rank of Kudznism. Those who attended at 
about 10-80 A.M. obtained the second rank of Kulinism, and are 
known by the appellation of Svotriyas, while those who attend- 
ed at about 9 A.M. were placed last in the rank of Kulinism, and 
became Gauna Kulins. The number of families that received 
the three ranks of Kulinism are as shown below :— 


8 families ... Mukhya or first grade Kulins 


a .. Srotriyas or second grade Kulins 
14 5; ..- Gauna or last grade Kulins 
Total ... 56. 


With the establishment of Audinism a code of law was passed, 
the principal features of which are that the Audis should give 





* The word “ children,” as used here, must be understood in a widesense, including 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren also. 

+ The date of Ballfla Sena is given by Dr, Rajendralala Mitra, as A.D, 1066. 
See Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, page 126. But this is disputed by 
others. 

t See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII, Part III, No 1, 1893. 
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their daughters to and receive daughters from the Ku/in family. 
They were also permitted to receive Svotriya daughters, but 
could not give their daughters to Svotriyas, and could never 
receive daughters from a Gauna Kulin family.* Those who 
acted otherwise lost the dignity of their rank. At the time of 
the institution of Au/:nzsm a village with other rent-free lands 
was assigned to each family. Hence arose the fifty-six gnais 
(gramins) noted before. 

In the new code of social law passed by Balldla Sena no 
provision was made for the elevation of the lower ranks when 
families became extinct, or when they fell from their position 
to lower ranks by contracting illegal marriages. Hence, as Kulin 
houses disappeared, the difficulty of procuring husbands 
for daughters greatly increased ; the consequence was the 
giving of a number of daughters, amounting, in some cases, to 
200 or 250, or more, to one person of the first grade Kulin 
family. The dire effects of having a plurality of wives can 
be imagined better than described. A person marrying 
(say) fifty wives (not to speak of 200 or more) in different 
villages can scarcely find time to visit each wife once a year, 
It is also not possible for him to bring in all the wives to his 
own house (a thatched cottage, perhaps), and cage them up in 
it. So he makes the best bargain of the foolish act, for which 
he himself is not so much to blame as the person who framed 
the code of law forthe Kulin family. By turn he pays visits 
to each wife, demands money from her as due for the honour 
of the family in which he was born, and if her parents are suffi- 
ciently well off to satisfy his-avidity, he tarries with her for a 
week or so, pockets the money and then hastens to pay a visit 
to another wife. Should the wife fail to satisfy his thirst for 
money, he abuses or ill-treats her and flies off at once, never 
to come again. The exacting of money from the families of 
wives became then a regular profession of the family of Kulin 
Brahmanas, to the utter neglect of literary or religious pursuits, 
The nine good qualities which the first Kulins possessed at . the 
time of Balld4la Sena thus melted away, and the sons of Kulin 
families became a set of vain persons, expecting to be honoured 
on account of their Ku/or family. “Kulin married women, 
neglected by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in 
adultery, in some cases with the knowledge of their parents, 
The houses of ill-fame at Calcutta and other large towns are 
filled with the daughters of Kulin Brahmanas ; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most extraordinary 
extent, among the most notorious and dangerous dacoits—so 
entirely degraded are these favourites of Ballala Sena.” 





* The work in which the Aw#st arrangements made by King Ballala are recorded, 
is called “* Mishra.” 
+ Ward, Vol. I, p. 83. 
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When King Balldla instituted Aadznism, he had probably a 
good object in view, vzz., the creation of a number of Kulin 
families possessing nine good qualities. But he was short- 
sighted. He forgot to make in his code of social law provision 
for supplying the place of families which became extinct. 
Hence flowed all those evils and curses which still remain a 
living scandal of the Brdhmana community of Bengal. A 
Kulin Brahmana dies, and his wives, numbered by scores, 
become widows. Happily under the benign influence of English 
education, the practice of marrying a number of wives is fast 
decaying. 


(To be continued.) 
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ART, X.—CAGLIOSTRO., 


A CENTURY has not yet elapsed since, under the orders 

of the Pope, a lonely and half-forgotten captive was 
fretting out his soul in the upper storey of the dungeon of 
St. Angelo, His appearance, as described by his contem- 
poraries, vas common-place and even ignoble. His figure was 
squat and fat. He had a round bullet-head, with coarse black 
hair and a nut-brown complexion. His lips were thick and 
sensual, and he had a decided squint in his eyes. He spoke 
French and Italian with so execrable a Sicilian accent, that, as 
Pater Marcellus who reported his trial before the Inquisition 
recorded with humorous pathos, “it sounded as if he were 
talking Hebrew.” His manner was so vulgar that a competent 
witness declared him to be “a lackey in disguise.” A well- 
informed interviewer likened his appearance to that of “a 
Podolian bull,” There was something, indeed, of nobility and 
of energy in his aquiline nose, in the bold sweep of his eye- 
brows, in his deep-ringing voice, in his square-set jaw, and, 
above all, in the dark steady gleam, which appears never to 
have been absent from his eyes. Still, he hardly suggested a 
person whom the Holy Roman Inquisition would deem worthy 
of its terrors. Nevertheless, this wretched captive was the 
greatest of mountebanks who ever strutted their hour on the 
boards of the world’s fair. He was none less than that prince 
of charlatans, Cagliostro. _ __ 

It is not enough to say that Cagliostro posed as a magician, 
or stood forth as the apostle of a mystic religion. After all, 
in its mild way, our own generation puts on its evening dress 
to worship at the feet of media, whose familiar spirits enable 
them to wriggle out of ropes in cupboards, or to project 
cigarette-papers from the ceiling. We ride our hobby, how- 
ever, only when the whim seizes us, and, as soon as it wearies, 
we break it in pieces, and fling it aside with alaugh. But 
Cagliostro impressed himself deeply on the history of his 
times. He flashed on the world like a meteor. He carried it 
by storm. Princes and nobles thronged to his magic “ opera- 
tions.” They prostrated themselves before him for hours. His 
horses and his coaches and his liveries rivalled a king’s in 
magnificence. He was offered, and refused, a ducal throne. 
No less illustrious a writer than the Empress of Russia deemed 
him a worthy subject of her plays. Goethe made him the 
hero of a famous drama. A French cardinal and an English 
lord were his bosom companions, In an age which arrogated 
to itself the title of te piziosophic, the charm of his eloquence 
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drew thousands to his Lodges, in which he preached the 
mysteries of his Egyptian ritual, as revealed to him by the 
Grand-Kophta under the shadow of the pyramids. His name 
has gone down to history for ever under the stigma of having 
been privy to the forgery of no less a name than that of the 
Queen of France for the most gigantic of swindles. He was 
flung, not like a felon, into a common gaol, but, like a noble, 
into the Bastille. Acquitted by the Courts, yet banished by 
the King, he proudly withdrew, a martyr to liberty, crying out 
with the scorn of a Titan of old: ‘ Elsewhere will I make my 
voice heard,” and five thousand people knelt down on the shore 
to receive his blessing as his vessel sailed for a freer country, 
There, on the 20th June, 1786, he “made his voice heard” in 
the predictions, that the Bastille should be demolished and 
converted into a public promenade, and that there should 
arise in France aruler, who should abolish J/ettres-de-cachet, 
should convoke the General Estates, and should restore the 
true religion. Three years later, he burst into fiendish exulta- 
tion over the fulfilment of his prophecy, as the mob swarmed 
over the parapets of the Bastille, and slaughtered the governor 
with his guard. Yet suddenly he was unmasked. A news- 
paper writer, whom he had received in his office with his hat 
insolently pulled over his brows, and whom he had ordered out 
of his house like a tramp or beggar, denounced him as a_ rogue 
and a quack. He fled. His power had vanished. He became 
almost penniless. He wandered at random from land to land, 
until at last he was arrested at Rome, and sentenced by the 
Inquisition as a heretic and a Freemason. He flickered out in 
a dungeon, forgotten and neglected, a spent rocket, the shadow 
of a great name. 

Giuseppe Balsamo was born at Palermo on the 8th June, 
1743. His usual alias, the “ Conte di Cagliostro,” was borrow- 
ed from an aunt, who bore the name without the title. His 
father, who was a respectable merchant, died in his childhood. 
Guiseppe was sent to a monastery for his education. He soon 
showed himself a graceless ne’er-do-weel. He fought with the 
police, forged passes for the theatre, robbed his uncle, black- 
mailed his cousin's lover, and kept the vilest company. He was 
suspected of the murder ofacanon. He obtained access to the 
office of a notary, related to his family, for the purpose of 
forging a will of the Marchese Maurigi, whereby he defrauded 
a pious foundation. Healso dabbled in magic. One of his 
experiments, in which, after a few passes in the air, he caused 
his companion to see a lady playing cards at her castle, if it 
be not mere hearsay, would certainly suggest a power of 


—hypnotism. On another occasion, he swindled a goldsmith 


named Marano out of sixty ounces of gold by promising to 
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assist him in lifting a buried treasure. On entering the cavern, 
however, the luckless Marano found, not a treasure, but a crowd 
of Balsamo’s accomplices, who, disguised as devils, gave him 
a sound thrashing. Marano swore to rip up the swindler with 
his dagger. Balsamo fled to Messina, where he picked up, 
acquaintance with a strolling alchemist, calling himself Alto- 
tas, and of unknown origin. They travelled together to 
Alexandria and Rhodes, and afterwards obtained subordinate 


positions in the chemical labaratory of the Grand-master Pinto ~ 


of Malta. Here Altotas died. Balsamo accompanied the 
Maltese Knight, Aguino, to Naples, and thence found his way 
alone to Rome, where he married a domestic servant named 
Laurenza Feliciani. He then went into partnership with a more 
refined scoundrel, calling himself the Marchese d’Agliata, and 
passing as a Colonel in the Prussian army. I mention these 
facts simply because they contain the germ of many of 
Balsamo’s later pretensions, The remainder of his earlier 
history is neither amusing nor instructive. It is the common- 
place and sordid history of a scoundrel who, when the swindles 


of bill-forging and gold-making left him out at elbows, was — 


glad to eke out a living as his wife’s pander and bully. 

In 1776, Balsamo was in England. He gave himself out as 
a Colonel in the Prussian service, and assumed various titles, of 
which the “ Marchese Balsamo” and the “ Conte di Cagliostro ” 
are alone of importance. His wife called herself the “Countess 
Serafina Feliciani.” She must have been of very striking 
beauty. As late as the trial, the worthy Father Marcellus 
describes her, with some enthusiasm, as still young, of middle 
size, with very white complexion, a rounded face, and a noble 
though buxom figure. He adds that her sparkling eyes, com- 
bined with her soft and engaging manner, and her interesting 
features, with their slightly melancholy expression, were well 


calculated to inspire a warmer passion. Cagliostro posed _ 


as a species of wonder-doctor, receiving payment from the 
rich only to scatter it among the poor. He carried about two 
mysterious substances, his “ Materia Prima,” a red powder, 
with which he multiplied gold, and his “ Egyptian Wine,” with 
which he prolonged existence. He dropped hints that he was 
the son of the Grand-Master Pinto of Malta and a Princess of 
Trebizonde. He borrowed from the Comte de St. Germain 
the suggestion that he had attended as a guest atthe wedding 
of Cana. He hawked common powders against wrinkles. He 
had to flee the country on account of legal proceedings, on the 
part of Miss Fry and Mr. Scott, whom he had victimised with 
such gross devices as pretending to foretell by astrology the- 
numbers to be successful in a lottery, and obtaining a diamond 
necklace on the pretext that, by burying it in the ground, he 
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could increase the size of the jewels. Altogether, he does not 
appear to have risen much above the level of a jack-pudding 
in a quack-doctor’s booth. The really important matters in 
connection with this visit are two: zs¢, that he was initiated 
into Freemasonry, and took four degrees, in the Scotch Lodge 
“ Hope” in London; and, 2va@, that he picked up, at a second- 
hand book-stall, the mystic writings of one George Cofton, 
which suggested to him the idea of the Egyptian ritual. 

A summary of the leading tenets of this ritual may be of 
interest. There aretwochief sets of materials from which such 
a summary can be constructed : zs¢, the Inquisitors’ account of 
the contents of a manuscript, entitled “ Egyptian Masonry,” 
which was discovered at Cagliostro’s lodging when he was 
arrested, and which was destroyed by the Court’s order at the 
close of the trial ; and, 2d, the memoranda taken by Elise von 
der Recke at Mitau in 1779 of a lecture delivered by Cagliostro 
and published in her treatise in 1787. The tenor of these 
materials is different. “ Egyptian Masonry” embodied the 
observances of votaries and the constitution of Lodges. The 
lecture traced the steps by which the votary could advance 
to higher powers over the spirit-world. 

Freemasonry, according to Cagliostro, was founded by 
Enoch and Elias. It was open to both sexes. Its present 
form, especially with regard to the exclusion of women, is a 


corruption. The true form was preserved only by the Grand- 


Kophta, or High-Priest of the Egyptians. By him it was 
revealed to Cagliostro. The votaries of any religion are admis- 
sible, subject to three conditions: rst, that they believe in the 
existence of a God; 2nd, that they believe in the immortality of 
the soul; and, 37d, that they have been initiated into common 
masonry. The candidate must swear an oath of secresy, and 
of obedience to the Secret Superiors. The patron of Egyptian 
Masonry is St. John, not the Baptist, but the Evangelist. It is 
divided into the usual three grades of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft, and Master-mason. A Lodge has four chief officers :— 
(1) the Venerable, (3) the Keeper of the Seal, 
(2) the Orator, (4) the Inspector, 
each with a Deputy. The ceremonies are so ludicrous that 
they read like the practical jokes of a cynic. When a woman 
is admitted as an apprentice, a lock of her hair is cut off, and 
returned to her at the close of the ceremony, with the direction 
to present it, with a pair of gloves, tothe man of her choice. 
Men are passed to the degree of Fellow-craft in the name of 
flelion, Melton and Tetragrammaton (which words, Cagliostro 
sravely informed the Inquisition, are Arabic, and holy). In 
raising a brother to the degree of Master-mason, the Vener- 
able requires the services of an innocent boy or girl, known as 
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the “orphan,” who, solemnly invested with a white gown and 
blue sash, is placed behind a screen, called the “tabernacle.” 
This tabernacle contains only a footstool and a table with three 


burning candles. Here there will appear to the orphan in a 
vision the seven pure spirits :— 


(1) Anael. (4) Gabriel. 
(2) Michael. (5) Uriel. 
(3) Raphael. (6) Zobiachel, 


(7) Annachiel. 

These will declare, whether the candidate is or is not worthy 

of office. Incase of a woman, however, Moses must also be 

summoned, and will declare his assent by retaining in his hand, 

throughout the vision, the wreath of artificial roses with which 

she will be invested. The object of Egyptian Masonry is 

Perfection, to be obtained only through Regeneration, which is 

partly Moral and partly Physical, Either species of regenera- 

tion must be preceded by Isolation, called the “ Quarantine,’ 

and lasting for forty days. Moral regeneration is effected as 

follows: Ona high mountain, known for thispurpose as “ Sinai,” 
the candidates, who must consist of thirteen Master-masons, 
are secluded in a building, to be called “ Sion,” and to be built 
in three storeys, each forming one apartment. The upper 
apartment is 18 feet square, with one small entrance, and, on 
each side, four oval windows. The second apartment, which 
is round, and lit up by a single lamp, contains thirteen beds, 
and is called “ Ararat,” in memory of the mountain on which 
the ark found repose. The third chamber is a storehouse and 
dining-room. Every day, six hours are to be passed in medi- 
tation and rest, three in prayer, nine in religious exercises, and 
six in recruiting the shattered energies. The religious exercisesin- 
clude the preparation of pentagrams out of the skin of alamb or 
a Jewish boy’s caul. On the 33rd day the candidates will begin 
to be visited by the seven pure spirits. At last, on the goth day, 
these spirits will hand over, to each candidate, one pentagram, 
signed with all seven names, and seven pentagrams, each signed 
with one name only. The one pentagram gives the holder control 
over all seven spirits. Each of the seven pentagrams, how- 
ever, gives control merely over its signatory, but (save the 
mark ?) is a transferable instrument. For physical regenera- 
tion, the Master-mason must, every fiftieth year, lock himself 
up, with a friend, at full-moon, in an apartment with an alcove. 
His diet consists of light broth with herbs, and rain-water, 
which must have fallen in May. Each meal must begin 
with a fluid and end with a bread-crust. On the 17th day, 
the candidate is to be cupped, and begin to take certain 
white drops, six in the morning and six in the evening 
increasing the number by two each day up to the 32nd. He 
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isthen again cupped in the morning twilight, and put to 
bed, where he remains till the operation is completed. 
On the 33rd, he will take one grain of the materia prima, 
which will be followed by loss of consciousness. On recover- 
ing his senses, he will be given a broth, prepared from a 
pound of beef, without fat. On the 34th, two grains will be 
administered. The candidate will become delirious, and will 
lose his skin and his teeth and his hair, A tepid bath follows 
onthe 35th. On the 36th, one grain of materia prima is to 
be taken in a glass of old wine. The candidate will fall 
into a gentle sleep, during which his skin and his teeth and 
his hair will grow afresh. On awaking he will take a_per- 
fumed bath, and, on the 38th day, a bath of saltpetre. On 
the 39th, ten drops of Cagliostro’s balsam will be administer- 
ed in two spoonfuls of claret. Onthe goth day the physical 
regeneration is complete. The benefit to be derived reads 
almost like the tag of a quack-doctor at a fair. The candi- 
date’s life is prolonged—until the Almighty shall be pleased 
to take it away. 

In the lecture, to which Ihave already alluded, Cagliostro 
declared Moses, Elias and Christ to be the Secret Superiors. 
They have attained to such perfection in Masonry that, exalted 
into higher spheres, they are able to create fresh worlds for the 
glory of the Lord. Each is still the head of a secret community. 
Such a community falls into five classes, each recruited from 
that below. The first and lowest, composed of the elect of 
perfect Master-masons, comprises 72 members, who possess an 
elixir for prolonging life, but are forbidden to divulge it to 
others without the sanction of the Secret Superiors. The 
second comprises 49 members, who possess the powers, firstly, 
of transmuting metals into gold by the “ red powder ;” and, 
secondly, of instantly communicating their thoughts to their 
superiors, though more than a hundred miles distant. The 
third comprises 35 members, and the fourth, 24, These two 
classes constitute the most critical period of development, du- 
ring which the evil spirits labour to lead astray the members to 
black magic. The fifth and highest comprises 12 members, 
one of whom, at the time of the lecture, was about to be exalt- 
ed to the sphere of the Superiors, and thereby head a fourth 
community. Cagliostro modestly claimed to belong to the third 
class in the community of Elias. Members, during this long 
course of perfection, must, of course, often appear to die. 
Cagiiostro, in his lecture, prophesied that he would soon under- 
gosuch a momentary demise. In fulfilment of this prophecy, 
he pretended to die, and return to life, at Lyon, six years later 
in 1785. Perfect wisdom is embodied in three chapters, missing 
out of the Bible, but to be recovered bya proper understand- 
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ing of the formula I. S, H., the sun, the compass, and triangle, 
the numbers 2 and 7, 3 and 9, and the word Jehovah, 

The greatest miracle which Cagliostro ever performed, 
is, to my mind, that he ever persuaded anybody to listen to 
this rubbish. The “ Arabic ” formula is on a level with the gib- 
berish of a gipsy fortunee-teller. Professor Norberg of Upsala 
accosted him in Arabic at Strasburg, and the charlatan could 
only stare in helpless ignorance. The whole system was 
patched up of snatches of those mystic missions, with which 
visionaries like Swedenborg and swindlers like Schrepfer had - 
rendered the world familiar. The trial before the Inquisition 
discloses that Cagliostro was familiar with both these teachers. - 
“Svedieborg” and “ Scieffort,” however, are the nearest 
approach, that honest Pater Marcellus can make to names so 
barbarous. Much acumen has been wasted in attempts to explain 
Cagliostro’s amazing influence, on the ground that he was a 
secret emissary of the Jesuits, who plotted to enslave men’s 
minds by entangling them in mystic day-dreams. Such a 
thesis, on the face of it, is not argument, but invective. There 
is not a tittle of evidence to show that Cagliostro must, 
beyond question, have had the support of the Jesuits. The 
suggestions, by which the thesis is supported, are four in 
number: Ist, that contemporary opinion set him down as a 
Jesuit emissary ; 2~d, that Schrepfer was such an emissary, and 
that Cagliostro indented largely on his system; 37d, that 
Cagliostro’s operations were directly conducive to the attain- 
ment of the Jesuits’ object; and, 4¢/, that no other theory 
will explain the-immense sums of money, of which he was 
able to dispose. None of these suggestions are established. 
In the first place, contemporary opinion was not, by any 
means, unanimous in setting down the adventurer as a Jesuit 
emissary. Many regarded him as one of the leaders of the 
mysterious, and chiefly imaginary, Society of the Illuminati, 
to which that generation, unable to grasp the idea of the 
upheaval of a nation, attributed the working of the revolution. 
After all, however, the guess-work even of contemporaries is 
a very feeble argument, In the second place, it is not proved 
that Schrepfer was a Jesuit emissary, and it is certain that 
his system, if he had one, was bitterly opposed by Cagliostro. 
Schrepfer was aninnkeeper of Leipzig. He appears to have 
taken up mysticism as a money-making business. He attracts ~ 
ed custom to his tavern by pretending to possess the secret 
wisdom of Freemasonry, and to be able to call up spirits —— 
from the tomb. He admitted women to his performances, 
and taught obedience to Secret Superiors. He laid himself out 
to be regarded as an instrument of the Jesuits, and, for this 
purpose, entered into correspondence with Dr. Stark and 
VOL. XCIX.] 24 
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Count Briihl, using the undoubted jargon of the society, 
Amongst other symbols, which were believed to appertain to 
the Jesuits, and which Cagliostro employed equally with 
Schrepfer, I may instance the formula I. 5S. H., the Sun, the 
Seven Spirits, supposed to refer to the seven sacraments, and 
the word Jehovah, which contained the numerical value of three 
times three, in allusion to the Trinity. These devices enabled 
him to persuade the world that he had been entrusted with a 
secret fund by the Jesuits. The success of this imposture 
turned his head. He gave himself out as the natural son of the 
Duke of Orleans, and a Colonel in the French army. He nod- 
ded familiarly to a prince, who had him flogged for insolence. 

He borrowed large sums of money on the security of myste- 


“rious caskets. He attempted to effect a secret arrangement, 


by which the Duke of Saxony was to become a mercenary 
of the Jesuits. The whole affair, however, was a swindle. 
Unable to keep up the pretext, Schrepfer shot himself 
on the 8th October, 1774, in the park known as the Rosen- 
thal. The boxes, in which his treasures were deposited, 
contained rubbish and waste-paper. Cagliostro claimed to 
have met Schrepfer at Leipzig; but, though he patently 
borowed hints from his life and his gibberish, he always pro- 
tested his horror of his system, and even alleged that he had 


- prophesied his death. Pater Marcellus, indeed, muddles up 


the dates of this occurrence ; but the fact is very evident, that 
the charlatans were not in accord. When Cagliostro proceeded 
to Mitau in 1779, he found Dr. Stark performing all sorts of 
hocus-pocus in a secret and mystic society, of which he was 
the leader. A bitter quarrel existed between them, and each 


einveighed against the other as a“ black magician.” In the 


third place, Cagliostro’s operations were not directly conducive 
to the attainment of the Jesuits’ object. It would appear that 
the Jesuits’ object was, or was supposed to be, to entice away 
Freemasons from the Lodges of the so-called “ Strict Observ- 
ance,” of which they were afraid, as being organised on a severe 
system of obedience to almost self-electing superiors, Thus 
Schrepfer, writing to Dr. Stark, declared, in his mystic shib- 
boleth, that he ‘‘ must proceed against the Strict Observance ; 
for that is the duty of the B.J.J.” Cagliostro, however, through- 
out his trial, describes himself as specially visiting the Lodges 
of the Strict Observance; and if, as is generally supposed, 
Dr. Stark’s mission was to leaven Freemasonry with Jesuit 
principles by what he termed the “ clericate,” it stands to reason 
that Cagliostro, in preaching a crusade against him, was per- 
forming no service to the Order. In any case, it is difficult to 
understand how the Order could be served by a swindler who 


=~ shamelessly plundered his converts for his own behoof, In the 
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fourth place, it is not true that no other theory will explain 
the immense sums of money of which he was able to dispose. 
Father Marcellus reckons up that, apart from presents, he must — 
have made no less than 100,000 scudi out of his believers. At 
most places, he lived in apartments assigned to him by his 
wealthy disciples. In France, where his style was most dash- 
ing, it is certain that the Cardinal de Rohan paid for his ex- — 
travagance. The Cardinal himself alluded to the fact in a 
ietter, in which he laboured to prove “how unjust is the asser- 
tion of the world, that I am ruining myself for Count 
Cagliostro,” though the reasons assigned, that his friend was 
“a god” and had “lived for the last 300 years,” are not very 
convincing. The value of private presents may be estimated 
from the fact, that during his one month’s stay at Warsaw, 
which was a failure from start to finish, 2,500 ducats in 
jewelery, besides 8,000 ducats in fees for operations, passed into — 
his clutches, He certainly spent every farthing that he pocket- 
ed; for his wardrobe was actually seedy on his bolt from St. 
Petersburg, and, at the close of his last visit to London, he fled 
to avoid arrest, leaving his wife to face the catch-poles. The 
period of his magnificence, at most, extended to about seven 
years. Under the circumstances, there is not the least reason 
for supposing that he drew on a secret fund. The real fact 
is that Cagliostro was a shameless and cunning scoundrel, — 
serving no purpose other than his own. The age was morbid. 
Except in England, where he found the fewest of his dupes 
among the better classes, all healthy interest in affairs of State 
was repressed with an iron heel. It gave place to a sickly 
craving for the art of gold-makiig, the elixir of life, the philo- — 
sopher’s stone, and the buried wisdom of the Templars. 
Secret societies, once, perhaps, necessary as a safeguard against 
oppression, were now required to invest these studies witha 
nimbus, which alone rescued them from exposure and ridicule. 
Then followed that awakening of ideas, which ended in the 
Revolution. People thought for themselves. The practical 
affairs of life furnished an all-absorbing interest. The musty 
cobwebs were brushed aside. Enfranchised citizens rebelled 
against the dictates of Secret Superiors. Cagliostro’s occupa- 
tion was gone. He was powerless, except before audiences of 
awe-hushed believers. He fell out of the ranks. The world 
shrugged its shoulders and he was forgotten. 

From England, Cagliostro proceeded to the Hague, where 
he created some sensation by forming, under the Countess 
Feliciani, a Lodge of female Masons, A Dutch gentleman, 
however, paid him 400 rix-dollars forthe numbers to be suc- 


cessful in the Brussels lottery ; and, as soon as he had left to _ 


engage the numbers, the astrologer fled in hot haste to Venice, 
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where, under the alias of the Marchese Pellegrini, he swindled 
a merchant out of 1,000 sequins by all sorts of hocus-pacus, 
amongst which the arts of converting mercury into silver, and 
hemp into silk, figured largely. At Nurenberg, he eased a 
nobleman of a diamond ring, by giving him to understand 
that, though travelling zzcognzto, he was a Grand-master of 
Freemasons. At Berlin and Danzig, he achieved no marked 
success. At Konigsberg, the coarseness of his manners so 
disgusted the leaders of society, that, finding no one at home 
for his visits, he drove off in the highest dudgeon. He still 
appears, in fact, as a rather vulgar type of swindler in high 
life, with nothing very original in his claims or his methods. 
Nevertheless, he had already conceived a project so dazzling 
and so daring, that it reads almost like a fable. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia was undoubtedly the most powerful, and 
also the most brilliant, potentate in Europe. Her hobby was 
to transform Russia, by virtue of her fiat, from barbarism to 
culture. For this purpose, she was the avowed champion of 
“advance” in every department of thought. Cagliostro’s idea 
was nothing less than to engraft on Freemasonry, and thereby 
disseminate through the world, his new and mysterious religion, 
with all the pomp and glamour of the Tsarina’s patronage. 

He began by feeling his ground with skill and with caution, 
In March 1779, he appeared at Mitau in the Baltic Provinces, 
Mitau appeared a convenient stepping-stone to St. Petersburg. 
His plan was to obtain a foothold among the German nobility 
at Mitau, and, supported by their influence, to enter St. Peters- 
burg in triumph. At the outset his success was amazing. He 
took the little world of Kurland by storm. The reigning Duke 
and Duchess were deep in his mysteries. The leading nobles 
and their ladies worshipped him. In fact, a section of them 
offered to place him on the ducal throne. This offer he had 
the loyalty, or, as his wife declared, the caution to decline. 
The Duchess’ sister, Elise von der Recke, was urged by her own 
father, Count von Medem, to accompany Cagliostro to St. 
Petersburg, and thereby to earn for Mitau the glory of furnish- 
ing the first Grand Mistress of the Lodge, to be opened under 
the auspices of the Empress of all the Russians. Years after- 
wards, when Cagliostro was a prisoner in the Bastille, he refer- 
red to the Duke as one of the persons with whom he had 
associated at Mitau. By way of retort, Elise von der Recke 
published a treatise, in which she attempted to unmask the 
impostor. She was a lady of singular nobleness and sweet- 
ness of character. She appears, however, by brooding over 
the death of her brother, to have moped herself into a morbid 
state of day-dream, half-religious and half-mystic. 

The first “ operation ” was held at the mansion of Count von 
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der Howen. A boy of six, the son of Marshal von Medem, and 
thus Elise’s own cousin, was selected as the “ innocent orphan.” 
Cagliostro anointed the boy’s left hand and head with “ oil 
of wisdom,” and thereby threw him into profuse perspiration. 
Cagliostro, who read outa psalm, asked the boy’s father, what ~ 
viston he would like. “His mother and sister,” replied the 
father, afraid lest the child might be terrified by a strange 
apparition. The boy gazed for ten minutes at his anointed 
hand, and then cried : “I see my mother and sister.” “ What 

is your sister doing,” asked Cagliostro. ‘“ She is clutching at 

her heart as if in pain,” replied the boy, “and now she is 
kissing my brother, who has come home.” This appeared im- 
possible, because the brother was away, at a distance of some 
seven miles: but inquiry elicited, that, as a matter of fact, the 
biother had unexpectedly returned, and the sister had suffered 
from a severe attack of palpitation of the heart, in a house 

so distant, that the magician could not have informed him- 
self of the occurrences by means of a mirror. Cagliostro, 
before his Judges, gave the same account of the experiment, 
except that he there described the boy as kneeling before a 
table, and gazing into a glass bottle, lit up from behind by 
two or three candles. This, however, was clearly an error of 
memory, because he described the boy as first seeing an angel, — 
showing that he was confusing a later experiment. 

On the toth April, Cagliostro suddenly announced, that, as 
revealed to him by a spirit message, the familiar demons of a 4 
necromancer, by whom he meant Dr. Stark, were searching / 
after an immense treasure and some magic instruments, de- 
posited, 600 years before, by a potent sorcerer, at Wilzen, near 
the Baltic Sea. If the demons achieved their object, centuries, 
he alleged, would elapse, before the world would recover from »* 
the deadly effects. He sketched a plan of the forest, in which _ 
the treasure was buried. On the next day, the little von 
Medem saw, in a vision, an angel in the form of a child stand-_ 
ing in a forest, and disclosing, beneath the earth, the treasure 
and the magic instruments, besides a casket of “red powder.” 
Some time later, Cagliostro held, at the mansion of the von 
Medems, an “operation,” in which the same boy again offi- 
ciated as the “orphan.” Cagliostro burnt a piece of paper, 
inscribed with magic characters, and rubbed the orphan’s head 
with the ashes, The orphan was then locked in an apartment, 
in which two candles were burning on a writing table. By the 
side of the candles lay a sheet of paper, covered with magic 
characters. The audience assembled around the closed door. 
Cagliostro, waving his Freemason’s rapier, broke into an in- 
cantation, of which nothing but the recurring formula Hedzon, 
Melion, Tetragrammaion could be understood. A spectator 
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who offered to satisfy himself, whether his doors were properly 
locked, was ordered back with frightful menaces, The orphan 
was directed to kneel, and Cagliostro asked, what he saw, The 
following colloquy was held through the closed door :— 

Orphan.—I see a pretty boy, who last time opened the earth 
for me in the forest. 

Cagliostro.—Good. Ask the boy to show you X.,, with chains 
at his throat and hands and feet ? 

Orphan.—1I see X. He looks very sulky, and is fettered 
hand and foot, and at his throat too. 

Caglostro.—What do you see now? 

Orphan.—The little boy keeps drawing the chain tighter, 

Caghostro.—Where is X. now ? 

Orphan—(named X.’s estate, a few miles outside the town). 

Cagliostro.—Stamp on the ground and order X. to disappear ; 
and ask the pretty boy to show you the brother of your cousin 
von der Recke? 

Orphan.—Her brother has come. 

Cagliostro.—Does he look gay or sad? How is he dressed ? 

Orphan.—He looks pleased and is wearing a red uniform. 

Caghostro.—Tell him to answer “Yes” or “No” to my 
thoughts by signs. 

Orphan.—He says “ Yes.” 

Cagliostro.--W hat is he doing now ? 

Orphan —He is laying his hand on his heart, and is looking 
at me pleasantly. 

Cagliostro.—What would you like to see now ? 

Orphan.—The little girl that looks like your wife, and that 
you showed me last time. 

Caghostro—What do you see now? 

Orphan.—The little girl has come. 

Cagliostro.—Embrace the little girl and kiss her ; then ask 
her to show you the forest (the orphan was heard kissing the 
apparition), 

Orphan.—I see the forest and a felled tree in it. 

Caghostro.—Ask the little girl that the earth may be opened? 

Orphan.—-The earth is open and I see five candle-sticks, 
gold, silver, and various papers, some red powder, and some 

iron instruments. 

Cagliostro.—Now lect the earth be closed up again, the whole 
forest disappear, and the little girl too, and tell me what you 
find then ? 

Orphan.—A\l\ has disappeared, and I now see a fine tall man, 
dressed in a long white robe, and with a red cross on his breast. 

Cagliostro.—Kiss this man’s hand, and let him kiss you? 
(Both kisses were heard ) 

Cagliostro called out the orphan, In the next instant he 
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himself sank fainting to the ground. He declared that, by 
leaving the magic circle too early, one of the spectators had 
broken his power over the demons, He entered the apartment, 
closing the door behind him. His voice was heard apparently 
upbraiding the demons in an unknown language. At last — 
there was a “muffled noise,” and he returned to the audience 
with an air of triumph. He explained that he had been com- 
pelled to chastise X., who was a local nobleman, and with 
whom he had, the day before, had a violent quarrel at dinner. 
They would discover, he added, that, when the orphan had 
seen him in chains, X. had been seized, on his estate, with 
spasms in his throat, and had sent for a certain doctor, whom 

he mentioned by name. On the fcllowing morning, inquiry 
elicited, that the allegations were correct; and, awed into 
submission, the whole party drove out, some days later, to 
Wilzen, to secure the treasure against the necromancer’s 
attacks, until the date fixed for raising it should have arrived. 
After the usual mummeries, the orphan was again concealed 
behind the screen, behind which he was heard by the audience 

to descend the 14 steos of the charmed cavern, and to ex- 
change kisses with the seven guardian spirits, while the trea- —~ 
sure was secured by a magic nail, which no one could remove 
without the consent of Count von der Howen. 

Elise von der Recke’s account of these operations, from 
which the above statement is abridged, is, on the face of it, 
vague and- incomplete, It is not stated, for instance, whether, 
in the first operation, the orphan was, or was not, concealed 
within the tabernacle. It must be recollected that the author- 
ess published. her-description, after a lapse of eight years, from 
memoranda, taken when she was a blind believer. It may 
safely be assumed that the orphan was so concealed for three 
reasons: st, because that is the practice laid down in the 
manual of his secret religion ; 2d, because, in his statement at 
his trial, Cagliostro treated this operation as on the same foot- 
ing as the others, in which the system was undoubtedly follow- 
ed ; and 3rd, because this assumption is alone consistent with 
the orphan’s later confession with regard to the working of the 
whole illusion, Incredible as it may appear, the little Count 
acted, in his own father’s house, as the juggler’s hired confeder- 
ate. Cagliostro won him for his purpose by the bribe of a uni- 
form, and then terrified him into silence by threatening to cut 
him limb from limb. The child had to rehearse each vision 
before his master, and, at the actual performance, refreshed his 
memory from coloured pictures of the apparitions, concealed 
under the sheet of paper, which was covered with magic charac- 
ters, and lay on the writing-table, near the burning candles. 
This, of course, explains why, in the first place, Cagliostro objec- 
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ed to a spectator’s offer to ascertain whether the doors were 
ocked ; and why, in the second place, he entered the tabernacle 
before the audience, closing the door behind him. I must 
further point out that the dialogue was not reported in short- 
hand, and represents merely the recollections of a devoted 
believer. It will be observed, that the account of the third 
operation is most detailed, and that, in several places, there is 
in Cagliostro’s questions a strong suggestion of “ forcing 
answers. This, so far as it goes, corroborates the confession, 
afterwards made by two orphans at Warsaw. They explained 
that Cagliostro framed his questions in the form of an alter- 
native, which, to the irreverent moderner, strongly suggests the 
dialogue in Ollendorff’s phrase-books. The orphan, by way of 
reply, adapted the frst portion of the alternative. For in- 
stance :— 

Q.—Do you see the angels hovering above you, or do the pine- 
trees bow down to your feet ? 


— A.—The angels are hovering above me. 


The kisses were produced by the orphans in kissing their 
own arms. Inthe absence of exact details with respect to 
time and place, we may be pardoned for doubting, on the 
authority of a blinded enthusiast, that distant events occurred 
quite at the moment, when they were reproduced in the vision. 
It appears, however, that, even at Mitau, it was suspected that 
Cagliostro had poisoned X. for the purpose of foretelling his 
illness ; and this opinion was strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that, when Elise von der Recke was supposed to be 
assailed by unseen powers of evil, he repeatedly compelled her to 
take pinches from his snuff-box, to which she afterwards 
attributed her nightly spasms and sleeplessness. On the 
whole, the vaunted operations appear distinctly inferior to the 
performances of third-rate conjurers of to-day. It is remark- 
able, however, that Cagliostro’s wife was the bitterest witness 
—against him at his trial ; yet, though she ruthlessly unbared his 

other swindles, she professed never to have been ableto fathom 
the mystery of the orphans. In view of the independent 

confessions of orphans at Mitau and Warsaw, this profession 
can hardly have been genuine. I am far from suggesting 
that the Holy Court suborned false evidence ; but it is not 
difficult to discern that they were anxious to obtain proof that 
the accused person had meddled with veal magic. For this 
purpose, they raked up, and placed on record, an account of 
-atrick, reported to have been performed in his boyhood, and 
communicated to them, not by a witness, but by a letter from 

Sicily. A possible explanation is that Cagliostro’s wife, shrewdly 

detecting this predisposition, tendered such evidence as she 

believed to be most welcome. 
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Cagliostro did not await the expiry of the term fixed for 
raising the treasure. Towards the end of his sojourn his 
credit appears to have been severely shaken. Even Elise von 
der Recke could not believe in a third elixir of life, which he 
produced under the name of Barba Jovis. In two of his 
lectures he let slip expressions, which shocked his hearers 
beyond measure, and which can be explained only by the 
‘several bottles of wine,” with which, according to his wife’s 
evidence, he used to strengthen himself before he began, 
He beat his valet, and turned him out of doors, The valet 
revenged himself by publishing some home-truths, Elise von 
der Recke now refused to accompany the adventurer to St. 
Petersburg. He was compelled, once more, to make his appear- 
ance in the modest capacity of a wonder-doctor. His wife, 
however, who had now been exalted to “ Princess Santa Corce,” 
created a great sensation with her beauty. She accepted, from 
her admirers, the presents which her husband affected to 
decline. Suddenly, the Tsarina, without having granted Cag- 
liostro an interview, ordered the worthy couple to cross the 
frontier at a moment’s notice. The reason has never been 
determined, Three sensational rumours were current : zs¢, that 
the Tsarina disapproved of a love-passage between one of her 
favourites and the lovely princess ; 2d, that the Scotch physi- 
cian Rogerson, jealous of his practice, intrigued against the 
new-comer, who challenged him to a duel with poisoned pill- 
ules ; and, 3rd, that Cagliostro, failing to save the life of a 
child-patient, had burnt the corpse in a vain attempt at paling- 
enesis, and had substituted another child stolen from its parents, 
Probably the Empress Catharine simply turned him out as a 
dangerous charlatan, whose mystic operations were hurtful to 
the enlightenment which she was determined to introduce. 
At any rate, she considered ridicule the most effective weapon 
against him. In this spirit, she satirised him in two comedies, 
The Impostor and The Dupe, to which, some years later, she 
added a third, Zhe Shaman from Siberia. 

In May 1780, Cagliostro and his wife turned up at Warsaw. 
At his trial he afterwards admitted that he was compelled to 
flee from this city, owing to the failure of an attempt at spirit- 
raising. He was received, at the outset, with the highest 
di§tinction. It is possible that the Poles credited him 
with a political mission in favour of their liberty. A leading 
prince assigned him apartments in his palace. He paraded 
himself in the white shoes and red heels of a noble. Never- 
theless, everything turned to fiasco. He selected, as the 
“ orphan,” a little girl, eight years of age. After pouring oil 
into her hands, he closed her in a room, the door of which was 
covered with a black curtain. The spectators collected out- 
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side. The usual colloquy followed, and the child’s voice was 
heard speaking to visions of a grave and an angel, whom she 
kissed in the stereotyped manner. The performance closed, 
Mowever, with a sorry piece of legerdemain. The sorcerer 
made the spectators write down their names on a piece 
/ of paper, which he appeared to burn before their eyes. He 
called out to the child that a note would flutter down at her 
feet, and directed her to pass it to him through the door. He 
passed his hand through the opening of the door to receive the note. 
In the next instant, he produced a note, very badly closed with 
a Freemason’s seal, but containing the signature of each of the 
spectators. On the day following the child admitted that she 
had been tutored, and that the visions were a complete inven- 
tion. Cagliostro hastily replaced her by a girl of the maturer 
age of sixteen ; but had the folly to fall in love with his new 
accomplice. In exasperation, she repeated the confession of 
her predecessor, adding that she had herself produced the 
spirit-kisses by kissing her own arm. The Polish nobles became 
impatient. They insisted on seeing the Grand-Kophta, to whom 
the adventurer was never tired of alluding as the revealor of 
his mystic religion, This operation took place in a dark room, 
on a sort of stage, lit with two candles only, and filled with 
_clouds of incense. The Grand-Kophta appeared. Through 
the uncertain glimmer the spectators saw a figure with a 
snowy beard pass, in white robe and turban, between the candles, 
“ What see ye ?” cried, in a hoarse voice, the sage of a thousand 
years. “Isee,” replied a graceless novice, ‘‘ that Count Cag- 
liostro has disguised himself with a mask and a white beard. ” 
Everybody recognised the portly figure of the vision. A rush 
appeared imminent. Quick as thought, the Grand-Kophta, by 
a wave of his hands, extinguished the two candles. A sound 
followed as of the slipping off of a mantle. The candles were 
relit. Cagliostro was observed sitting where the sage had 
disappeared. So ludicrous an exposure would have annihila- 
ted a smaller impostor. Cagliostro, however, was equal to the 
occasion. With admirable astuteness, he appealed to their 
cupidity. He offered to enrich them beyond the dreams of 
avarice by transmuting mercury into silver. In a private labor- 
atory at Wola, Cagliostro, girt witha Freemason’s apron, and 
standing on a black floor, worked, in the gloom of twilight, 
at a furnace, protected by cabbalistic figures. Count Mosc- 
zynski, a chemist of no mean order, watched the proceedings, 
and after the appropriate materials had been placed in a vessel, 
and duly sprinkled with “red powder,” was allowed, with his 
own hands, to cover up the whole in a coating of gypsum. 
The alchemist rebuked him for not covering. it properly. The 
Count lost his temper, and spoke his mind freely. The alchemist, 
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however, calmly added a coating of gypsum, and placed the 
vessel inside the oven. After a_ sufficient interval, the 
vessel was withdrawn. The gypsum was cracked open. The 
mercury had disappeared and its place was taken—dy sélver, 
with traces of gold! The distinguished chemist cut rather 
a sorry figure. Unluckily, however, for the alchemist, the frag- 
ments of the original vessel, with portions of its contents, were 
soon after discovered in his garden. He had in fact pre- 
pared a duplicate vessel, which contained the silver, and 
which, while Count Mosczynski was storming at him, he had 
deftly substituted under his Freemason’s apron. Cagliostro 
attempted to bluff. He promised to transmute 50 lbs. of mer- 
cury into silver, for the benefit of the poor. Count Mosczynski 
held him to his promise, and, on the 26th June, 1780,—Cagliostro 
and his Countess had vanished. 

In September 1780, Cagliostro appeared at Strasburg. News 
travelled slowly at that period, The Alsatian nobility had 
no knowledge of his failures. They received him, quaintly 
remarks the reporter of his trial, with more enthusiasm than 
if the palladium had fallen from “ heaven.” He again assumed 
the modest character of a wonder-doctor, and created a sen- 
sation by the cure of the commandant’s secretary. As a Lodge 
for his Egyptian ritual, he constructed, outside the city, a 
country villa in Chinese architecture, which was long pointed 
out as the Cagliostranum, and which the awe-stricken peasants 
are stated to have passed with their heads uncovered. Famous 
men, such as the historian Schlosser, and the physiognomist — 
Lavater, were carried away with an insane enthusiasm for him, 
It is pitiful to think that Lavater wrote of him: “ I could weep \ 
tears of blood, that a figure, such as nature creates only once 
a century, that such a product of nature, should be so terribly 
traduced.” It was at this period that Cagliostro attracted the 
notice of the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of France, 
and Member of the Academy. No doubt the charming Coun- 
tess was again the attraction. The influence, however, which 
the wizard obtained over this distinguished, but weak-minded, 
prelate, is amazing. ‘It is stated that, but for the Cardinal’s 
protection, he would have been driven out of Alsace. He 
began, however, to affect a Royal magnificence. His Egyp- 
tian ritual became the rage. Votaries of gentle birth pros-™» 
trated themselves before him for Hours. Letters are still extant 
breathing the most insane devotion. 

Three ministers directed, in the name of the King, that he 
should be treated with special respect. Nevertheless, the 
maxim ‘“omne ignotum pro magnifico” has special reference 
to charlatans, and Cagliostro was too shrewd to “ make himself 
too cheap” by staying too long in the same locality, In 
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January, 1783, he visited Naples, as he alleged, to attend the 
Maltese Knight, Aquino, on his death-bed, but left hurriedly, 
thirteen days later, under circumstances which are disputed. On 
the 8th November, 1783, he appeared at Bordeaux, where, meet- 
ing with arush of success, he was emboldened to offer attentions 
to a marricd lady, and was turned out of the house by the 
irate husband, with the result that he was confined to a bed 
of sickness. He improved the occasion by sinking into a 
trance, and seeing a glorious vision, during which he was invest- 
ed with “a sword fashioned like that with which the destroy- 
ing angels are depicted.’ There is no proof that the adven- 
turer ever served any purpose except that of his own pocket ; 
but it is possible that, with his amazing knowledge of the pas- 
sing follies of men, he was here baiting the line with a scrap 
of the revolutionist jargon. One incident lends colour to this 
suggestion. In October 1784, having swindled a lady out of 
5,000 livres by a promise to raise a treasure for her, he bolted, 
before the date fixed, to Lyon, where he feigned the death 
which he had foretold at Mitau, and, having arisen like the 
‘phoenix, founded, with every fantastic requirement of his ritual, 
an Egyptian Lodge, under the name of “ Wisdom Triumphant.” 
The bombastic charter, opening 


HONOUR, WISDOM, ETERNITY, 
BENEFICENCE, PROSPERITY, 


was surrounded by a margin, containing, in the midst of an 
uncanny medley of death’s heads and masonic emblems, the 
mysterious letters L. P. D. The meaning of this devise, Cag- 
liostro never divulged ; and the Inquisitors, anxious to saddle 
him with revolutionist principles, interpreted it as “ Lelzum 
pedtbus destrue.” 

The Lodge at Lyon was actually inaugurated after three 
days’ ceremonies and 54 hours’ prayers, on the 27th July, 1785. 
Cagliostro, however, was not present. He believed Lyon to 
be to Paris what Mitau should have been to St. Petersburg. 
In January 1785, he arrived at the capital. He affected the 
magnificence of a grandee. He travelled with a train of horses 
and coaches. The liveries of his lackeys cost 20 louis apiece. 
In his hotelin the Rue St. Claude, he entertained the leaders 
of Paris society. Cardinal de Rohan, no doubt, still supplied 
the means of this display, He had become the conjurer’s 
bond-serf. “On several occasions,” records a contemporary 
authority, “ he was seen to kneel before Cagliostro, kissing his 
hands and begging him for miracles and wisdom.” These the 
adventurer showered upon him, He became an adept in spirit- 
raising. He brought his dupes, face to face, with the * schemes ” 
of Alexander and of Seneca. Montesquieu sat down to table 
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with them. The Cardinal de Rohan, however, he invited to 
dine with Henry IV, and to pass the evening with Cleopatra, 
The juggler was at the zenith of his power. Hats and neck- 
ties “a la Cagliostro” were the rage. The bust of the “ divine 
Cagliostro” was seen in the palaces of the great. Suddenly, 
at 8 A. M., on the 22nd August, 1785, he was arrested under a 
lettre-de-cachet, and flung, with his wife, into the Bastille. He 
became the object of indignant sympathy. This feeling was, 
no doubt, due to political under-currents. He was deified as 
the martyr of the insolence of the King. The facts were 
briefly as follows: The Court-Jeweller, Bohmer, had, on his 
hands, a diamond necklace, which he valued at 1,600,000 fr., 
and which he offered for sale to the Queen. Her refusal to 
purchase it drove him half-crazy with despair, Cardinal de 
Rohan was out of favour with the Queen, chiefly owing to the 
looseness of his life. He was extremely anxious to recover 
her favour. One of his mistresses called herself the Countess 
de la Motte-Valois. She was, in fact, distantly connected with 
a degenerate scion of the Valois family, who had forged money 
under Louis XIII. Her husband, whose Count’s title was more 
than doubtful, was a common police-officer. She gulled the 
Cardinal into the belief that she was in the Queen’s confidence. 


She persuaded him into the belief that the Queen was yearning 


for the necklace, but, as she could not afford it, he could assure 
himself of her favour by becoming security for the payment. 
She produced a forged instrument, which purported to have 
been executed by the Queen, and upon which he bound himself 
as security. The necklace was delivered to the Cardinal. 
Through the glass-panes of a cabinet at his mistress’ lodging, 
he was allowed to see it delivered by her to her accomplice 
Villette, disguised as the Queen’s confidential servant. Several 
at least of the diamonds were carried over seas soon after by 
her husband, who attempted to dispose of them in London, 
Meanwhile, the Cardinal’s suspicions were quieted for the time, 
by a comedy of the most daring conception. By a forged letter, 
she persuaded him to believe that the Queen was anxious to 
grant him a secret intervielv towards midnight in ashrubbery at 
Versailles on the occasion of a masked garden-party. He 
hurried thither in a domino, and was met by a masked lady, 
who, after a few words of whispered encouragement, was startled 
by approaching footsteps, and vanished in the darkness. It 
was a woman of light character, calling herself d’Oliva, who had 
been smuggled into the Royal gardens in the disguise of the 
Queen. Meanwhile Bohmer’s suspicions were aroused. A 
shrewder man would have avoided all scandal. The Cardinal 
would have submitted to any sacrifice rather than face exposure. 
Bohmer and his partuer, Bassange, however, lost their heads 
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altogether. On the 12th August, they filed a formal petition 
before the King. On the 15th following, the Cardinal was 
ordered into the King’s presence, and summarily committed to 
the Bastille, where he was soon followed by the Countess de la 
Motte. 

The Countess at once attempted to shift the blame upon the 
Cardinal and the alchemist. She alleged that they had called 
her into one of their mystic operations. Their magic stock- 
in-trade was littered about the room. After the usual hocus- 
pocus, the Cardinal made over to her a casket, containing the 
diamonds without their setting, and directed her to deliver 
them without delay to her husband, with instructions to dis- 
pose of them at once in London. Upon this information, 
Cagliostro and his wife were arrested. He was detained, with- 
out hearing, from the 22nd August, 1785, until the 3oth January, 
1786, when he was first examined by the Judges, and he was 
not set at liberty till the rst June, 1786. 

Three observations arise upon this procedure. In the first 
place, the arrest of Cagliostro’s wife upon no evidence was an 
act of intolerable oppression. In the second place, the arrest 
of Cagliostro himself, on the bare and unsupported allegation 
of an accused person, was harsh and inconsiderate, though pos- 
sibly not illegal. In the third place, a system under whicha 
prisoner could be detained over five months without a hearing, 
and was not released for over four more months, in spite of 
total absence of evidence, explains, and to some extent justifies, 
the sympathy of the public with a scoundrel and an impostor. 
There can be no doubt that, ox the record as tt stands, Cagliostro 
was entitled to acquittal. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to state that he was certainly innocent, The record is so in- 
adequate, that neither his guilt nor his innocence is established. 
This incompleteness arises from two reasons: Is¢, the action of 
the Cardinal ; and, 2d, the line adopted by the counsel for the 
prosecution. The Cardinal,as soon as he was arrested, had 
all his papers destroyed by the Abbe Georgel. The counsel 
for the prosecution held in his hand the result of inquiries into 
Cagliostro’s antecedents, in Sicily, through a lawyer, who after- 
wards supplied Goethe and probably the inquisitors with their 
facts, and in Paris and London, through a journalist, who 
afterwards proved the adventurer’s deadliest enemy. Caglios- 
tro,in his written statement of defence, pleaded his distin- 
guished origin and excellent character; but the counsel for 
the prosecution made no attempt to put in his rebutting evi- 
dence. Several considerations raise a suspicion that a more 
careful inquiry would not have been favourable to Cagliostro. 
First, his immense influence over the Cardinal, and his inti- 
mate relations with him, render it improbable that so gigantic 
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a fraud could have been practised without his knowledge. He 
himself had a weakness for other people’s jewelery. Second, 
he was in league with the Countess, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the Cardinal, in connection with the Queen. Even while he 
was still at Strasburg, she had visited him in disguise. After- 
wards, she lent him her niece to foretell, in the capacity of an 
“orphan,” the result of the Queen’s forthcoming delivery. 
The Cardinal fell at his feet.and kissed his hands. TZhird, 
some person, other than the Countess and her husband, received 
the lion’s share of the booty, because they had the greatest 
difficulty in beating up the trifling sum of 30,000 francs, for 
the vital purpose of meeting the first instalment of interest on 
the debt. Fourth, there was no inquiry into the sources of 
Cagliostro’s income, though, at this period, he accepted no pay- 
ment, and yet supported the most lavish expenditure. Specu- 
lation was rife on this point, as upon his origin. Nevertheless, 
the Court was quite content to treat either as an open question. 
Fifth, he afterwards boasted that, by bribing the warders, he 
had been able to consult with his fellow-prisoners on the line 
of defence to be adopted. This is not the conduct of an inno- 
cent person, who has nothing to conceal in common with the 
undoubted criminals, Szrti, he never explained how it was 
that, if he was innocent, the Countess came to accuse him. 
Cagliostro’s demeanour during his imprisonment is a splen- 
did example of pluck and nerve. The Countess de la Motte 
certainly misjudged her powers when she set up her spiteful 
wit against the practised charlatan’s. He “scored off her” at 
every shift and turn, Had he met the Countess at Strasburg ? 
Certainly, she was wearing a man’s breeches. Had he ever 
pretended to foretell the future? Yes, once, to amuse the Queen 
in her illness. The Countess assisted him, How so? O nothing 
much. The Countess lent him her niece, aged about sixteen, 
to act as the “innocent orphan.” “ Stamp on the ground,” 
cried the sorcerer, “ with your innocent foot, and tell me what 
you see?” [don’t see anything,” replied the girl, with hasty 
frankness. “ Very well, then,” said the sorcerer, ‘‘ of course, 
you cannot be innocent.’ “I see the Queen,” screamed the 
girl, perceiving her error ; “ from which I gathered,” Cagliostro 
added maliciously, “ that ‘the innocent niece had been tutored 
by her aunt, who was—well—not innocent.” At last the exas- 
perated Countess, unable to endure his provoking good-hu- 
mour, flung a candlestick at his head. It is amazing that he 
should have had the effrontery to banter the Court even with 
respect to his past. Conjecture had been rife with reference 
to his origin. Some thought hima Greek. Others set him 
down as a Roumanian, or Egyptian Jew. One speculator, 
more circumstantial than his fellows, described him as “ the son 
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of a Portuguese carter of Moslem origin.” At last, in 1785, 
a remarkable, though anonymous, pamphlet was published 
against Cagliostro, probably at Paris, by some brilliant and 
witty writer, obviously having access to diplomatic correspon- 
dence, and writing in the interests of the King. In retort, 
Cagliostro published what he was pleased to term his authen- 
tic history, and even placed it on record at his trial. A gloomy 
mystery, he declared, enshrouded the story of his birth. He 
was an orphan ever since he could recollect. His earliest years 
were passed under the name of Acharat in the palace of 
the Mufti Selahaym of Medina. His tutor was the aged 
Altotas, who, like himself, was a Christian. Night and day, a 
white valet and two negroes were in attendance on him. In 
his twelfth year, he travelled in state to the Sherif of Mecca. 
The tenderness with which the Sherif received him, appeared 
to suggest some hidden relationship. Not a hint, however, 
could he obtain of his origin, except one mysterious hint, never 
to visit Trebizonde. He travelled by caravan to Egypt, and was 
initiated by the priests into the secrets of their mystic religion. 
In 1766, he visited Rhodes, and sailed thence, in a French ship, 
to Malta. The Grand-Master, Pinto, assigned him apartments 
in his paiace, and told off Aquino, a Maltese Knight of the 
Royal blood of Caramanica, to act as his guide. Altotas here 
flung aside his Turkish garments, and assumed a cleric’s robe, 
with the Maltese cross. He now addressed Acharat only as the 
Count Cagliostro. Shortly afterwards he died. Overwhelmed 
with grief, Cagliostro travelled in the company of Aquino, who 
left him at Naples. In 1770, he married the Countess Serafina 
Feliciani at Rome, and, in her company, travelled through the 
countries of Europe. He had the hardihood to refer, for pur- 
poses of inquiry, to several of his dupes in high life, including 
the Duke and Duchess at Mitau. This piece of bluffing produ- 
ced two rejoinders: 1st, Count Mosczynski, at Strasburg, pub- 
lished a scathing criticism of his experiments at Warsaw; and, 
2nd, the Duchess’ sister, Elise von der Recke, at Berlin, pub- 
lished her account of his operations at Mitau. 

Judgment was delivered on the 31st May, 1786. The Cardi- 
nal and Cagliostro were acquitted with honour. Cagliostro’s 
wife had already been discharged. The d’Oliva was enlarged 
without punishment. The Count de la Motte, though sen- 
tenced 7” contumactam, had escaped over seas, Villette was ba- 
nished for life. The Countess underwent a barbarous punish- 
ment. She was exposed naked, with a rope round her neck, 
in front of the Conciergerie, She was there publicly whipped, 
and branded by the hangnian with the letter V on either shoulder. 
She was further sentenced to imprisonment for life. She escap- 
ed, however, to London, where she was killed, on the 23rd 
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August 1791, bya fall from a window under circumstances which 
are disputed, One account has it that she sprang out to escape 
her creditors, The other is, that she was thrown out in the 
course of a drunken orgie. 

Cagliostro drove down in triumph to the Court-house, to 
hear his order of discharge, in a carriage preceded by a fantas- 
tic cripple, who distributed medicines and presents among the 
crowd. At the entrance to his hotel, he found an enormous 
concourse of sympathisers, and, with melodramatic gestures, 
the shameless impostor seized the opportunity to fall swooning 
into the loving arms of his wife. The King’s advisers played 
into his hands with a mixture of malice and stupidity, which 
argued an absence of all sense of the ridiculous. Cagliostro 
had charged the Marquis de Launay, Governor of the Bastille, 
and M. Chesnon, commissary of police, with criminal misap- 
propriation of his effects, which he valued at a fabulous amount. 
The Judges referred him to the civil court. His statement of 
claim was so full of quibbles and contradictions, that, in all 
human probability, no Court would have decreed it. A sensible 
Government would have allowed him to work out his own ex- 
posure. On the day after his acquittal by the law-court, how- 
ever, he was served with a peremptory order of banishment 
“in the name of the King.” The alchemist made the most of 
this opening. He besought his followers not to rise up in arms, 
assuring them that he would *‘ make his voice heard elsewhere.” 
He endeavoured to re-assure Government by stating that he 
“ desired no revolution.” On his journey to the coast, however, 
demonstrations, having a deeper meaning than this cheap 
bombast, may well have inspired the King with regret for the 
blundering which enabled a quack and a swindler to assume 
the character of a martyr of the people’s liberties. At St. 
Denis, his carriage drove between two dense and silent lines 
of well-wishers, while, as his vessel cleared from the port of 
Boulogne, five thousand persons knelt down on the shore to 
receive his blessing. His voice was, indeed, soon heard else- 
where. No sooner had he arrived in London, than he filed his 
suit against the Marquis de Launay, appealing, of course, to 
the hearts of all Frenchmen as a lonely and hunted exile. The 
French Government, through its ambassador, granted him _per- 
mission to prosecute his action in person at Paris. The cun- 
ning rascal, whose object was merely to keep open a running 
sore in the side of the French authorities, refused the offer, 
stating that the King’s safe conduct was not sufficient guaran- 
tee against violence, and hinting broadly that he suspected the 
whole affair to be a stratagem for the purpose of flinging him 
once more into a dungeon The suit, after dragging on for over 
two years, was swallowed up in the awful events which fol- 
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lowed, These events Cagliostro. predicted with a luck which 
seldom befalls a charlatan. In a pamphlet, dated London, the 
20th June, 1786, he prophesied, Ist, that the Bastille would be 
demolished and converted into a public promenade ; and, 2nd, 
that a ruler should arise in France, who should abolish /ettres- 
de-cachet, convoke the General Estates, and reinstate the true 
religion. In a few years his terrible prediction was fulfilled 
to the letter. When the mob stormed the Bastille, and his 
enemy, de Launay, was butchered, Cagliostro had the baseness 
to give vent, in another pamphlet, to his fiendish exultation. 
None the less, Cagliostro’s fortune had ended. It is true 
that the weak-minded and eccentric Lord Gordon became his 
bosom-friend. Even this patronage, however, availed him little 
against anew and powerful enemy, by whom he now began to 
be confronted. Cagliostro was crushed by the Daily Press, 
Morand, who edited the Courrier de ? Europe in London, had 
been consulted by the French Government in the course of 
their inquiries into the Necklace Mystery. He appears to have 
picked up some ugly facts about the swindler’s early career. 
When Cagliostro took refuge in London, Morand called upon 
him and attempted to cross-examine him. Cagliostro, who 
herein has our fullest sympathy, ordered him pretty sharply 
off the premises. The editor, however, was chiefly enraged 
because the alchemist did not consider it worth while to remove 
his hat in his presence. He revenged himself by a series of 
trenchant articles. The details are not amusing, with perhaps 
one exception. Cagliostro had given out an absurd story to 
the effect that, at Medina, he had fattened up pigs on arsenic 
until their bodies were altogether saturated with the poison. 
On one occasion, he had slaughtered such a pig, and scattered 
pieces of it in the “surrounding forests.” On the following 
day, he concluded, the places in question had been found 
literally covered “with the corpses of lions, tigers, leopards, 
wolves and other wild beasts, with which the forests of Medina 
are filled.” Morand scoffed at the idea. Cagliostro invited 
him to his house. He was ready, he said, to supply his guest 
with a living pig, fattened up on arsenic. Morand was to kill 
it and serve it up. Each was to eat one half. Cagliostro betted 
45,000, that he would survive, and that Morand would die. 
This bet, which strongly recalls the proposed duel with poison- 
ed pillules at St, Petersburg, was accepted by Morand, 
who, objected, however, to sit at table with a vulgar charlatan. 
He suggested that a “wild beast” might fittingly attend on 
his behalf. Cagliostro at once declared the bet to be “off,” 
on the ground that he had no quarrel with any beast except 
Morand. In the long run, however, the charlatan was defeated. 
His credit was shattered. He pawned his diamonds. He 
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became indebted, In March 1787, he had vanished. To avoid 
arrest, he had fled to Switzerland, leaving his wife to her own 
resources. She followed him, in the company of the artist 
Lauteberg. At Basle, Cagliostro founded an Egyptian Lodge, 
but he soon migrated to Biel, where he treated nervous diseases 
by animal magnetism. Soon afterwards he turned up at Aix, 
at Turin, and afterwards at Vienna, where he was ordered off at 
a moment’s notice. A short stay at Roveredo provoked an 
anonymous but pungent satire, which stripped him of the 
last shreds of credit as a doctor. At Trient, he was at first 
admitted into the palace of the Bishop, who, for his pains, 
received a sharp reprimand from the Emperor Joseph II. 
Cagliostro moved on wearily to Rome. It was the last flicker 
of his bold and restless spirit. By Papal regulations, Free- 
masonry was a capital offence. One Lodge, however, existed. 
There is reason to suppose that it was tolerated only because 
it enabled the Holy Church to spy out the movements of Free- 
masons in general. Cagliostro, with something of his old 
dash and pluck, attempted to introduce the Egyptian ritual, 
and to found a Female Lodge. Both attempts failed. He 
was reduced almost to poverty. He appealed to the National 
Assembly, to revoke the order of banishment, on the ground 
of his “services to the liberty of France.” His petition was 
passed over with silent contempt. This proceeding, which was 
unjust and arrogant, proves at least that, in the opinion of the 
revolutionists themselves, Cagliostro had no claims to consider 
himself one of their number. 

On the evening of the 27th December, 1789, Cagliostro and 
his wife were suddenly arrested. His masonic instruments, and 
his jealously-guarded mavuscript of “ Egyptian Masonry ” 
were impounded, Under an escort of twelve grenadiers, the 
worthy couple were forced into a coach, and driven off in 
silence to the fortress of San Angelo. Somebody had 
scared the Papal authorities out of their wits, by an informa- 
tion to the effect that (save the mark?) Cagliostro had 
plotted to overthrow the State, and to lay the fortress of San 
Angelo and the palace of the Holy Inquisition in ashes. The 
Papal Court was chiefly conterned about Cagliostro’s religious 
apostacy. The outside world was interested mainly in the lifting 
of the veil from his earliest history. The principal witness against 
him was his wife. In fact, there is some reason for supposing 
that she betrayed him to the authorities. His line of defence 
was that he had laboured throughout to lead back Freemasons, 
through the Egyptian ritual, to Catholic orthcdoxy, Such a 
contention, of course, amounted to nothing more or less than 
arguing against time; In view of the seizure of his instruments 
and his manuscript, his condemnation was certain from the 
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outset. Finding his professions of deep contrition to be 
useless, the arch-humbug amused himself by astonishing the 
Holy Fathers with preposterous stories of his exploits. A 
single instance will suffice. On his way to Strasburg, he re- 
lated, he visited the “ Illuminati” of Frankfurt, where, in an 
underground cavern, the secret Grand-Masters of the Order of 
the Templars showed him his signature under a horrible form 
of oath, traced in human blood, and pledging him to destroy 
all despots, especially in Rome. This story was about as 
serious as his suggestion in London, to light the streets with 
sea-water, which, by his magic powers, he would convert into 
oil. He harangued his Judges for hours, regardless alike of 
their threats and entreaties. 

At last, on the 21st March, 1791, Pope Pius VI. pronounced 
sentence, As restorer and disseminator of Egyptian Masonry, 
Cagliostro was declared to be worthy of death. The judgment 
further declared that he was liable to all the penalties provided, 
in the first place, against “heretics, teachers of false doctrines, 
arch-heretics, masters and followers of superstitious magic ;” 
and, in the second place, against Freemasons in general, but 
specially where such practices were followed at Rome or in the 
Papal State. He was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and 
his manuscript, which was declared to be “ superstitious, blas- 
phemous, wicked, and heretical,” was ordered to be burnt, with 
his masonic implements, by the common hangman. His wife 
was interned, for life, in a nunnery. She died very shortly 
after. Her husband, who was removed to the dungeon of St. 
Leo after his sentence, followed her to the grave in 1795, in- 
vested with the halo of a religious martyr, of which perhaps 
no one was ever less deserving. It is possible that, for his 
frauds and his swindles, he deserved many terms of imprison- 
ment, had his dupes had the manliness to charge him before 
the law-courts, and to place him on his fair and open trial, 
instead of publishing pamphlets behind his back. It is impos- 
sible, however, to refuse sympathy even to this hierophant of 
humbug, who was tried on a matter of opinion, by his own 
accusers, and whose condemnation is a monument of bigotry 
and ignorance. 


R, GREEVEN, 











ArT, XI.—THE MARRIAGE SYSTEM IN MALABAR. 


HERE is now under the consideration of the Government 

of India and the Secretary of State a proposal for legisla- 

tion, interesting not only to those whom it would directly 

affect, but also to all who take any interest in movements of 
social reform in this country. 

On the West Coast of the Madras Presidency lie the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore, and under British rule the 
Districts of Malabar and South Canara. The Native Brahmins 
of this Coast, excluding those of Canara, are Nambudiris, who 
follow the ordinary Hindu Law with certain modifications. 
The Mussulmans of the Coast are called Moplas, some of them 
following the Muhammadan Law, while the others follow the 
peculiar law of succession through females called Marumak- 
katayam followed by the Nairs and other Hindu races which 
will be described later. The next great division of the popu- 
lation are the Nairs. They are thedominant race in Travan- 
core, Cochin, and Malabar and formed, in the old days, the 
Militia and the ruling race in the Native States and Malabar. 
They are also found in South Canara, There are also other 
allied Hindu races following the same customary law. The 
Nairs and their allied races in Malabar and Canara, amount to 
631,137. There are also other Hindu castes amounting to 
773,283, who in some parts of the District follow Marumak- 
katayam. 

They live in joint families, called Zarwads, consisting of mem- 
bers tracing their descent in-the female line from one com- 
mon female ancestor, and holding property in joint ownership, 
impartible except by common consent. Such property is, 
however, as a rule, under the practically uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the senior male member of the family, called the 
Karnavan, who cannot be called to account for his manage- 
ment, and whose only obligation towards the others is to main- 
tain them in the family house, and not to waste the joint 
family property. 

Self-acquisition of property was originally not recognised. 
Any property, however, acquired by a member of the Zarwad, 
male or female, was regarded as common property; but recently a 
person’s dominion over separate acquisitions has been upheld, 
though, on his or her death, it still becomes common Jarwad 
property. The children of the deceased father or mother thus get 
nothing out of such property. In its simplest form, therefore, a 
Tarwad may be composed of a mother and her children. In 
many cases it consists of a large number of persons living in 
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subordination to the Karnavan of the family. But the husband 
of any female and the children of any male members are never 
members of such Zarwad, and marriage, in its legal aspect, 
does not exist among them. It is now proposed to provide 
by legislation a form of marriage for these Hindu races, and 
to make the widow and children heirs to the acquisitions of a 
deceased person. 

In 1881, when the Government of Madras appointed a 
Special Commissioner, Mr, Logan, C. S,, at that time Collector of 
Malabar, to report upon the question of land tenure and 
tenant right in Malabar—although this subject was not strictly 
in the scope of his enquiry—, the Commissioner felt that the 
report would be incomplete without some allusion in it to the 
marriage and inheritance laws of the Nairs. He found that 
“a man’s own acquisitions, during his lifetime, descended at 
his death to his Tarwad and not to his own children ;” and 
that though, “in the days when the Nair population were all 
soldiers, and the material tie was not much regarded, this did 
not matter much, things are changed now that a Nair usually 
marries one wife, lives apart with her in their own home, and 
rears her children as his ownalso.” He found also that the 
Nair felt a strong desire that his children and their mother 
should get all his property, and accordingly suggested a modi- 
fication of their laws of inheritance. 

The subject was referred to another Commission in 1884, of 
which the late Rajah, Sir T. Madava Rao, was president, and 
that Commission submitted a draft Bill to Government provid- 
ing a form of marriage and giving to the wife and children the 
property of the deceased. 

In 1889, the matter was brought before the Legislative 
Council of Madras, and leave was asked to introduce a Bill 
to carry out the recommendations of the Commission of 1884. 
That Bill proceeded on the assumption that there is a com- 
paratively large and increasing number of instanees, where 
the family is composed of father, mother, and children, and 
that marriage, as an institution, exists, though as yet unrecog- 
nized by law. 

The Madras Legislative Council granted the leave asked 
for; but the India Government, with their usual caution in all 
movements for social reform, referred the whole matter to a 
Commission, composed of a Brahmin Judge of the High Court 
of Madras, a Collector of experience in the District, a gentle- 
man represeuting the aristocracy, connected with the Royal 
Families of Travancore and the Zamorin, and two Nairs and a 
Canarese gentleman, to ascertain the feeling in the District on 
the proposed changes, and to suggest any reforms that might 
be necessary. The Commission submitted their report in 
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December 1891, and final orders have not yet been passed by 
the Secretary of State. 

Legislation is opposed by those who claim divine sanc- 
tion for this system. His Highness the Zamorin, the 
Brahmins, and generally those who take their stand upon 
custom, point out that, according to their religion and teach- 
ing, the land peopled by these races was re-claimed from 
the sea by Parasu Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
granted by him to his Brahmin colonists, To keep their 
property impartible, the eldest son alone was allowed to marry 
a Brahmin wife, and the others were allowed to cohabit other- 
wise than by marriage with females of the other castes, who 
were introduced into the District. 

As the institution of marriage among them, with its attendant 
obligation of chastity, would defeat this purpose, by narrowing 
the circle available for Brahmins, and would make Brahmin 
alliance disreputable, such castes were denied any such institu- 
tion, and the lawgiver declared that they should not observe 
the rules of chastity, or cover their breasts. The orthodox 
opponents relied on a text quoted by one of them in a paper 
submitted to the Commission, thus translated :— 

“ Among the folk of this land, in this, my country, among all 
castes, among all Samandas,* and among all other women like- 
wise, let there be no chastity. But as for the wives of Brahmins 
and Dwijas \et the rules of chastity stand in regard to them— 
with other residents let there be no rule of chastity, Behold I 
declare the truth! ” 

Religion has thus consecrated non-Brahmin womanhood to 
Brahmin lust. Marriage and chastity being denied them, pater- 
nity was uncertain, and the result was the family law and law of 
succession based on female kinship already described. This 
is called “ Marumakkatayam.’’+ 

Though marriage, in the sense in which it is usually under- 
stood, has been denied to them, yet, before attaining puberty, 
every girl has to undergo a form of ceremony of “ Tali kettu,” 
or tying of the Za/z} 

In some places the Za/z is tied round the neck of the giri by 
a Brahmin. In others, by:a man of the same caste, In many 
localities it is celebrated as areal marriage. The casteman 
(who is selected after the examination of horoscopes to ascertain 
whether he may marry her) leaves his residence, holding a sword, 
escorted by a procession, and meets another procession from 





* Samandan.—The chief of a District. 
+ Marumakkatayam.—Marumagan, sister's son; ¢ayam, inheritance. 
I Zali, aneck ornament. Outside Malabar it is worn as the marriage 


— and is not removed from the neck of a woman during her husband’s 
ifetime. 
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the female’s house, headed by a member of her Tarwad ; is taken 
to the marriage-pandal, seated by her, puts down the sword, and 
ties the Tali round the neck of the girl, who is then required to 
hold an arrow and a looking-glass in her hand, while happiness 
on their married life is invoked. They are placed together in 
a room for three days, remaining under a sort of pollution. On 
the fourth day, they bathe in a neighbouring tank or river, and 
return to the girl’s Tarwad house, the man having to force open 
the door, which he finds closed against him, and the pair, after 
taking their meals from the same leaf, sever their connection 
by cutting in two and dividing between them a piece of cloth, 
and the girl is then free to form any sexual alliance in any 
form she pleases ; and, according to the Brahmin view, the only 
restriction is that she should not associate with a man of any 
lower caste than her own, Ancient writers state that this free- 
dom has been freely exercised. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that many European writers 
“on sociology” have considered the case of the Nairs an 
illustration of that stage in social evolution, when man is sup- 
posed to have lived in a state of promiscuity, though, as a fact, 
the Nairs are more advanced in civilization than many of the 
races who have adopted the paternal family system. 

The teaching that the Nambudri Brahmin is the holiest of 
human beings, is the representative of God on earth, and that for 
his pleasure alone the others live in this holy land; the land of 
Parasurama, is now, at any rate, repudiated by a large class of 

eople. 

" The enormous influence of this teaching may be gauged by 
the fact that even now, in the high-caste Royal Rajah’s families, 
or Tarwads, in Malabar and Cochin, as also in the aristocratic 
Tarwads that follow their Rajahs, the ladies usually form sexual 
relations only with Brahmins. The princes and noblemen of 
the country are the children of Brahmin fathers. The princesses 
and ladies of the noble houses are their consorts. Their alliance 
is regarded with such favour that they are also maintained by 
these families or Tarwads. Adhering, as these old Tarwads 
do, so tenaciously to the ancient customs, no form of social 
marriage has yet been allowed to spring up amongst them, and 
the Brahmin is only regarded asa casual visitor, and the alliance 
as terminable at will. 

On the Nambudiris themselves the effect has been disastrous. 
Instead of leading the van of material and moral progress, as 
their castemen do elsewhere, they are enervated by a life of sloth 
and indulgence, refusing to avail themselves of the benefit of 
English education ; and not only have the Jower races far 
outstripped them, but the race itself is diminishing in numbers, 
and must, unless their customs are altered, eventually disappear. 
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How far this system has degraded them, will appear from a 
fact stated by a native Judge, an opponent of the proposed 
legislation, that “the Nambudiri keeper himself very often takes 
a pride in seeing the woman excelling in her love intrigues, 
and not unfrequently, he makes a trade of her accomplish- 
ments.” 

On account of the rule of allowing only the eldest son to 
marry, “many Nambudiri women never get a chance of mar- 
riage,’ and “they live guarded with more than Moslem 
jealousy.” 

But, though it is impossible to say that the Brahmin influence 
even now does not enforce respect and submission to this teach- 
ing in some parts of the country, yet various forms of marriage 
prevail, and have been adopted by various classes of people, other 
than those who even now view the Brahmin alliance alone with 
approval, It must at the same time be admitted that cohabitation 
without any of these forms of marriage is not regarded as pros- 
titution, provided the man is of equal or higher caste, “ Tali kettu ” 
alone being regarded as indispensable. There is one form of 
marriage known as (Usham Porukka), the word indicating that a 
man has to wait his turn. Another form of marriage (Vidaram 
Kairuga) show that the husband was only regarded as a casual 
visitor, and he is not even now entitled to take the girl to his 
Tarwad, A declaration that the man is to continue his visits 
for six months forms a part of the ceremony in another form of 
marriage. Among the lower castes, again, there is a form of 
marriage which shows that the female was regarded as moft- 
gaged fora sum of money. There are also other forms where 
the ceremony consists of certain presents of clothes, or betel 
and nut, by the bridegroom to the bride. It is curious that 
this last form of marriage, which prevails only in some locali- 
ties, though it is now coming into vogue elsewhere, was long 
regarded in other parts of the District as reducing women to 
servitude. But, whatever form is observed, the union, where- 
ever possible, generally lasts for life. Marriage is recognized 
asa social institution, and, as observed by a Collector of the 
District, “ nowhere else is it more jealously guarded, and its 
breach more savagely avenged.” It has been said that a man 
looks upon his sisters’ children “ with the same fondness that 
fathers in other parts of the world have for their own children 
to the exclusion of his own children,” This is certainly not 
true now. 

There are some who take the view that the Courts ought to 
recognize the validity of these marriages ; that the children and 
wife are maintained and protected by, and are adequately 
provided for, by gifts from the father and husband ; and that, 
therefore, any legislation is unnecessary. Apart from any con- 
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clusion that may be arrived at on this question, it is plain that, 
so long as the first opinion is held by the priestly and other 
influential classes, the need for legislation is a crying one. Mar- 
riage is not one of those matters the validity of which may be 
left in uncertainty. The Courts have, however, till now acted 
on the assumption that the institution of marriage does not 
exist among Nairs and other kindred races, and have not scrupled 
to call the parties to the sexual connection “ paramour and 
concubine.” 

It also appears that a majority of four Commissioners out of 
five, including the High Court Judge, consider that there is no 
probability of the social marriages now prevailing being recog- 
nized as binding in a Court of Law, and if this view is correct, 
then the position taken up by those who think that legislation 
is not wanted can hardly be persisted in. 

The first question for consideration seems to be, what weight 
is to be attached to the opposition of the orthodox party. It is 
scarcely possible to argue with those who maintain that the 
Government ought not to legislate, because the priests consider 
that such a law will interfere with their sexual license. Those 
who consider that the moral and religious view of marriage is 
affected by the legal view, will consider that circumstance alone 
a powerful argument for legislation. In those parts of the 
country where obedience to the orthodox teaching is still en- 
forced, legislation will be a protection to female chastity. 

Under the existing system of law the senior male, called the 
Karnavan, is the guardian of all the minor members of the 
Tarwad, though many degrees removed, and he is expected to 
protect their interests to the neglect of the interests of his wife 
and children. It is against human nature to expect him to ful- 
fil adequately a duty which is in habitual conflict with his private 
affections and interests, and we see that, as a matter of fact, 
he neglects his duty to the Tarwad in the interests of his 
children. 

If there was a time when paternity was uncertain, when the 
orthodox teaching was implicitly followed in practice, eithe: on 
account of Brahmin influence, or of its being in harmony with 
what, according to some inquirers, may have been the usage of 
the country, then it is possible the system may have worked 
well. But it is necessary now to recollect that, though in some 
parts of the country the influence of the Brahmins may enforce 
concession to their teaching, and polyandry prevail in some 
obscure localities, though the Courts try to compel the people 
to act up to their Tarwad usages, yet the people have adopted 
marriage as a social institution, and are beginning to conform 
to paternal family life. The husband considers it a moral 
obligation to give a proper education to his sons, and to provide 
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for his wife and children by gifts, or purchase of property in 
their names. We find. accordingly, that, though Tarwad 
property is intended for the use of the members of the Tarwad, 
the wives and children of the male members generally, parti- 
cularly of the Karnavan, are more benefited by the same than 
the others. The Karnavan is the eldest male in the Tarwad, 
in whom the entire uncontrolled management is vested, and, in 
Tarwads composed of numerous members, that position can 
only, as a rule, be attained at an advanced age without much 
prospect of continuing in it long. He uses this opportunity to 
provide for his wife and children at the expense of the Tar- 
wad. He devotes his attention not so much to the prosperity 
of the Tarward as to the interests of his own children, The 
influence of his wife over him is, naturally, exercised always 
against his Tarwad. The poorer members of the Tarwad, 
from helplessness, the others from a feeling that their resources 
are better employed in ways more directly beneficial, often 
allow him to go on unchecked. The Karnavan cannot, in law, 
be called to account ; and the result is that not only the profits, 
if any, disappear, but the properties are on his death encumbered. 
The story is repeated: One Karnavan succeeds another ; each 
follows more or less the same course of management. Every 
individual accuses his Karnavan of attempts to aggrandize his 
own wife and children, to be accused in his turn of the same at- 
tempt, when he becomes the Karnavan. This endeavour on the 
part of the Karnavan to lead a double life, to preserve an ap- 
pearance of honesty towards the Tarwad, and to do all he can 
to help his wife-and children, has of course a demoralizing in- 
fluence. There may be a few old Tarwads that continue pros- 
perous, but by far the greater number have been ruined, or 
brought to the verge of ruin by mismanagement and dissension. 

Occasionally, a Karnavan’s management is impeached in a 
Court of Law, and then the downward progress is accelerated. 
If the impeachment is successful, then another man is appointed 
Karnavan, and in the words of a Judge of the High Court, 
“It is generally the substitution of the empty leech for the 
full one.” 

A Karnavan is assailéd, by the temptation not only to 
provide for his own children, but also to help his nearer kindred, 
the descendants of his own mother, to the prejudice of the 
rest of the Tarwad. This desire to provide for his wife and 
children is strong enough to induce the husband to defraud the 
Tarwad, as he is able to do it almost with impunity, but can 
hardly be said to be a sufficient stimulus to exertion so essential 
to progress, when a man’s “ wife” may leave him to-morrow, and 
his children may be taken away from him without any reason, 
at any time, by their Karnavan. The result has thus been 
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stated by Mr. Logan, the Special Commissioner appointed by 
Government in 1881, to inquire and report upon the property 
laws, and other matters calling for investigation in the Malabar 
District. The subject was discussed by him frequently with 
the people, and he was, therefore, in a position to state what the 
best informed and the most intelligent of the Malayalis them- 
selves thought of this system of inheritance. 

He found that a Nair has hardly any motive at present to 
exert himself, as his property passes to persons with whom he 
has but little sympathy, and he concluded by observing that 
this false position is fatal to individual industry and thrift, and 
if the law is not soon changed, the consequences will be 
disastrous. By working for the benefit of the Tarwad he gains 
no benefit. Few, therefore, attempt to improve the -Tarwad. 
What is the duty of every member is in particular nobody’s 
duty or business, Thus coming into contact with other races, 
the stern law of natural selection is to every observer proving 
the incapacity of this family system to maintain its ground. 
Mr. Logan, in his Malabar Manual published under Government 
authority, concludes thus :—‘ With a large increase in their 
numbers, and with comparative poverty for the large body 
of them, the race is fast degenerating.” Not adapted to modern 
conditions of existence, the Tarwad can only survive consistent- 
ly with a full recognition of a man’s duty to his wife and 
children. 

The effect of the system of inheritance by which the 
property descends in the female line to the exclusion of one’s 
own children has been thus described in a memorial presented 
in 1869. 

“This system of Inheritance,’ say the memorialists, “is 
opposed to nature; for, nature has implanted in the heart of 
man an affection for his progeny, and a desire to bestow on 
them all that he possesses and to see them happily settled in 
life. But the Adiyasantanam* Law demands that a man shall 
love his‘ nephews more than his own children, and thereby 
compels him to run counter to human nature. No positive law, 
however stringent it may be, ever triumphs against nature, and 
the result, therefore, is that, while the estates of Aliyasantanam 
families are made over to the management of a single in- 
dividual, he, on his part, is prompted by his natural inclinations 
to betray the trust reposed in him in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of the lawgiver to protect, 
and to press into his service perjury, forgery, and other utterly 
demoralizing expedients to carry out his wishes the more 
effectually. 





® Aliyasantanam.—Aliya means sister’s son ; sa#tanam, offspring, In- 
heritance, Canarese equivalent of J/arumakkatayame. 
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“The Law of Aliyasantanam or nepotism, therefore, has, 
ever since its introduction, been breeding nothing but mischief. 
And Courts of Justice in the District and almost every one 
conversant with Canara, are fully aware how the Ejaman or 
Karnavan of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam 
fraudulently contrives to bestow on his wife and children what 
fortune he can, at the expense of the property which by law 
he is bound to keep and bestow on his sister’s son. Such 
Ejamans are, however, in one sense not to blame, for they only 
yield to nature, which the law, with little policy, directs them to 
disown. And, we believe, much of the demoralizing litigation 
that disgraces this District can be traced to this revolting 
system. 

“This system of inheritance has proved ruinous to great and 
wealthy families, The Ejaman, or the head man of a family, 
in which the son succeeds his father, has it generally at heart, 
to improve and increase the property of his family, for he is 
sure to bestow it on his children, towards whom he has a natural 
affection. And even if such a headman should happen to 
encumber his estate with debt, his children think it their 
interest to redeem it. The same, however, is not the case with 
the Ejaman of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam. 
He would defraud his nephews—at present rightful heirs 
of all the property real or personal—to provide his own wife 
and children with a suitable fortune; while his children also, 
who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, 
join their father in destroying it, for they know they must make 
hay while the sun_ shines, and that, when the property passes 
away from their father, they would lose all means of profiting 
by it. 

“ His successor also does the same in his turn, for it is not 
natural that he should act otherwise. It is thus that great and 
wealthy families, sooner or later, but surely collapse, and 
sradually dwindle into nothing.” 

Such is a Nair Tarwad home. 

The females in a Tarwad are under the control of their 
Karnavan ; they may not leave the Tarwad house without his 
consent, even with a husband, on pain of forfeiting their claims 
to the Tarwad properties. In the selection of husbands, the 
education of their children, they have absolutely no voice 
whatever, however old they may be. Their Karnavan, not 
their parents, selects for them a husband, whom they should 
accept ; who, in his turn, is completely under the control of 
his own Karnavan. Such selection is more often than other- 
wise made, not with a view to the women’s own happiness, but 
to the pecuniary benefit that would result to the Tarwad, or the 
Karnavan himself, and, often married when unfit to bear the strain 
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of maternity, they break down easily. They have to divorce 
their husbands when it pleases the Karnavan, and it is well 
known, and it came out in the evidence before the Commission, 
that various reasons, other than those which affect either husband 
or wife, such as dissensions in the Tarwad, operate on the 
mind of the Karnavan in inducing him to turn him out, and the 
unfortunate woman may be transferred from one husband to 
another whenever it benefits the Karnavan or the Tarwad. 

Living thus out of the husband’s control, subject to the in- 
fluence of a teaching that they are born to minister to the 
Brahmins’ sensual cravings, it is only natural that their moral 
nature should be seriously influenced. And if progress and 
civilization rest upon the morality of the people generally, not 
upon those few alone who are in advance of the rest, then it 
seems necessary that the law should not stand in the way of 
those who wish to abandon an institution based on the notion 
that there is no sin in unchastity. Married early, about her 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, she is a grown up woman in a few 
years ; she is not, indeed, always deserted by her husband, for 
herself and children are no burden to him, but she often finds 
herself supplanted in her husband’s affections by a younger 
rival. Polygamous unions are, in fact, increasing. Without 
much difficulty and without opposition, legislation may now 
check it. Later on, it may becomeimpossible. The belief that 
women are created tosecure to men the indulgence of their 
passions, a belief strengthened by Brahminic teaching, leads 
to a man marrying a second wife, when his first wife has lost the 
charms of youth. To that belief must also be attributed certain 
practices to which girls are subjected too revolting to be mention- 
ed, They are referred to in a paper submitted to the Commis- 
sion. The evils resulting from the present system can scarce- 
ly be checked, but it may be minimised by legislation recog- 
nizing marriage and the obligation to provide for wife and 
children. 

Inside her Tarwad, the. theory of the subjection of women to 
the Karnavan and other males of the Tarwad is consistently 
carried out. She herself is not independent, she has nobody to 
rely on, and she has no control over the Tarwad property. 
That, on the whole, this state of things is tolerated, is due only 
tothe circumstance that, in spite of the priest, who keeps the 
door to profligacy invitingly open, people are breaking with 
the past, and, adopting the paternal life, have escaped the evils 
of the Tarwad Marumakkatayam system. But unless regulat- 
ed, there are indications of the movement taking a direction not 
entirely beneficial. Disgusted, as they are, with the old freedom 
and license allowed to women, aware that the law does not 
recognise any institution of marriage, that the law does not 
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punish the adulterer, sexual jealousy is beginning to display 
itself by female seclusion and surveillance ; scrupulous enough 
regarding woman’s fidelity, confidence in female virtue has not 
advanced far enough to make one willing to trust to a female’s 
sense of duty. Marriage, where claimed as an institution, is 
becoming a species of domestic slavery. It has to be distinctly 
borne in mind that the absence of marriage does not imply 
freedom to the women. In the present state of society mar- 
riage is to her comparative freedom. 

Female education in its widest sense is now impossible, I 
do not, of course, speak of those who have discarded the ancient 
usage and adopted the paternal family system, but of those 
who still adhere to the ancient usage. Education in the Tar- 
wad home itself, at the expense of the stranger father, is natural- 
ly impossible, as the Karnavan would not tolerate any difference 
in treatment between the children of that father and the other 
children of the Tarwad. The Karnavan, if conscientious, is 
naturally more desirous of educating the males, because it may 
pay. The money spent in educating a girl is badly invested. 
He is, therefore, indifferent to the education of the girls of his 
Tarwad. Those instances of female accomplishments and learn- 
ing which the Nairs justly proclaim to be commoner in their 
part of the Madras Presidency than elsewhere, are found mainly 
in those Tarwads where the old teaching and usage is still 
followed, where the Tarwad’s attractions depend upon female 
wit and beauty, and rarely in those cases where the Tarwad 
family life has been entirely discarded. In ancient days, when 
the female members of Tarwads led a free life, when there was 
no sexual jealousy, when national consciousness did not insist 
on female chastity, with knowledge and learning that made 
them interesting companions, their society was sought by 
Nambudiris, whose Brahmin wives, if any, were ignorant and 
uneducated. Their houses became often a literary resort. With 
the decline of the old family life and of ancient teaching such 
instances are becoming rarer, In that part of the country 
where marriage is claimed as a social institution, but where the 
paternal family life has not been fully adopted, the females are 
reputed to be far behind their sisters of the other parts in cul- 
ture. In fact, for female education, you have either to revert 
to the old customary life, or adopt the pure paternal family life. 
The first is impossible in the case of those who have abandoned 
it, and of the educated classes, generally, and a great majority 
are of these classes. The paternal family institution which the 
people are attempting to adopt, though the Courts and the 
lawyers are placing every conceivable obstacle in their way, 
must, therefore, be recognized and legalized. 

The law refuses to recognize the right of the husband and 
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wife to live together. Neither of them can bring the other 
into the Tarwad home for residence, except for occasional 
visits ; neither has any right of guardianship over their children, 
They have no community of interest with one another. _ Briefly, 
marriage and family life are now precarious and unsettled. 

Without any authority, social or domestic, without any voice 
in the disposal of her affections, subject to the influence of 
a pernicious teaching, practically denied education, the social 
marriages, where they prevail, becoming a sort of slavery, 
without any stability in her marriage union, without any 
unity of interest with her husband, without any control by the 
mother over her children, it seems absolutely necessary the 
Nair female should be allowed to escape, where possible, from 
her Tarwad home, where she has no separate existence, and 
the law should recognize the paternal family home of which 
she will be the mistress, where she, with equality of rights with 
her husband, will be the guardian of their children, whose 
education will then be in their hands, and to whom they may 
leave their property. 

From the Marumakkatayam maternal family system of the 
present day tu the paternal family system, with, of course, an 
equalisation of rights, as between man and woman, it will be 
a great stride towards the recognition of rights of individual 
women, and the national progress will, there can be little doubt, 
be proportionate, 

Now consider the position of children in a Nair family as at 
present constituted. Their parents have nothing to do with 
their education; they are under the control of the Karnavan 
of their Tarwad, who is not greatly interested in their well- 
being. The close association between children and _ their 
guardians, if essential for the right formation of their children’s 
character, does not exist. 

Their Karnavan is, in law, their guardian. Asa matter of 
fact, his natural affections draw him to his own children, though 
there he may not be free, but has to subordinate himself to the 
pleasure of his children’s Karnavan, Their father may be 
inclined to do his duty by them ; but against their Karnavan’s 
pleasure he cannot take them away to live with him ; he himself 
cannot live with them, or guide their education. Except, there- 
fore, in those cases where the husband and wife have left their 
Tarwad homes, and lead with their children a paternal family 
life, a healthy home education for the children is impossible ; 
and even in the other class of cases, such paternal family life 
existson the sufferance of the Karnavans of husband and 
wife, who may dissolve their home at their pleasure by order- 
ing either of them back to their Tarwad, to divorce the other, 
or by taking away the children tothe Tarwad. Asa rule, 
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it is not out of Tarwad funds that the children are educated. 
Where the paternal family system is growing up, it is almost 
invariably the father ; in other instances, it is either the father, 
“or some favourite relative, who may be member of the Tarwad. 

If, therefore, the foundations of character are laid in early 
life, if the character is formed at home, then it is clear enough 
that the Tarwad home is not a fit home for the well-being of 
the children. Again, where their mother is only one of the 
wives of their father, or where he is dead, even the indirect in- 
fluence he may be able to exercise for their benefit is wanting. 
The Tarwad is really not a home of peace and security to the 
children. This desire for change in the existing system is 
not new. Where the Brahmin influence was all powerful, the 
paternal family life was not easily adopted ; but in other parts 
of the District, at the commencement of this century, it was 
found that the Tarwad life had been practically abandoned. 
The tendency towards paternal family life has continued to 
increase, Yet the Legislature and the Courts hesitate to recog- 
nize the change. 

What is now under consideration is only an attempt to follow 
the same course of evolution that has been followed, apparently, 
by every community that has made any progress in civilization. 
It may possibly be that everywhere maternal filiation alone 
was first recognized, and that property was held in joint 
ownership by joint families, tracing their kinship only in the 
female line ; but it is certain that every progressive community 
has adopted paternal filiation, and has given up this female 
joint family system, even_proceeding to the opposite extreme, 
ignoring all female claims and reducing the woman to the 
position of a slave. The enquiry disclosed a practical unani- 
mity in the desire to break up the joint family system in_its 
present form ; and even those witnesses before the Commission, 
who were not prepared to adopt the patriarchal family system 
in its entirety, were anxious to allow a female's property to 
descend to her children to the exclusion of the entire family. 

Generally speaking, there is a wish to conform to the pater- 
nal family life, and such desire is foremost amongst the 
progressive sections of the community. It is only after a great 
struggle that the maternal family, in communities which have 
adopted it, has given way to the paternal family. In Malabar, 
if the Brahmins did not introduce it, they certainly regulated 
the maternal family law, to their own advantage, consecrated 
it, and perpetuated it. Into the translations of the great 
Hindu national epics, stanzas were introduced prescribing suc- 
cession in the female line. But for them, it would, long ago, 
have undoubtedly ceased to exist. But for the Courts of 
Justice enforcing those laws of property, the joint family system 
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based on maternal kinship would have been broken up, and 
usage based on paternal rights would have taken its place. The 
Marumakkatayam law is now attacked by its orthodox op- 
ponents on account of its repugnance to the Shastra, whose 
teaching is now correctly known, the Nairs having been for 
centuries forbidden to read the Shastra. It is attacked by others 
in the cause of morality and progress. It has onits side the 
Nambudiris, whose sexual privileges are threatened by the 
proposed reform: it is defended by some of the aristocratic 
families still under the influence of the old teaching. There 
are also others who honestly believe that the joint family 
system on this maternal basis tends to the preservation of 
large estates, and, for that and other minor reasons, in their 
view, it ought not to be broken up. National vanity resents 
any attack on a national institution. After all the greatest 
opponent of reform is the licentious tendencies of man that 
find a scope in the present system, perhaps almost impossible, 
under any other usage, often sacrificing any number of women 
on the altar of lust. 

The institution of the paternal family, or a monogamic basis, 
with equal rights between man and woman, would be a great 
advance in the cause of morality and progress, All that is 
now proposed is to enable persons so willing to enter into a 
contract of marriage, to regulate the law of divorce, and to 
give the property of the deceased, in the absence of any will 
executed by him, to his wife and children. And those who 
from patriotic or humanitarian motives wish to see these races 
set free from a law which, as has been shown, is most degrad- 
ing in its results and utterly opposed to the enlightenment 
of the age, must eagerly look for the day when British legisla- 
tion shall step in and effectually bring about the long-needed 
change, 
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OLITICALLY the past three months in India have been 
unmarked by any event of special importance. The ex- 
pectations entertained by some nervous people, and discussed 
with more freedom than prudence, of a disturbance during the 
Bakr Id festival, were fortunately disappointed ; and, if we 
except the conversion of the four per cents., the period will be 
remembered chiefly for the succession of heavy floods and 
landslips which have accompanied an unusually heavy and 
unevenly distributed monsoon in various parts of Bombay and 
Upper India. There have been heavy landslips on the Poona 
Ghats ; in Kulu and the Zhob Valley ;in the Mohan Pass; on 
the Simla-Kalka road, and elsewhere—those in Kulu and the 
Zhob Valley attended by serious loss of life ;—and heavy floods 
in the Indus Valley and various parts of the Punjab, Oudh and 
Rohilkhund. The Great Indian Peninsula; the Bombay and 
Baroda ; the North-West ; the Sind-Sagar and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund railways have all been badly breached, some of 
them more than once ; and finally the great Gohna Lake, con- 
trary to the expectations of the experts, has burst its bonds 
and carried destruction through the valleys of the Birahi 
Ganga, the Alaknanda and the Ganges, as far as Hurdwar. 
The lake overflowed on the-morning of the 25th ultimo. The 
rush of water, which was at first moderate, gradually washed 
away the tail of the dam; towards midnight there was a col- 
lapse of the upper part, and in a few hours three hundred feet 
of the lake had escaped. Owingto the tortuous character of 
the valley, the water made its way downwards more quietly 
than might have been expected ; but it rose in places toa 
height of 160 feet. At Srinagar, which suffered most severely, 
the bazaar, police-quarters and hospital, together with the 
surrounding villages, were carried away ; at Deopryag, the 
suspension bridge and buildings were destroyed, and at Rikhi- 
hish, the bridge and temple. At Hurdwar, where the river rose 
twelve feet, the bazaar was flooded, but little serious damage 
appears to have been done. Nowhere, thanks to the excellent 
arrangements of the Government for warning the inhabitants 
by telegram, and the vigilance and assiduity of the officials 
concerned, were any lives lost. 
The result of Mr, Westland’s notification of the intended 
discharge of the 4 per cent. loan of 1842-43, with option to the 
holders to convert it into a 3% per cent. loan, guaranteed for ten 
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years, was so satisfactory that a similar notification was sub- 
sequently issued as regards the portion of the 4 per cent. loan 
of May, 1865, held in Calcutta. The latest returns show that, 
on both accounts, a total of 6,587 lakhs has been converted, 
leaving only 2,922 lakhs, or rather more than a fourth of the 
whole, to be dealt with. Of this sum, 145 lakhs, being the 
unconverted balance of the loan of 1842-43, and 105 lakhs cf 
the loan of 1865, stand to be discharged ; but the option of con- 
version as regards the latter securities extends to the middle 
of the current month, so that the total will, in all probability, 
undergo a considerable further reduction. Though there has 
been a certain amount of grumbling, as was to be expected, the 
operation, which was amply justified by the state of the market, 
has, on the whole, been well received. 

A further notification appears ina Gazette of India, Extra- 
ordinary, dated the Ist instant, advertising the balance of the 
loan of 1854-55 for discharge on similar terms ; and it is stated 
that a Gazette will immediately issue giving to holders of the 
remaining four per cent. loans, the option of the same terms 
as those offered to the holders of the 1854-55 loan. 

In the House of Lords, on the 20th July, Lord Lansdowne 
called attention to the exemption of cotton-goods from import 
duty. In the debate which followed, Lord Kimberley stated 
that while he thought it advisable to await the result of the 
recent financial measures, before taking any fresh steps, he was 
prepared to consider further representations from the Govern- 
ment of India, if necessary, when Indian interests would be 
the first considered, though they could not be considered 
independently of British interests, an ambiguous utterance 
which may mean anything, and probably means that only the 
severest pressure will induce the Government to consent to the. 
re-imposition of the duties. The subject, however, was again 
touched upon, in the course of the discussion on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons, by the Secretary of State, 
who said that the Government were not opposed to the re- 
imposition of the duties, if they were accompanied by a 
countervailing excise duty on Indian goods, a condition to 
which, if an excise duty on all classes of Indian goods is 
meant, it is altogether unlikely the Government of India would 
consent, it being clearly established that, in respect of some 
ninety per cent. of the goods manufactured, Manchester does 
not compete with the local mills, and the result of Mr. West- 
land’s recent enquiries in Bombay having been to show that, 
though it would be physically possible for the mills to manu- 
facture the higher counts of yarn, ‘they could not do so 
profitably, In the debate in the House of Lords, the late 
Viceroy was strongly supported by Lord Northbrook and Lord 
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Roberts ; and the writer on “ Indian Affairs” in the Zzmes, 
summing up the result of the discussion, says :— 

“ The discussion in the House of Lords has had the result which 
the Marquis of Lansdowne probably intended It has shown 
that every one of the speakers who was free to express his own 
views, including two Viceroys, the last Commander-in-Chief, 
and a recent Secretary of State, believed that a serious in- 
justice is being done to India, and that that injustice cannot, 
in the joint interests of Great Britain and India, be persisted 
in. It alsoshowed that the Ministerial speakers who had the 
distasteful duty of excusing the injustice, had no defence to 
make. It placed in an authoritative manner before the British 
nation the cruelty which that injustice means, alike to the 
Indian tax-payer, and to those on whom falls the heavy task of 
holding and governing the country.” 

On the occasion of the debate on the Indian Budget, a 
resolution was moved by Mr. Samuel Smith and scconded by Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, praying for an enquiry into the condition of 
India, financial and general ; but the motion was withdrawn, on 
Mr. Fowler declaring that Government were prepared next 
session to appoint a Parliamentary Committee to enquire into 
the expenditure of the country. At the same time Mr. Fowler 
stated, referring presumably to the Home charges, that he feared 
India would not come best out of such an enquiry. A hardly 
less important announcement, made by the Secretary of State 
on the same occasion, was that the Government had no 
intention of resuming the coinage of silver in India, meaning, 
no doubt, the coinage of silver on private account, and that 
India must sooner-or later have a-gold standard for the better 
regulation of her dealings with gold standard countries. 

While on the subject of the currency, it may be mentioned 
that the latter part of the period under review has witnessed a 
decided improvement in exchange, following on a rise in the 
price of silver, attributable, no “doubt, in part, to the demands, 
actual and expected, of China. and Japan, in connexion with 
the war between those countries ; but the heavy exports of gold 
in the earlier part of the period have probably contributed in 
some measure to this welcome result. 

Among the events of the period under review are the open- 
ing of the Lucknow Water-works by Sir C. Crosthwaite, which 
took place on the 21st July, and Sir Charles Elliott's tour in 
Eastern Bengal, in the course of which he made several 
speeches of importance, and, on the whole, produced a deci- 
dedly favourable impression. Most noticeable of these - 
speeches was that delivered at Dacca, where, among other 
things, Sir Charles explained that, under the Sanitary Drainage 
Bill now before the Bengal Council, it was not intended to 
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undertake the drainage of swamps and bheels, with a view to 
land reclamation, but only the improvement of silted-up rivers 
and channels, which, owing to obstruction, had ceased to per- 
form their original functions, 

The proceedings of the Legislative Council at Simla include 
little of special interest, though a certain amount of excitement 
has been aroused in Bengal by one of the provisions of the 
Civil Code Amendment Bill introduced by Sir Alexander 
Miller on the 12th July, which, should it become law, will have 
the effect of making it discretional with the Court, in suits for 
restitution of conjugal rights, to enforce its decree by imprison- 
ment of the recusant wife. It seems to be admitted on all 
hands that suits for restitution of conjugal rights are unknown 
to Hindoo Law, and it is difficult, under the circumstances, to 
justify, or account for, either their introduction by the British 
Government, or the outcry which the proposed amendment has 
caused among Hindoos. On the same day Sir Alexander 
Miller introduced the Indian Cantonments Act, and, in doing 
so, made the significant statement: “I have very little indeed 
to say upon this Bill. It is a Bill which has been introduced 
by direction of Her Majesty’s Government, in order to comply, 
it this Legislative Council should think fit to do so, with the 
requirements of the majority of the Commission which sat on 
the question of the practice of the examination of prostitutes 
in cantonments. That Commission reported (by a majority of 
three to two) that legislation was necessary in order to carry 
out the Resolution of the House of Commons on that subject, 
and the result of that decision is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed a wish that this particular Bill—which has 
been practically,though not formally, drawn in England—should 
be introduced for the consideration of the Legislative Council.” 
Presumably this is another case in which the official members 
of the Council will feel themselves bound to subordinate their 
consciences to the wishes of the Secretary of State. 

The further consideration of the Presidency Small Cause 
Courts Bill-was deferred, in spite of a certain amount of pressure 
on the part of the Legal Member, for consideration after the 
re-assembling of the Council in Calcutta. On the 16th ultimo 
General Brackenbury introduced an important Bill to amend 
the Indian Articles of War. Other Bills in preparation are 
a ooh - amend the Companies Act and the Army Re-organisa- 
tion Bill. 

The Bengal Council have passed the Bengal Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill, the chief object of which is to enable the 
Government to revise the settlement of rents in temporarily- 
settled estates, if necessary, before the expiry of the Land 
Settlement. 
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The announcement, made officially, ‘that Sir Salter Pyne, 
who has returned from England and arrived safely in Kabul, 
is the bearer of an invitation to the Ameer from the Queen 
to visit England, has not been taken very seriously by the pub- 
lic in India, the general impression being that the Ameer, while 
not definitely declining the invitation, will hardly venture to 
undertake so long a journey. 

Matters in connexion with the Khyber-Asmar boundary 
delimitation are proceeding more slowly than was expected, 
and there has been a rumour that the negotiations were on the 
point of being broken off. This rumour, however, appears to 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Udny will return to Simla to 
discuss matters with the Viceroy, after the preliminary negotia- 
tions with Ghu'am Hyder at Jellalabad have been concluded, 
and it is denied that any serious hitch has occurred. 

The force which will accompany the Commission into Wazir- 
istan, and which is a considerable one, is to rendezvous at Dehra 
Ismail Khan on the rst October. Whether any steps will be 
taken to exact retribution for the series of outrages that have 
been perpetrated by Waziris during the last few weeks is 
doubtful. But, from the strength of the force, it seems reason- 
able to infer that it is, at all events, thought well to be pre- 
pared for other than peaceful contingencies. The work of the 
Kurram Valley Boundary Commission is said to be progressing 
satisfactorily, 

The Hemp Drugs Commission have submitted their Report, 
in which they formulate the conclusion, that prohibition is 
neither necessary nor politically expedient, and recommend the 
adoption of a policy of adequate direct taxation, combined 
with the prohibition of unlicensed cultivation and limitation of 
shops and legal possession. The last news regarding the Opium 
Commission is that its Report will not be completed till Octo- 
ber. 

It has been notified in the Gazette of India that the Viceroy 
will leave Simla, on his autumn tour, on the 24th October, first 
visiting Dharmsala, where the remains of the late Lord Elgin 
are buried, and arriving at Umritsur on 31st October ; at Suk- 
ker on the rst November ; Quetta, 3rd to 8th November ; Shikar- 
pore, gth November ; Kurrachee, roth to.13th November ; 
Mooltan, 14th ; Pindee, 16th ; Peshawur, roth to 22nd Nov- 
ember ; boats to Kalabagh, 23rd and 24th; Rewah, 25th ; 
Lahore, 26th November to 2nd December. After that the 
Viceroy proceeds to Calcutta, vd Delhi and Cawnpore, reach- 
ing Calcutta on the morning of the 15th December, His Ex- 
cellency will be accompanied by Mr. Cunningham, Foreign 
Secretary, Colonel Durand, Military Secretary, Mr. Babington 
Smith, Private Secretary, and three Aides-de-Camp. 
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News has been received from Rangoon that Mr. Tucker, 
District Superintendent of Police of Pegu, was brutally mur- 
dered by dacoits on the zoth ultimo at the village of Wa, 
where the dacoits were engaged in plundering a boat, some 
fifteen miles from Pegu. It appears that, seeing what was 
going on, Mr, Tucker jumped ashore, gun in hand, and, after 
firing twice on the dacoits, called for more cartridges ; but 
before they could be brought, the dacoits surrounded him. 
Mr. Tucker defended himself with the butt-end of his rifle, 
but was overpowered, one ot his assailants cutting open his 
skull, and another severing his head from his body. Major 
Eyre is in pursuit of the band with sixty of the Pegu police, 
and the Local Government has offered a reward of Rs, 2,000 
for the arrest of the murderers. 

The disarmament of the Chins having been successfully 
carried out, the posts hitherto held by regular troops are to be 
taken over by the Military Police, a fresh battalion of which is 
to be formed from the Civil Police, the Military Garrison being, 
at the same time, reduced. 

A list of railways to be surveyed during the coming cold sea- 
son, which hes been published, includes :— 

Bara-Muttra, 150 miles ; Wazirabad-Lyallpore location, 206 
miles ; Rohri-Kotri location 206 miles ; linking up the metre- 
gauge systems in Northern India, 90 miles ; extensions of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from a point west of the 
Chota Gunduk to Benares with a branch to Ballia, 157 miles ; 
Hilli-Kaligunge, 48 miles ; Northern Bengal-Assam connection 
(exploration only), 200 miles ; Arsikere-Mangalore, 125 miles ; 
Shoranur-Cochin, 60 miles; Calicut-Cannanore, 55 miles ; 
Tinnevelly-Quilon, 106 miles ; Madura-Paumben, gf miles ; 
Vizianagram-Parvatipore, 300 miles ; Chittagong-Minhla, 420 
miles ; Assam Burmah_ connection (exploration only)—Total 
2,208 miles, 

We have to record the failure of the old and well-known 
firm of Messrs. Ernsthausen and Co. of Calcutta, with liabi- 
lities amounting to over £300,000, the greater part of which, 
however, are* fully covered, and assets amounting to £17,498, 
due, it is said, to losses connected with indigo, Arrangements 
have been made for continuing the business of the firm in Cal- 
cutta. 

A London Committee of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association has been formed, and held a preliminary 
meeting, with Mr. J. J. Keswick in the chair, at which it 
was resolved that steps be at once taken to form a Constitution- 
al Indian party in England. It is surprising that steps for the 
purpose were not taken long ago. 

We have referred above to the effect of the war which has 
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broken out between China and Japan on the Eastern ex- 
changes. Should the conflict, as seems not improbable, prove 
a protracted one, it is likely to be attended by other important 
consequences,—economic and political. It can hardly fail, for 
instance, to benefit the Indian cotton manufacturing industry, 
by relieving it. to some extent, from the competition of Japanese 
goods in the China markets. But the struggle is likely to have 
amore important effect in compelling China to enter into 
closer relations with Western civilisation, to enable her to meet 
her more advanced antagonist on something like equal terms as 
regards the appliances of war. 

When operations first commenced, the general expectation 
was that the superior discipline and armament of the Japanese 
troops would give them a decided advantage over the Chinese 
in the field at the outset, but that, in the end, the Chinese 
must wear out the invaders by sheer force of numbers, So far 
as the war has gone, however, the former expectation has 
hardly been fulfilled, the Japanese, after defeating compara- 
tively small bodies of Chinese in two engagements and driving 
them from their positions, having, according to the latest 
accounts, sustained two crushing defeats at the hands of the 
Manchu force which subsequently entered the Corea from the 
landward. By sea, too, it would seem that the Japanese fleet 
has failed to make any impression on the Chinese forts in the 
Gulf of Pitcheli which it attacked. The news from the seat of 
war, however, is both obscure and untrustworthy, and it is 
impossible to come to any decided conclusion as to the actual 
state of affairs, ~ =~ ts: 

Comparing the positions and resources of the two Powers, 
and remembering the character and traditional policy of the 
Chinese, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that the 
Japanese are embarked in a hopeless enterprise. Even should 
they succeed in establishing themselves in the Corea, it is 
certain that the Chinese, as long as they can continue to 
put armies in the field, will never allow them to remain there 
in peace. It is difficult to believe that the injury inflicted on 
Japan by the misgovernment in the Corea, to put an end to 
which she has ostensibly taken the field, is so great, or even 
that the advantage she would derive from establishing a _per- 
manent suzerainty over the country, which. is probably her 
real object, would be so important, as to recompense her for 
the sacrifices which an interminable struggle of this kind, 
against a powerful enemy, must entail upon her, If the 
Japanese were strong enough to carry the war into China 
itself with any hope of success, the case would be different. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 26th August, after a session 
which has been more than usually barren of useful legislation,. 
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even for these days of obstruction. The Queen’s Speech, which 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, states that foreign relations 
are friendly ; expresses regret that a variety of African ques- 
tions with France are still unsettled, but adds that friendly 
negotiations are going on, and trusts that a final settlement 
of the Siamese question will not be much longer delayed, 
Regret is also expressed at the outbreak of war between 
China and Japan ; and the conclusion of a treaty with the 
latter country is announced. 

The Finance Bill of the Government was carried on the 17th 
July, by a majority of 283 to 263, after a protracted discussion 
and the rejection of an usually large number of amendments, 
The Bill has since been passed by the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury taking the opportunity of the occasion to affirm the 
legal right of the House to deal with such Bills. 

The Scotch Local Government Bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament ; but the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has been 
once more rejected by the House of Lords, this time by a 
majority of 129 to 120. 

A much more important act of the Lords, and one of, perhaps, 
doubtful wisdom, is their rejection of Mr. Morley’s Evicted Ten- 
ants Bill, which had been forced through the House of Commons 
by the application of the closure, with so little just reason that 
the Opposition had declined to take part in the further discus- 
sion of the measure. The Bill was of soarbitrary a character and 
so certain to prove demoralising in its results, that the Lords could 
not have passed it as it stood without abandoning a clear duty. 
But the feeling is general that they would have shown more 
policy, and, probably, more kindness to landlords as well as 
tenants, had they recast it in such a way as to divest it of the 
feature of compulsion, and thus cast upon the Government the 
odium of throwing away the chance of a compromise which, it 
would appear from Mr. Dillon’s speech, a section at least of 
the Nationalist party were not unwilling to‘ accept. 

The rejection of the Bill will furnish the Radicals with a new 
instance of the wickedness of the Lord which, though the 
country will probably not attach much importance to the in- 
cident, it would have been well to avoid. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the House of Commons, on being 
questioned as to the course the Government proposed to adopt, 
declared the matter to be one of great gravity, but declined to 
state definitely the views of the Government. A meeting held 
in Hyde Park on the 26th ultimo, as a demonstration against 
the action of the Upper House, is admitted to have been a 
fiasco. 

The Miners (Eight Hours’) Bill has been withdrawn, after an 
amendment had been passed, limiting its operation to districts 
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in which a majority of workmen were in favour of its applica- 
tion. A Bill has been introduced by Lord Salisbury, and 
passed in the House of Lords, to check the immigration into 
the United Kingdom of destitute aliens, and give power to 
the Government to expel foreigners engaged in contriving 
schemes against other nations. The Bill is opposed by the 
Government on the ground that it is unnecessary and contrary 
to British sentiment, and there is little likelihood, under the 
circumstances, of its being passed by the House of Commons, 

Among the minor events of the quarter may be mentioned 
the birth of a son to the Duchess of York, on the 23rd June; 
the announcement that Mr Gladstone—the operation on whose 
eyes seems to have been successful—will not return to Parlia- 
ment, and the departure from Greenhithe, on the 11th July, 
and arrival at Archangel on the 5th August, on its way to 
Franz Josef Land, of the Jackson-Harmworth Arctic Expedi- 
tion, probably the most completely equipped of its kind that 
has ever left the shores of the United Kingdom. 

The British Association commenced its sittings at Oxford on 
the 8th ultimo, the Presidential address being delivered by Lord 
Salisbury, who, instead of dwelling, like previous Presidents, on 
the achievements of science, or some particular branch of it, 
devoted himself mainly to an exposition of its shortcomings. 
As, however, in the very nature of things, these must always 
immeasurably exceed its achievements, the address can hardly 
be said to have been very informing. An interesting announce- 
ment has been made in the Chemical Section, of the discovery 
of anew gas in the atmosphere by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay. oe = 

The American Tariff Bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 13th ultimo, and is generally expected to 
lead to a revival of business. | 

On the Continent of Europe the most important event 
to be recorded is the assassination of President Carnot, by 
an Italian anarchist, who stabbed him in his carriage, while 
on his way to the theatre, at Lyons, on the evening of the 24th 
June. It is well for the world that Carnot was universally 
beloved by the French people, and it is not improbable that 
the horror and indignation excited by the deed throughout the 
country will do more to discourage anarchist outrages than any 
measures of repression. Whether the anarchists are enthu- 
siasts bent on the regeneration of society, or whether they are 
friends whose object is its destruction, the conviction that their 
efforts are doomed to certain failure must sooner or later give 
them pause ; and nothing could be better calculated to produce 
this conviction, than the display of feeling provoked by the 
dastardly act of the man Santo among all classes of the French 
population. 
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The election of a successor to President Carnot, which was 
held on the following Wednesday, resulted in the return of M. 
Casimir Perier, the other candidates being M. Brisson, General 
Fevrier, M. Arago, M. Cavaignac, and M. Dupuis. 

The assassin was executed at Lyons on the 16th ultimo, 

The French Senate, by a large majority, have passed a 
stringent law against anarchists, one of the provisions of 
which empowers the Courts to prohibit the publication of 
reports of the proceedings. 

An agreement has been entered into between France and 
Belgium, under which the I'rench Congo district is extended 
to the waters of the Nile, and Belgium engages not to occupy 
the territory ceded to the Congo State by the British Govern- 
ment, 

The negotiations with France on the Siamese question are 
still proceeding, and—judging from statements made by Sir E, 
Grey in the House of Commons during the discussion of the 
Foreign estimates, to the effect that, while the British Govern- 
ment was careful to avoid irritation in its intercourse with 
Forcign States, it would be compelled to adopt a different 
course, if a new phase arose in Siam—are not progressing very 
satisfactorily. It is, however, announced that the expedition 
to define the Buffer State on the Upper Mekong will start in 
October. 

The London Gazette of the 19th June notified the assumption 
of a protectorate of Uganda, and it is announced that it is 
ultimately intended to appoint a Civil administrator, 

Between the roth and rgth July, Constantinople was visited 
by a series of earthquakes of extraordinary violence, which 
resulted in great loss of life and the destruction of buildings 
and property to the estimated value of six thousand Turkish 
pounds. The shocks were felt with great severity in the 
neighbouring islands of Prinkipo and Antigoni, where most of 
the houses were wrecked. A severe earthquake is also reported 
to have occurred in Sicily. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Coleridge, who had occupied the position of Chief Justice for 
fourteen years ; Sir Henry Austen Layard ; Mr. Walter Pater ; 
Professor Dwight Whitney, the eminent Sanskritist ; Madame 
Alboni and Mr. Fraser Macdonald, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 


September 5th, 1894. 
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Report on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlements of Port Blairand the Nico- 
bars for 1892-93. 


ger years have passed since Captain Horsford won repu- 

tation for himself as a terror to the budmashes of Lucknow, 
in the capacity of Cantonment Magistrate of that station and 
an indefatigable sanitary reformer, A better qualified man to 
succeed Colonel Cadell, V. C., as Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman Islands and Superintendent of the Convict Colony at 
Port Blair, it would have been difficult to find in all India. The 
ruffianly element there was clearly of this opinion, and paid 
him the compliment of trying to murder him, and so get rid of 
unceasing vigilance and uncompromising discipline. His first 
Administration Report lies before us. From it we gather that 
the strength of the Military Police Force in 1892-93 was 630 ; 
that no insuperable difficulties opposed themselves to recruit- 
ment; that the physique of the forty new hands enlisted was 
good; and that the discipline of the Force was much improv- 
ed by the end of the year. Brigadier-General Hamilton, who 
then inspected them, was well satisfied with their appear- 
ance, and the way in which they handled their arms. They 
secured fair figures of merit at musketry practice. 

In the courts, justice was active : 62 freemen were brought 
to trial, as against 44 last year. The number of convict cases 
tried judicially was 26, as against 15, and the number of con- 
victs implicated 31, against 18. Proof that these results were 
not due to misdirected energy may be found in the fact that 
the Sessions Judge only in one instance found it necessary to 
revise the sentence of the lower court. 

The daily average number of convicts was 10,856, as comm- 
pared with 11,459, in 1891-92. 

Ten of them suffered capital punishment (three were exe- 
cuted in the previous year), ten were returned as runaways, 
(there were 19 missing when accounts were made up for 
1891-92). The ratio of Jail offences, 23°55 per cent., com- 
pares favourably with the average of Indian Jails. The number 
of escapes has decreased from 87 to 41. 34 marriages were. 
sanctioned during the year of report, 11 of them between con- 
victs and free people. On the subject of these. mixed mar- 
riages Colonel Horsford says :— 


“ The women simply agree te marry men who will have completed their 20 or 
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25 years, when they (the women) have completed their 15 years. And judging 
from the history sheets, only the women with bad history sheets wish to marry 
and get away from work. So far as can be judged, most of the women who 
marry eventually return to Port Blair, even if in the first instance they leave it 
with their locally married husbands. The Superintendent is very reluctant to 
allow women to marry who will be released at the end of 15 years, He has 
little doubt that when the local female prisoners are completely separated from 
the others, and find that they are shut off from communication with the outer 
world, they will become less unwilling to marry men who have to put in 
about the same amount of imprisonment that they have. The Superintendent 
has not the slightest doubt that the removal of all self-supporters to the Northern 
Division, and the keeping of them away from the so-called ‘‘ free” people, 
will result in time in a better class of self supporters springing up, men who 
will try not to be remanded to labour, and will make better husbands than 
many of them have hitherto done, judging from the judicial cases which come 
up. Ia other words, the better class of the women will be more ready to 
marry when they find that the husbands are of a better class. This will take 
a little time, but if we have patience this will come about.” 


The Financial position of the Andamans does not improve— 


‘* According to the accounts received, the total receipts and expenditure, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, were— 





1891-92. 1892-93. 

Rs. Rs, 
Receipts . : , ; ‘ . 6,24,368 6,76,769 
Expenditure, : ; » 13,66,944 14,85,061 
Ner Cost . 7,42,576 8,c8,292 


A net increase of Rs. 65,710.” 


Of the position of the Public Works Department we are 


told— 

‘¢ The original and revised grant under Civil Works was Rs. 43,200. Rs, 210 
was also sanctioned under Military Works to meet the pay ofa Barrack 
Sergeant. The allotment for the year thus stood at Rs. 43,410. The cash 
expenditure against this grant was Rs. 53.321, the excess expenditure being met 
by refunds on account of sawing timber for the Forest Department. 

‘* The financial statement of the Chatham saw-mill shows a deficit of Rs. 2,149, 
if the book expenditure on account of labour and local material be included, 
and a profit of Rs. 3,425, if these charges are omitted. ‘The boilers of this mill 
are old and nearly worn out. Double the existing power could be used with 
advantage. A new engine and boiler is sanctioned, and will, it is hoped, soon 
arrive from England. 

“The financial statement of the portable saw-mill at Dhani Khari shows a 
deficit of Ks. 752, if labour and local material be taken into account, and a 
profit of Rs. 1,716, if these items are excluded. This mill was employed 
throughout the year in cutting up shingles.” 


The Tea Garden at Navy Bay made a cash profit of 
Rs. 15,071. A new garden has been started at Kalatang. 
Coftee is not such a success as Tea, and the area of the Liberian 
Coffee Estate has been restricted. The Cocoa Estate continues 
to flourish; but the Ceara-rubber trees were damaged by the 
cyclone, As regards the Forest Department, we are told— 


“ The total credits in 1892-93 amounted to R 3,60,486, against Rs. 2,72, 338 
last year. The total debits, Rs. 2,31,2°6, against R 1,79,908, and the surplus 
to R 1,29,280, against, R 92,430—an increase of R 36,850, If to the year’s 
surplus is added the net increase in the value of stock, the grand total becomes 
R 1,50,705. As remarked, however, in previous reports, the accounts for one 
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year do not prevent a fair index of the working of the department during that 
year, as the value of the timber exported during the year is not realized in that 
ear, 

a Two cargoes were sent to London during 1892-93, consisting of 2,084 tons of 
padouk. The London sales were the largest on record. During 1892-93, 2,007 
tons of timber were sold from this depét, and realized R 2,51,417, as compared 
with 1,530 tons, realizing R 1,78,309 in 1891-92. The average rate per ton 
for the aggregate of timber squares and dunnage hoards was, however, slightly 
better than in the previous year, and this, together with the fall in exchange, 
resulted in an advance of Rs. 4 per ton for 1892-93. 

“In the Calcutta Depdt the sales were 131 tons of timber, as compared with 
81 tons last year. The prices realized do not appear to be very satisfactory. 
The amount realized was R 7,223. 

‘** The sales from the local sale depdts (excluding saw-mill) were 1,513 tons in 
1892-93, as compared with 1,603 tons in 1891-92. This shows a decrease for 
the year under report of 90 tons ; but comparing the sales of the two years to 
local Government Departments, there is an increase of 13,486 cubic feet in the 
year 1892-93. 


The value of the Settlement’s imports was Rs. 8,20,619, of 


its exports, Rs, 1,50,712, against Rs. 7,45,234 and Rs. 1,73,932 


last year, 
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‘' The papers are most valuable and interesting to Indians like myself.”’ 
Lorp NaPiER OF MAGDALA. 


“' They are excellently chosen, and are of the greatest use to me.”—Col. Matteson, C.S.L 





| ‘* A mine of information ; a library in itself."—Zuglishman, 

| ‘* Whoever wants information, will find it in the back volumes of what is, as Sir Richard 
| | Temple said, a record of Indian thought for a period of nearly thirty-seven years "—Pioneer. 
| “A series of great historical and literary value ’ —Civil & Military Gasette. 
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Memortals of Old Haileybury College. By FREDERICK CHARLES 
DANVERS, SIR M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, SIR STEUART COL- 
VIN BAYLEY, PERCY WIGRAM, the Late BRAND SAPTE, and 
many contributors, with numerous Illustration, and Plans. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Company, 14, Parlia- 

ment Street, S. W. 1894. 


HIS handsome volume comes forth at the moment when the 
old “ Covenanted Civil Service” of the East India Com- 
pany has all but ceased to have a representative in India. It 
consists of contributions by various hands ; the first two-hundred 
and fifty pages being reminiscences by Sir Monier Williams, 
followed by a sketch of “ College Literature,” by Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley, by lists of the students classed according to Presidencies, 
and by a record of services of all engaged in the suppression of 
the great revolt of 1857. Executed with different degrees of 
ability, but with considerable care and commendable urbanity, 
the book forms a pleasant and useful record of an extinct 
system which cannot be separated from the history of India. 
The East India College—for that was the exact appellation of 
what is here called “ Old Haileybury "—was founded in 1806, 
when the Court of Directors refused to sanction the somewhat 
audacious plan of Lord Wellesley for establishing an academy 
for young “writers” in Calcutta. Some of the tutorial staff, 
dignified by the title of ‘‘ Professors,’ were men of distinction ; 
such as Henry Melvill, the famous preacher; T. R. Malthus, 
the Political Economist; Sir James Mackintosh, Sir James 
Stephen, Horace Hayman Wilson, and several others. The 
College had the essential disadvantage of being planted in the 
midst of a desolate heath, about equi-distant from three petty 
towns; the country-gentry of the neighbourhood were never 
friendly to the inmates ; a gulf usually separated the young men 
(known as “ students”) from the professors and their wives ; and 
the whole tone of academical and social life suffered grievously 
from want of the salutary influences of public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the teaching afforded was of good quality; 
and those of the students who were disposed to make use of 
their opportunities were able to obtain a considerable amount 
of wide, if somewhat superficial, knowledge. Courses of Orien- 
tal and European instruction were conducted by competent 
men ; the classicai lectures of Dean Jeremie, held in the College 
Library, were an encyclopedia of general culture; and “Jones 
on Rent” was always vigorous if occasionally given to paradox, 
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A fair proportion of the young men availed themselves of these 
and the like; and many names might be cited to show that 
knowledge and mental power could be cultivated at “Old 
Haileybury.” 

Some record of these things is not unwelcome, though in its 
present shape the work may be thought unsuited for permanent 
preservation. It was, perhaps, inseparable from such a combina- 
tion of labourers that the product should be a little incoherent, 
and that some redundancies should appear. Sir Monier, both 
by his general introduction and by the superior bulk of his 
contribution to the body of the book, occupies the position of 
editor ; and he has struck the key-note at page xv. 

“TI soon became aware,” he says, “that to make my chro- 
nicles at all valuable, it would be necessary to resist the tempta- 
tion to be simply amusing and anecdotic.” 

With what difficulties he had to contend we cannot say: 
whatever they were, the editor has certainly succeeded in sur- 
mounting them. His “Reminiscences” are not only entirely 
free from anecdotic frivolity, but contain much matter which 
can hardly be deemed relevant to a “historical account of the 
working of the College.” On the other hand they show the hand 
of the scholar and the gentleman. Readers may wish that they 
were more “amusing” and less autobiographic, but will find 
that they include mention of memorable men, and are always 
inspired by good feeling. Mr. Percy Wigram’s part of the work 
involved more labour and is more businesslike. He under- 
took to revise and otherwise complete the account of Mutiny 
services begun by the late Brand Sapte, C. B., and this he 
has done in a workmanlike manner, besides making out the 
lists already mentioned, which, though neither complete nor 
quite accurate, must have given rise to much research. Sir 
S. Bayley has given a sympathetic account of the various 
periodical publications put forth by the students during the 
course of many years; and some of the extracts which he 
includes in his notice are favourable examples of adolescent 
literature. 

Of course—as has been observed—there are repetitions ; and 
some of these it will be easy to avoid in any reprint that may 
be hereafter required: one at least of these involves a consider- 
able inconsistency. Ina preliminary account of the Company’s 
Civil Service, Mr. Danvers, of the India Office, states that “a de- 
bating society was formed at Haileybury, named Zhe Wellesley 
Club,’ and he refers to Sir S. Bayley’s section for further par- 
ticulars. Pursuing this reference, we find (page 308) that, in 
Sir Steuart’s time, the Club was known as “ The Wellesley 
Whist-Club.” The writer of this notice is able, from personal 
experience, to say that The Wellesley was not originated for 
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whist—as indeed, Sir Steuart admits—and was never in the 
least connected with debating: it was originally a Society, of 
a certain degree of social pretension, which rendered itself re- 
presentative in the way of hospitality to visitors from the out- 
side world: there was a chartered toast drunk out of a silver 
tankard filled with portwine ; the Club was exclusive, and 
entrance was guarded by a strict system of ballot. From 
such affectations and assumptions boys are seldom free, and 
the curious thing is that a minority, by whose members such 
things are practised, is apt to be taken seriously and admiringly 
by the excluded majority. 

Other discrepancies are observable, in a few instances, among 
the names; though, considering their number, the general 
accuracy is remarkable. The name, for example, of an accom- 
plished Civilian, who was brother to the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, is given at one place as “ Philip Charles Trench,” else- 
where as “ Philip Chevenix Trench,” neither being quite right. 
Mr. Trench’s actual names were Philip Charles Chenevix. So his 
brother-in-law, Hervey Greathed—who died before Delhi in 1857, 
is twice called “Henry,” where, indeed, there is no inconsisten- 
cy, but rather persistence in error. To have done with fault 
finding ; there is a copy of a pictorial wrapper assumed by the 
College Magazine in 1846, which is said to be by John Doyle, 
the celebrated artist of the “H.B.” caricatures, on what is 
called ‘‘ good authority.” It was, in fact, drawn on the wood—- 
in the presence of the present writer—by the late H. B. Lockett, 
who died a member of the Bombay Civil Service in 1860; at 
the foot of the engraving will be found the words :—-“ Hodb/e 
fecit,” of which the first contains-the initials of the artist. 

The interest of all these things is purely antiquarian—and 
feeble at that. The East India College was like a battered 
beau who is old without being venerable; and even its age 
came within one human life-time: Austin, the celebrated 
Printer at Hertford, saw its career from start to finish, and 
outlived it by a whole generation. Yet the book connects itself 
with memorable names ; and, if only it could be edited by one 
clear head (with a strong pair of scissors), an account of the 
school which formed so many founders and administrators of 
Empire would not be without permanent importance. On the 
Bengal List, the first two names are those of Holt McKenzie 
and Merttins Bird, the agrarian reformers to whom Hindustan 
owed the beginning of much social welfare : among the last are 
those of Alfred Lyall and Auckland Colvin, the two latest 
Governors of the same Province, both highly distinguished in 
less remote fields. Between these extremes is many a name 
of men who only needed a brighter and more frequented 
theatre: Thoby Prinsep, Sir George Clerk, Bryan Hodgson 
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Rev. Henry Venn,, James Thomason, Sir C. Trevelyan, John 
Muir, Lord Lawrence, Sir G. Campbell, and Sir Richard 
Temple. 

Nor would comic elements be wanting. It would still, per- 
haps, be possible to gather from lagging veterans some uncon- 
sidered trifles that would raise a smile on modern lips, Does 
the Marquess of Tweeddale (Hereditary Chamberlain of Dun- 
fermline and sometime High Commissioner for Scotland) re- 
collect a day in November when he, with one other, became 
the subject of a warrant for house-breaking ? The Rape of 
the Billiard Table is not referred to by any of the Five Editors ; 
it might make a good story for a new edition, Melvill was 
then the Principal; and on the morning in question he sent 
for the two youths while the holder of the warrant stood ready 
at the other door with his two-handed engine. But when the 
tale was told and the “ Prin” found that the alleged criminals 
had law on their side for all that had been done, he exploded 
in genial laughter as he cried—‘“ good morning gentlemen ! 
Solvuntur risu tabulae.’* 

In the present state of the book the best fun is to be found 
in the stories about the Professor of Political Economy (1835- 
1855), the Rev. Richard Jones, once well-known as a member 
of the Charity Commission at Somerset House, of whom some 
killing anecdotes are told, mainly from the recollections of 
Mr. Leslie Probyn. Best of all is the description of Jones, as 
a Lecturer and as a Preacher, by Mr. J. W. Sherer, C. S. I., 
remarkable alike for curious observation and light dexterity of 
touch. 

It is all over now. With the retirement of Mr. Justice Prin- 
sep from the High Court, and of Sir Charles Pritchard from 

_the Viceregal Council, will disappear from Indian life the last 
vestige of the nominated service. The story of that service 
is that’ of an official species of Dodo, Their successors have 
nothing in common with the old Civilians, being of all sorts 
and conditions, only resembling each other in this one respect, 
that they are not related to their predecessors, either in birth 
or breeding. Many readers will be thankful to Sir M. Williams 
and his fellow labourers for having raised this monument to a 
bygone institution. But opportunity should be taken not 
only to eliminate error, but to give the amorphous mass a more 
coherent character. 





* Hay and his companion were members of a small Club, which kept a 
billiard table in the historical Rye-House--the scene of the ambush for 
Charles II. in 1633 The landlord having failed, the creditors attached his 
goods, and among them this table, which was accordingly removed, under 
the opinion of counsel. The man in possession took out warrants from a 
Magistrate against the only members of the body that he recognised. But, 
on learning the facts, Melvill turned away his wrath. 
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Perhaps the matter of most permanent interest for general 
readers will be found in three preliminary pages from the 
Memoirs of Miss Martineau, referring to visits paid to the 
College by that well-known writer during the years 1832-1834. 
She was the guest of Malthus, as befitted the author of 
Tales of Political Economy; and she states a fact which will 
surprise those who can remember the defective utterance of ‘‘ Old 
Pop,” as the Professor was irreverently called. Malthus had some 
defect of the palate, vaguely known to his friends as “ having 
no roof to his mouth,” and it is quite impossible to understand 
how the deaf lady mastered the communications of the inarti- 
culate gentleman. That she did so, however, rests on her 
own authority ; and that ought to be final. Miss Martineau 
describes the social aspects of College Life, in professorial 
circles, with grace and feeling :— 

“The subdued jests, external homage, and occasional in- 
surrections, of the young men; the archery of the young 
ladies ; the curious politeness of the Persian Professor ; the fine 
learning and eager scholarship of Principal Le Bas ;* and the 
old fashoned courtesies of the summer evening parties ; all are 
Over now except as pleasant pictures in the interior gallery 
of those who knew the place—of whom I am thankful to have 
been,” 

The nightingale alone remains to tell us what Old Hailey- 
bury was in those summer-evenings :— 

‘‘ Thou was not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard, 
In ancient days, by Emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the-self-same song that-found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears among the alien corn ; 
The same that often hath charmed magic casements Opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 
So he sings there still. Cantat clle, nos tacemus. 
H. G, K. 


* Le Bas would have made the fortune of a comic dramatist if he could 
have been adequately put on the stage. His diminutive person, clad in 
the once correct clerical costume, gave him quaintness even in the earlier 
Victorian epoch ; while his deafness must have made his Conversations with 
Miss M. a matter of singular intricacy. Add to this a sesquipedalian 
diction, and a use of Latin words and quotations which made his talk 
almost as remarkable as his appearance, blended as it was with an occa- 
sional phrase more resembling imprecation than is now expected from 
clerical lips. Thus, to a student who had given a noisy wine party, he 
observed (answering a half heard excuse) ‘‘ good God Almighty, Sir, you 
were the Corypheus of this unhallowed orgy.” The effect may be partly 
imagined. 
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The Heroes Five. An Attempt to collect s ome of the Songs of 
the Pachpirya Ballad-mongers in the Benares Division. By 
R. GREEVEN, B.A (Oxon), of the Bengal Civil Service and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Allahabad: printed at the Proneer 
Press. 18093. 

HE collection of ballads with which Mr. Greeven presents 

us in this volume, and which have been taken down by 

him from the mouths of the people in verandah and over 
camp-fire, is not only a valuable addition to our still meagre 
knowledge of Indian folklore, but possesses a special scientific 
value, as illustrating the tendency to hero-worship which is so 
marked a feature of the Indian mind, the slightness of the 
incidents on which it is sometimes based, and the way in which 
it comes, in the course of time, to assume a religious character. 

The “ Heroes Five ” originally represented the quintette of 
Saints, revered by the Shiah Mahomedans; but these Saints 
have everywhere been superseded by local heroes, of whom 
Ghazi Miyan is the chief and centre, and whoare reverenced by 
Mahomedans and low-caste Hindoos alike. This Ghazi Miyan 
was the son of Sahu Salar and his wife Mamal, and nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, and was killed at Bahraich, on the. day of 
his wedding, during a popular rising of the Hindoos ; since 
which he has been revered as “ The Prince of Martyrs.” His 
birth and exploits form the subject of the first set of ballads in 
Mr. Greeven’s collection. The second set deals with the legend 
of the Demon Palihar, an adaptation of certain of the incidents 
of the Ramayana, full of wonderful anachronisms in its popular 
form, The third is occupied with the pathetic story of Saint 
Amina, the most popular object of worship in the quintette. 
The fourth set is entitled “ The Quest of the Mare Lilli,” the 
ballads describing among other things the exploits by which 
Ghazi Miyan provided himself with that wonderful anima 
The fifth deals with ‘‘ The Downfall of King Banar,” and the 
sixth with the wedding and martyrdom of Ghazi Miyan. 

Mr. Greeven has wisely studied literalnss rather than ele- 
gance in his version of the ballads, and, while preserving the 
metrical structure of the originals, as far as possible, has made 
no attempt to turn them into English verse. 





Marcella. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Author of * Robert 
Elsmere, ‘ The History of David Grieve,’ etc. Macmillan’s 
Colonial Library, London: Macmillan and Co. and New 
York, 1894. 

RS. HUMPHRY WARD is gifted with grace to write novels 
surcharged with a moral purpose that are not dull, 
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that one is never tempted to skip a page of. Robert Elsmere, 
it will be remembered, because of a quibble over the Biblical 
chronology of the Book of Daniel, betook himself to preach- 
ment and active furtherance of the aims of a quasi-unitarian 
religious socialism. Its “note” was unfaith in Christianity at 
large, and the refuge open to that unrest in the narrow way of 
untrinitate, but yet religious, Socialism. In AZarcel/a, the vain 
attempts at regeneration of a Socialism without leaven of 
Christian- charity are exposited in all their callow, blinking 
nakedness, They get what the slang of the day would style a 
fair show ; their light is hidden behind no bushels ; clever Ad- 
vocatt Diaboli are allowed to expound the Socialist creed and 
its gospels with such force, such logical acumen, such prepon- 
derance of reasonable seeming argument, that, before he has 
got midway through the book (if ever he gets so far into it) 
your commercially orthodox vrentzer will begin to fear lest, by 
vice of his reading, he has unwittingly been aiding and abet- 
ting treason against the State and Majesty of the great god— 
Respectability. He may reassure himself. Marcella, after 
sowing her allowance of wild oats, discovers in due season that 
they are light weight, infructuous, economically as well as 
morally unsound. On page 347 we find her defying a Socialist 
shining light, revered by herself, as such, once upon a time. 


*©¢ And as to your Socialism,’ she went on, unheeding, the thought of many 
days finding defiant expression—‘ it seems to me—like all other interesting and 
important things—destined to help something else ! Christianity begins with 
the poor and division of goods —it becomes the great bulwark of property and 
the feudal state. The Crusades—they set out to recover the tomb of the 
Lord !—what they did was to increase trade and knowledge. And so with 
Socialism, It talks of a new order—what it wi//do is to help to make the 
old sound !” 

Marcella’s mother, staid, silent, cynical victim of a unique, 
utterly senseless, wifely devotion, is a subordinate figure on the 
boards, worked out with as much careful elaboration of detail 
as Aldous Raeburn, the slightly priggish hero of the play, as is 
Harry Wharton, its bright, vivacious, golden-tongued, curly- 
haired Ahriman. 

And that fairy elf, Betty Macdonald! And the inimitable 
life-like old women in the tumble-down cottages on her father’s 
estate, with whom Marcella seeks to make friends, and who, 
subserviently polite the while, regard her as a licensed nuisance, 
in spite of her kind speeches and her doles. The subsidiary 
moral concerns the impertinence of “ district visiting,’ and the 
inkling, inherent in every English peasant mind, that his or her 
cottage tenement ought to be as much his or her castle, as free 
from impertinent intrusions, as my Lord their landlord’s stately 
palace a mile or two further on. Marcella was strong on philan- 
thropy towards the poor at the expense of well-to-do people ; 
and she held, in thought, if not in words, that, the Game Laws 
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being a manifest iniquity, there could be no harm in running 
counter tothem. This involved her in hot-headed defence of 
a poacher, who had murdered a game-keeper, and led up toa 
breach with her lover, the heir to the lord of the manor, whose 
preserves had been poached on, Lord Maxwell. It came of 
excess of charitable impulses inflicted ona village community 
arrogantly self-sufficient and self-assertive on one side of the 
brain, as all village communities are—on the other side, futile, 
servile, with just such grovelling attachments to the soil as Zola 
depicts in La Terre. As a matter of fact, they disliked Mar- 
cella’s would-be friendly domiciliary visits ; distrusted her mo- 
tives when she was by way of organizing co-operative advant- 
ages for them in the straw-plaiting business with which their 
women were ceaselessly busy, for an inadequate wage ; consi- 
dered the Alms’ House a more assured prospect of comfortability 
than any of the self-helping industrial schemes with which the 
girl enthusiast sought to work out their independence for them. 

A bucolically-minded, not over honest, work-eschewing poach- 
er was one of Marcella’s village pets ; and, when a game-keeper 
against whom he had a grudge, was murdered by him, Marcella, 
with her one-sided insight, could see in the act little more thana 
protest against the iniquity of the Game Laws, and, inferentially, 
Landlordism all over the country. Consequently, with all the 
might and main of her frothily ingenuous young soul, she es- 
poused the murderer’s cause ; identified herself with it; became a 
scorn and reproach to county society because of it ; broke with 
her affianced husband, because, as a man endued with common- 
sense and responsibilities, he was unable to sympathize with 
her high falutin, and, with tenderest manly affection, tried to 
make her understand what valid reasons he had for not approv- 
ing of her opposition to Law, Justice, and the practical Huma- 
nitarianism that can consider aggregates as well as units. 

In vain his affectionate pleadings. Their direct result was to 
throw the warm-hearted, impetuous devotee of Socialism into 
the meshes of the net that a calculating, cold-blooded, specious 
humbug, one Wharton had long been trying to entangle her in. 
He only half succeeded. Marcella’s ardent individuality could 
at that time brook no personal dominion, She found imper- 
sonality, the service her womanly soul craved for, in the sick- 
wards of a London Hospital. And, by means of self-abnega- 
tion, constant thought for others, disciplines, she was comforted 
and strengthened. Though she never took kindly to scrubbing 
pots and pans and house-maid’s work of that description, she 
never rebelled against it, but submitted herself graciously to all 
the humiliations attendant on the habit of a life she had 
adopted, together with her Sister of Mercy cloaks, and their 
trick of disguising the artistic lines of her shapely figure 
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Underlying (when not overlaying) all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
deliverances, one may discern “ note” of assured conviction 
that, whatever happens in this melancholy merry-go-round of 
what we are pleased to call life, everything comes right, falls 
into its proper place, before that final end comes when there 
can be no restitutions, no discussion of Socialism, or any other 
Isms. Lady Selina is the puppet representative of a not quite 
Matthew Arnoldian similitude of aristocratic culture. Here 
follows a dialogue that, zter alia, impels to that conclusion. :— 


“ What did you think of Mr. Wharton’s speech the other night ?’ said Lady 
Selina, bending suavely across the tea-table to Marcella. 

‘It was very interesting,’ said Marcella, stiffly—perfectly conscious that the 
name had pricked the attention of everybody in the room, and angry with her 
cheeks for reddening. 

* Wasn’t it?’ said Lady Selina, heartily. ‘ You can’t do those things, of 
course ! But you should show every sympathy to the clever enthusiastic young 
men—the men like that—shouldn’t you? That’s what my father says. He 
says we’ve got to win them. We've got somehow to make them feel us their 
friends—or we shall a// go to ruin! They have the voting power—and we are 
the party of education, of refinement. If we can only lead that kind of man to 
see the essential justice of our cause—and at the sametime give them our 
help —in reason—show them we want to be their friends— wouldn't it be best ? 
I don’t know whether I put it rightly—you know so much about these things ! 
But we can’t undo ’67—can we? We must get round it somehow—mustn’t 
we? And my father thinks Ministers so unwise! But perhaps’—and Lady 
Selina drew herself back with a more gracious smile than ever—‘ I ought not 
to be saying these things to you—of course I know you wsed to think us Con- 
servatives very bad people—but Mr. Wharton tells me, perhaps, you don’t 
think guite so hardly of us as you used ?’ 

Lady Selina’s head in its Paris bonnet fell to oneside in a gentle interrogative 
sort of way. 

Something roused in Marcella. 

' 0g cause ?? she repeated, while the dark eye dilated—‘ I wonder what you 
mean 

‘Well, I mean,—’ said Lady Selina, seeking for the harmless word, in the 
face of this unknown, explosive-looking girl,—‘ I mean, of course, the cause of 
the educated—of the people who have made the country.’ 

‘I think,’ said Marcella quietly, ‘ you mean the cause of the rich !—don’t 

ou?’ 
" Marcella !’ cried Lady Winterbourne, catching at the tone rather than 
words—‘ I thought you didn’t feel like that any more—not about the distance 
between the poor and the rich—and our tyranny—and its being hopeless—and 
the poor always hating us—I thought you’d changed.’ 

And, forgetting Lady Selina, remembering only the old talks at Mellor, Lady 
Winterbourne bent forward and laid an appealing hand on Marcella’s arm, 

Marcella turned to her with an odd look. 

* If you only knew,’ she said, ‘ how much more possible it is to think well of 
the rich, when you are living amongst the poor !’ 

‘Ah !you must beat a distance from us to do us justice ?’ inquired Lady 
Selina, settling her bracelets with a sarcastic lip. 

‘ must,’ said Marcella, looking, however, not at her, but at Lady Winter- 
bourne. ‘ But then, you see’—she caressed her friend’s hand with a smile— 
‘ it is so easy to throw some people into opposition !” 

* Dreadfully easy !’ sighed Lady Winterbourne, 

The flush mounted again in the girl’s cheek. She hesitated, then felt driven 
to explanations. 

* You see—oddly enough’—she pointed away for an instant to the north-east 
through the open window—‘ it’s when 1’m over there—among the people who 
have nothing—that it does me good to remember that there are persons who 
live in James Street, Buckinghanr-Gate 
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‘My dear! Idon’t understand,’ said Lady Winterbourne, studying her 
with her most perplexed and tragic air. 

* Well, isn’t it simple ?’ said Marcella, still holding her hand and looking up 
at her. ‘It comes, I suppose, of going about all day in those streets and 
houses, among people who live in one room—with not a bit of prettiness any- 
where—and no place to be alone in, ortorestin. I come home and gloat 
over all the beautiful dresses and houses and gardens I can think of !’ 

‘ But don’t you fate the people that have them ?’ said Betty, again on her 
stool, chin in hand. 

‘No! it doesn’t seem to matter to methen what kind of people they are, 
And I don’t so much want to take from them and give to the others. I only 
want to be sure that the beauty, and the leisure, and the freshness are some- 
where—uot lost out of the world.’ 

‘ How strange !—in a life like yours—that one should think so much of the 
ugliness of being poor—more than of suffering or pain,’ said Betty, musing. 

‘ Well—in sone moods—you do—/ do!’ said Marcella ; ‘ and it is in those 
moods that I feel least resentful of wealth. If I say to myself that the people 
who have all the beauty and the leisure are often selfish and cruel—after all 
they die out of their houses and their parks, and their pictures, in time, like the 
shell-fish out of its shell. The beauty and the grace which they created or 
inherited remain. And why should one be envious of ¢hem personally? They 
have had the best chances in the world and thrown them away—are but poor 
animals at the end! At any rate I can't hate them —they seem to havea 
function —when Iam moving about Drury Lane !’ she added with a smile. 

‘But how can one heip being ashamed ?’ said Lady Winterbourne, as her 
eyes wandered over her pretty room, and she felt herself driven somehow into 
playing devil’s advocate. 

‘No! no!’ said Marcella eagerly,‘ don’t be ashamed ! As to the people 
who make beauty more beautiful—who share it and give it—I often feel as if 1 
could say to them on my knees, Never, ever be ashamed merely of being 
rich—of living with beautiful things, and having time to enjoy them! One 
might as well be ashamed of being strong rather than a cripple, or having two 
eyes rather than one ! ” 


It only remains to be added to the foregoing sketch, that 
Marcellain the end surrenders to the forceful patience of Aldous 
Raeburn’s character. 

The moral of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s last book may be, if 
you like, that unselfish devotion is never, never can be, one of 
Nature’s waste products. Szc ztur ad astra, et ad animam. We 
confess to having been impressed, by reading Marcella, with 
the uses and advantages of a homelier proverb, to wit 


‘* A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, 
The more they are beaten, the better they be. 





Primer of Philosophy. By DR. PAUL CARUS. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1893. 

E have to thank the Open Court Publishing Company of 

Chicago, U.S. A., for a Primer of Philosophy, the 

key-note, and, to all practical intents and purposes, conclusion 


of which are thus set forth in a preface by Dr. Paul Carus :— 

‘¢ The point of view adopted in this, as in other publications of the author, is 
new to the extent that it cannot be classified among any of the various schools 
of recent thought. It represents, rather, a critical reconciliation of rival 
philosophies of the type of Kantian apriorism and John Stuart Mill’s empiri- 
cism. ‘The reconciliation reached disposes for good of a number of fundamen- 
tal problems, and, particularly, of that old crux philosophorum, the question of 
the nature of reason, and will, thus, after a long unsettled period of embarrass- 
ments in which all progress has ceased, set the ship of philosophy aflvat again, 
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The Potected Princes of India. By WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, 
C.S.I, London: Macmillan & Co. and New York, 1894. 


R. TUPPER’S book, Our Indian Protectorate*, was a mas- 
terly digest of the high political and diplomatic busi- 
nesses it treated of, within the lines its author laid down. The 
only fault to be found with it was that it did not go far enough, 
was not exhaustive. There is a respectable saw—attributed 
to Lord Verulam, amongst other axiom-mongers—which pro- 
pounds that a big book isa big evil Mr. Tupper may or 
may not have been influenced by that unwritten but canonical 
law for the literary caste, in determining the scope and area 
of his field of enquiry. Other quite as sufficient reasons may 
have guided him in the track he chose. This much is-sure that 
he left wide fringes of the material he worked on available for 
other fingers. Mr. Lee-Warner, C.S.1, who, as Chief Secre- 
tary to the Bombay Government, is as well “posted” in the 
political business as Sir Charles Aitcheson was when he deli- 
vered himself ve Punjab Treaties, has picked up the dropped 
skeins in his Protected Princes of India. 

Mr, Lee-Warner believes that law is more powerful than 
reason, than instinct, than a man’s own self; he considers it an 
ever watchful Providence, as omniscient as it is almighty. i The 
Sovereign is the State,” he asserts, with a light-heartedness that 
reminds one of Napoleon III, and Sedan. Only in Native 
States, he says, like Mysore, Baroda, or Kolhapur, which 
have long enjoyed administration by British officers, during 
a minority or for other cause, does there exist any body 
of laws, and they are simply taken from the British Code, 
mutatis mutandis.” Vid Jung Bahadur abide by that Code, 
when he entrapped all his enemies in Durbar, and shot them 
down one by one with Enfield Rifle? Did King Theebaw 
ever recognise the validity of the Code as a check. on his 
blood-thirsty inclinations? Has it ever been operative in 
Cashmere, with or without a British protectorate? Or in 
Hyderabad, or Baroda, or any other Native State? The 
honesty, the honourableness of the Foreign Office is like Czesar’s 
wife, beyond question; the likelihood of its degeneracy into 
mere cant and paraphrase is nevertheless an element in the 
question, a questionable force, worthy of consideration as such. 

Mr. Lee-Warner holds that “the absence of any definite 
interstatal law” is a blessing to Native States. He is 
partly right, partly wrong, and his thesis might be profitably 
extended in many poltical directions. What it pleases Mr. 
Lee-Warner to call interstatal law would have been a serious 
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* Vide July number of the Calculba Review. 
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obstacle in John Lawrence’s Punjab Settlements and their bene. 
ficiary results for millions of Cis and Trans-Sutlej opportunists. 
What measure of interstatal /aw could ever have existed between 
King Theebaw, and the dominancy of a sense of strict morality, 
such as prevails in England, Scotland and Wales ? 

Mr. Lee-Warner is a smug, comfortable member of society, 
and, therefore, used to regarding affairs as they ought to be, 
rather than as they actually are. The intelligent reader who 
bears this in mind may derive something from his writing, 
“Vulgar compactness” is no more to his taste than it was to 
Lord Lytton’s. Nature herself has set Indian Magistrates and 


Collectors a wise example— 


* So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


Mr. Lee-Warner says :— 


“The reign of law and system is often condemned as imposing a 
needless shackle upon the heaven-born administrator, or the far- 
sighted reformer. But so long as the wheels of the Legislature run 
smoothly, there is no rzason why the law or system should not keep 
abreast of the requirements of a progressive society. The individual 
officer who perceives the need for change, must indeed hold his hand 
until the law has removed its obstructions ; but when it does so, the 
whole country benefits by the change, and not merely the single 
district to which the activity of one officer is confined. The historian 
finds his task rendered easy by the process. He has simply to fix his 
eye on the action of the law-maker as progress is registered in new 
enactments, and he experiences no sort of difficulty in ascertaining the 
reasons and objects of the new departure. It is thus obvious that the 
compensation balance, which prevents the reign of system in British 
India from becoming too rigid, is the capacity of the Legislature to 
advance or recede. But the tie which unites the Native States, various 
in their size and social conditions, with the British Government, is not 
strengthened by law, or by the support of any federal courts. No 
supreme assembly defines or registers changes in the character of their 
political intercourse. Such principles as have been declared have 
resulted from particular conflicts arising out of their own environment 
of circumstances, and they are not to be found collected together in 
any manual that bears the stamp of authority.” 


Obviously Mr. Lee-Warner would not like to be taken az 


pied de la lettre—at the foot of the letter, as a school-board girl 


translated it the other day. 
We may, perhaps, be allowed to remark, that Philip of Macedon 


(pp. 9-10) was not particularly distinguished asa Jurist: it was 
not consistent with the temper of the times he lived in, that he 
should be; his sole endeavour was keeping together the spoils 
he had gained in war with his neighbours. He had no more 
notion of the finicking niceties of International Law than an 
unsophisticated Caribee Islander. 

Mr. Lee-Warner can give us but little beyond sermonising 


on the subject, 
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“ Most valuable,” he says :— 


“ Most valuable to the British would have been the experience of the 
States of America, had they shown a way to the preservation of the 
Indian States on their borders. But here, again, History failed to give 
the Indian Administration a helpful object-lesson. In 1846, the 
Supreme Court of America rendered it impossible to preserve the 
indigenous organisations by ruling that, where a country occupied by 
Indian tribes was not included within the limits of one of the States, 
Congress might by law punish any offence committed therein, whether 
the offender was a white man or an Indian. The intrusion into any 
such areas of the regular jurisdiction of Congress obviously excluded 
Native rule. But it might be thought that, if the West gave the British 

' no light to assist them in maintaining the country States, the East 
certainly did. Whence camethe Native States which the British desired 
to uphold, and how did the Indian system treat dependent allies ? Un- 
fortunately the British arrived on the scene when nothing but disorder 
and the shadow of the Imperial rule at Delhi remained. The strongest 
powers with whom they came into contact, were rebellious viceroys of 
a Mahomedan Province. The rest were generally upstarts. The 
peace which they established, and the policy of unconcern outside the 
ring-fence of their own territories which they deliberately followed at 
first, furnished them with two illustrations of the Native method, In 
Central India each State carried on unceasing warfare with its neigh- 
bours, and the Marathas would have wiped the Rajput States out of 
the map, if Lord Hastings had not amended his treaties with Gwalior 
and Indore, and asserted his rights of negotiation. Iu the Punjab 
Ranjit Singh annexed every principality outside the Company’s 
ring-fence, which was fortunately set back to the Sutlej. Inthe South 
of India, the Kolhapur State still includes some feudatory States, but 
they exist because of the British guarantee, and because, by the Treaty 
of Kolhapur, dated the 2oth of October 1862, the residuary jursidiction 
was removed from the suzerain state and taken into the safe-keeping 
of the British. In short, it must be confessed that, amongst other 
forces, tending to the conclusion that the preservation of Native rule 
was an impracticable aim, was the failure of other nations and other 
times to supply a precedent for success in such an effort.” 


Here follows a sermon, with, for text, “the lesson taught by 
Rome’s failure was not thrown away on the East India Com: 
pany.” And ad ovo usque ad mala, Mr. Lee-Warner’s excursus 
continues to be a model of propriety and dulness. 





Witnesses-to the Unseen and other Essays. By WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxferd Move- 
ment” and “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
London : Macmillan & Co., and New York, 1893. 


RESH in the memories of such of our readers as interest 
themselves in nineteenth century metamorphoses of re- 
ligious creeds and cults will be Mr, Wilfrid Ward’s essay, 
treating of his father’s connection with the Oxford move- 
ment and its leaders, and a sequel to it (if we may be 
allowed so to style it) entitled Wz/lliam George Ward and 
the Catholic Revival, He has now put forth in book form 
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Witnesses to the Unseen, a collocation under one cover of 
essays contributed at different times to the 19k Century, 
National and Contemporary Reviews, albeit “ considerable addi- 
tions” have, we are told, been made in some of them. Weare 
also advised that the essay adopted as atitle for the book 
was in part suggested by a conversation with Lord Tennyson, 
and that he approved of the views put forward in it.  Illus- 
tratively we give a short quotation :— 

“With Kant * * ®* * the sense of law is foremost. For Tennyson the 
depths, revealed in the power of the human heart to love, occupy a large space, 
while Newman,—combining in his nature the philosopher and the poet — finds 
at once the sense of law and of deepest personal love, in conscience ; and 
appeals to both as testifying to a personal !awgiver and a God of love.” 

The problem with which Mr. Ward concerns himself in the essay 
before us is this—What is, and what ought to be, the influence 
of the public opinion of our time, as represented by its intellec- 
tual leaders—of what Germans call the Zeitgeist—in determin- 
ing our own convictions ? Mr. Ward holds that it is and ought to 
be large, but that it is far larger than it ought to be. He pro- 
tests against the prevalent tyranny, conscious or unconscious, of 
majorities, rendered possible by the supineness of their victims. 
And he propounds that when a lazily assimilating modern, a 
man of sensitive and receptive mind, begins to be alive to the 
problems of the hour, and to associate with his contemporaries, 
he accepts, often enough without question, the conclusions 
which are placed before him in the name of “ exact thought,” 
or as the discoveries of an age of scientific progress. He cites 
Free Trade, Darwinism, the results of modern Old Testament 
criticism, as examples in widely different fields of enquiry, 
of dogmas that have been accepted by many as a faith, long 
before they had weighed accurately the reasons alleged in their 
behalf, or even before they had any full and exact knowledge 
as to the conclusions to which the faith committed them, 
He goes on to say :— 


‘* And the Zeitgeist affects us all in another way. Mr. Lecky has pointed out 
that arguments which quite fail to appeal to one age, seem absolutely convinc- 
ing to the succeeding age. The assumption that this change follows an ab- 
solute law of intellectual progress does not appear to be borne out by the 
facts of the case, as I shall endeavour to show ; but it is undoubtedly a testi- 
mony to the subtle and impalpable means whereby the Zeitgeist influences 
us ; tothe numerous minute preconceptions and axioms which have passed 
into the mind of the age, and which affect us all imperceptibly, sometimes 
beyond our power of analysing the why and wherefore. Lo one age metaphy- 
sical argument appeals powerfully. Another age, weary of the unsolved ques- 
tions metaphysic has left, and of the unpractical and unreal problems which 
have been mooted in its name, refuses to be affected by any metaphysical 
argument at all. One age is sensitive to complete and coherent logical pole- 
mic, and is severe in its criticism of any logical flaw in the form of an argu- 
ment. Another is alive to the narrowness of the field which logic covers, and 
to the comparative force of massive, though unsymmetrical proofs, Itis affect- 
ed rather by wide and suggestive views, and refuses, perhaps, in the end, to 
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regard the most urgent logical dilemmas as having a claim on its decision, 
To one age, as Mr. Lecky himself points out, the manifold phenomena of the 
Universe suggest most obviously the direct action of supernatural agencies ; 
while an age which has realised the extent of the underlying uniformities of 
natural law, may be unaffected by the strongest evidence for a miraculous oc- 
currence, It is obvious how far-reaching is the effect of such opposite tempers 
of mind on our estimate of arguments, and ultimately on our opinions on many 
subjects.” 


Inevitably, both these forms of the influence of the Zeitgeist 
have specially great effect on the attitude adopted with respect 
to the supreme problems of religious faith. Is there a God ? 
Is. the soul immortal ? Is the Christian revelation credible ? 
To the last query, which includes the two that precede it, 
Mr. Ward, to all intents and purposes, replies with St. Augus- 
tine, credo quia incredibile. If man has imbibed from his 
surroundings a distrust of metaphysics, a whole chapter in 
Natural Theology loses its effect on him. If he regards mir- 
acles as impossible, the invocation of their testimony will dis- 
credit rather than support the claims of Christianity. If the 
age in which he lives distrusts mere logic, as invoked to decide 
such far-reaching issues, Paley’s Evidences will provoke rather 
than help him. “On the other hand, he may find at sucha 
time in the unspoken and unanalysed suggestion of his own 
moral nature and experience—a value which was unknown to 
an age which postulated logical form as essential, and dwelt in 
an atmosphere of abstract philosophy.” As to how far the in- 
fluence of the Zeitgeist ought to affect us our essayist remarks : 


“ Setting aside for the moment the consideration that the law of progress may 
not work for an indefinite time, that declension may ultimately follow ascen- 
sion, I endeavour to point out that the guidance of the Zeitgeist, even in an 
age of progress, is not necessarily trustworthy. Allowing even that the age 
is, on the whole, progressing towards further knowledge, the cultivated public 
opinion of the hour does not represent its fresh knowledge unalloyed. Public 
opinion tends to extremes, A given age tends to exaggerate the significance of 
its own discoveries, and to fill in their details prematurely and inaccurately. 
And it tends to carry too far its criticisms and revisions of the thoughts proper 
to an earlier time. ‘fhe age which found such excessive intellectual satisfaction 
in the Thomistic adaptation of the Aristotelian metaphysic, which fed ‘on the 
categories, whose deepest passions were aroused by the contest between 
Realism and Nominalism. was succeeded by an age which quite failed to do 
justice to the value of the Summa contra gentiles,—which would not even read 
it. ‘The reaction from the medizval readiness to believe in the miraculous led 
to an extreme of incredulity of the subject, which ultimately found voice in the 
celebrated argument of Hume. The suspicion of logical controversy which 
characterises our own time goes hand in hand with a tendency to excessive 
indefiniteness of thought, and revives in a very different spirit the attempt of 
the * Moderates’ of the Oxford Movement to ‘steer between the Scylia and 
Charybdis of Aye and No.’ When Free Trade was one of the cries of the 
Zeitgeist in our own country, it took an extreme form, which we are now learn- 
ing to discount, Darwinism and the Tiibingen criticism, when they were most 
dogmatically and definiiely pressed upon general belief, were still more note- 
worthy instances of the exaggerated form in which the new truths to which 
progress may lead, are held by the public opinion of the hour.” 


The moral is obvious, the warning plain, It is held that 
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the characteristic tenets of any age need balancing and cor. 
recting by the knowledge acquired in other ages, and, correla- 
tively, that an individual will do well not to throw himself un. 
reservedly and without question into the current of thought 
specially characteristic of his time, but to keep his head ; to 
learn from the discoveries and advances of the time, but to 
avoid its excesses, remembering that public opinion tends 
usually to extremes, at one time towards credulity, at another 


towards scepticism, or panic. 
The scheme of the concluding essay is set out as follows :— 


“In the Wish to Believe, one common axiom of an age of doubt is discussed 
—the axiom that the desire for belief in the supernatural is, normally, a dis- 
traction, biassing the mind in its view of the evidence attainable in favour of 
such belief. The view indicated in the Essay is that this axiom partakes of 
the one-sided character so common in the maxims of an age. The Zeitgeist 
is inclined to dismiss the W7sh to Believe—regarded as a factor in religious in- 
quiry—indiscriminately and as an element characteristic of a credulous age. 
I endeavour, on the other hand, to discriminate between the ‘ wish to believe ’ 
which is the foe to due impartiality, and the ‘ wish to believe’ which is the 
necessary antidote to apathy. And while admitting that the phrase ‘ passion 
for knowledge’ more truly expresses the essence and aim of the second wish, 
I try to illustrate the fact that such a passion necessarily becomes, in its con- 
crete activity, the wish to find a true religion which appears to offer wide 
spiritual knowledge. And this passion for knowledge is not only, as Pascal 
has so urgently insisted, absolutely demanded by right reason, but is essential 
to a due appreciation of the strength of the Christian position. As the passion 
for the knowledge made Newton wish to be assured himself, and in the end 
actually led him to assure himself, that the law of gravitation was certainly 
true—and thus to gain finally the key toso much which was else chaotic—so 
in many minds the wish to confirm their belief in Christianity arises from their 
passion for their religious knowledge which gives the key to man’s life and 
destiny. The apparent paradox in this analogy—as an analogy between dis- 
covery and the mere estimate of existing and long-discovered evidences— seems 
to disappear, if we accept the view, set forth elsewhere in the essay as to the 
necessarily personal nature of the inquiry into Christianity by each individual ; 
the full apprehension of its proofs being such as in great measure to depend on 
individual experience and personal realisation.” 





The Conversion of India. From Pantenus to the present time, 
A.D. 193—1893, being the Graves Lectures in America, 1893. 
By GEORGE SMITH, C.IE., L.LD. London: John Murray. 


YMPATHISERS with Protestant Missions in India, await- 
ed with interest the publication of this course of Graves 
Lectures delivered last October by Dr. George Smith in 
America. As one of the greatest living authorities on Protes- 
tant Missions; as the biographer of such renowned Indian 
missionaries as Carey, Hislup, Martyn, Duff, and Wilson ; as 
one, who by 20 years’ residence in the country, gained a personal 
knowledge of the field, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
modern leaders of the missionary propaganda, it was felt that 
no one was better fitted, from the Protestant Evangelical point 
of view, to gather up the historical fragments of the past, gauge 
the present state and influence, and predict the probable future 
progress of Christian missions in India. 
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The volume before us in no way detracts from the already 
high reputation of its author. It is characterised by the same 
literary acceptance that made his biographies so popular, is 
filled with a countless array of facts and figures, evidencing a 
wide acquaintance with the extensive library, both ancient and 
modern, of European missionary literature, and is scrupulously 
fair in giving honour where honour is due. As an authoritative 
book of reference, containing the latest information and 
statistics on every conceivable branch of Indian missionary 
topics, Dr, Smith’s lectures are invaluable. 

The first three of them deal with what Dr. Smith terms the 
attempt of the Greek, Roman, and Dutch Churches successively, 
to convert India. The history of Missions during the first 
century is confessedly based on tradition, and the earliest 
efforts for the evangelization of the Empire gather round the 
somewhat hazy personality of Pantznus, a stoic philosopher of 
Alexandria, who, at the request of ambassadors from India, 
was sent into that country by Demetrius, the Bishop of that 
famous city. “ How long he was there, how far inland he 
travelled, and when he returned, is unknown,” Following him 
about a century later, Nestorian missionaries arrived and com- 
menced workin the south. The fruit of their labours is still 
manifest in the 300,000 Nestorian Christians of the last census, 
but their teaching was based on a heterodox view of the Per- 
son of Christ, which lead to an eventual compromise with 
heathenism, and a sapping of all missionary effort. They 
failed to create self-propagating churches, and, Dr. Smith 
writes, “ because their faith was weak, their message mutilated, 
their intellect darkened, and their life selfish,” they were un- 
successful in bringing India to the feet of Christ. 

Dr. Smith gives a very-interesting account of the historical 
evidence of Nestorian missionary enterprise, from Cape Comorin 
to far Cathay, and a statement of its missionary teaching 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, furnished by tbe in- 
scriptions on the well-known Nestorian tablet of Si-ngna-fai, 
and the three Persian crosses of St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras, 

Following the Greek attempt comes the Roman. “ The first 
half of the 14th century was, alike in India and Cathay, a 
time of Franciscan and Dominican missionary enterprise, and 
Latin commercial activity. John of Monte Corvino was 
the first of a band of preachers eager to win ‘“ Buddhist, 
Mahomedan, and Nestorian alike, to the allegiance of the Pope.” 
Following him, came Frior Jordanus, whose estimate of the work 
already accomplished is summed up in his curious book, 
Mirabilia Descripta, or the Wonders of the East. “ In this India 
there is a scattered people, one here, and another there, who 
call themselves Christians, but are not so, nor have they bap- 
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tism, nor do they know anything else about the faith, nay, they 
believe St. Thomas the Great to be Christ.” Jordanus was 
followed by many. other Latin-preaching friars, and they, by the 
greatest of the Jesuit Fathers, St. Francis Xavier. Dr. Smith 
gives a faithful, clear and graphic synopsis of the life and la- 
bours of this prince of Catholic missionaries. He sums up his 
character thus :—“ In zeal approaching to fanaticism which would 
have used the sword ; in self-denial not far removed from a sub- 
lime asceticism; in courage which reproved Viceroys, advised 
Kings and faced all obstacles; in humility, sympathy with 
his brethren and love for the erring convert, like his Masters ; in 
all that wins personal affection, and devoted admiration Francis 
Xavier is without a superior in the history of missions.” And 
yet so great a man left no abiding work behind him, failed, 
by his own confession, to found a self-propagating Church in 
India, because, ‘“ his whole principles and mode of action were 
based on the Romish and idolatrous sacramentarian theory.” 
The Dutch Reformed Church followed the Roman in its 
ineffectual attempt to plant Christianity in India, The princi- 
ple on which it laboured was “ the policy of securing the nomi- 
nal profession of Christianity at the price of office and worldly 
advantage.” In passing judgment on these earlier attempts to 
Christianize India, Dr. Smith fails to lay sufficient stress on one 
all important factor which differentiates them from the Protes- 
tant Evangelical attempt—for not one of them was carried on 
under the same outward favourable circumstances of modern 
times. Their partial success may of itself have been one of the 
gtounds of their failure. We note also that Dr. Smith is very 
strong against those who, like the Romanists, permitted caste 
distinctions to be kept up in the communities they gathered. 
Can he be up todate in his acquaintance with the caste ques- 
tion so deeply agitating some of the Evangelical Churches of 
South India to-day ? Readers of the Judta Church Quarterly 
Review and, other papers hailing from the South, have seen. 
that caste prejudice is not blotted out, and, though the majority 
of Protestant Christians may be said to repudiate caste, there 
is a small yet prominent section in South India, still retaining 
and advocating its customs. pans 
And then, as to the question of self-propagating Christian 
Churches—which Dr, Smith rightly regards as the true sign of 
a successful mission, and the one great hope for the ultimate 
conversion of India—, have Protestant Evangelicals been any 
more successful than their predecessors? We do not find 
among all the figures which this volume contains, any repre- 
senting the gifts of the purely native Church towards its own 
support, and we very much fear that, if the lakhs of rupees 
spent by Evangelical Christendom on the support of its six 
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and-a-half thousand native agents, its evangelical, educatidnal, 
medical, and zetiana work, weré withdrawn, both the funds and 
the agents for the further propagation of the work would not 
be forthcoming from self-supporting Indian churches, 

The fifth lecture traces the risé of the East India Company, 
and its part in the conversion of India. Though hostile to 
Christian Missions from the beginning almost to the end of 
its 257 years of existence, we are reminded that “it was used 
by the Sovereign ruler of the human race to prepare 
the way and open wide the door for the first hopeful,. and 
ultimately assuredly successful attempt since the Apostolic 
Church swept away paganism, to destroy the idolatrous 
and Mussalman cults of Asia.” Native opinion of East 
Indian Company Christianity is given as follows :—“ Christian 
religion, devil religion; Christian’ much drunk, Christian 
much do wrong, much beat, much abuse others.” Yet, 
strange as it may appear, and as Dr. Smith shows, modern 
missions owe all the outer elements of their success to those 
principles of religious toleration, truth, and justice, inaugurated 
under the regime of the East India Company. 

The attempt of Great Britain, and the co-operation of the 
United States of America are next reviewed. The Queen’s 
proclamation of 1858, “completely recognizing the principle 
of toleration in matters of faith and worship and the right of 
private judgment,” was, as the Friend of India wrote, “a grace- 
ful commencement of a new vegime. The revolution is one 
the vastness of which only the next generation will appreciate.” 
Dr. Smith, now that a generation has passed, writes :—* From 
the day which‘put Christianity, though the avowed faith of 
the ruling race, on the same equal platform as Hinduism, 
Parseeism, Buddhism; Mahomedanism, Animism, and all other 
purely human modes of propitiating God, as Christ himself 
put it before his Roman Judge, the conversion of India to the 
one tftie and living God became an assured certainty. In the 
co-operative departments of State legislation and State adminis- 
tration Dr. Smith traces the permeating influence of this great 
principle. | 

The rise and progress of the great Missionary Societies and 
the work accomplished by Carey, Duff,Wilson, Judson and others, 
are briefly described. The gréat principle on which Protestant 
Evangelical Missions have been conducted, is held to have been 
“ vigilant avoidance of every appearance of compromise with 
Hinduism in life, doctrine, and ritual, and the consistently teach- 
ing'of the people, all things whatsoever Christ commanded.” To 
this end the vernacular Bible, vernacular preaching, daily teach- 
ing, the conversion of the individual, and the setting him to 
work for the aggressive propagation of the new faith are the 
methods universally adopted. 
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The concluding and most interesting lectures treat of the 
results of Christian Missions in India and the prospects of 
its conversion. Dr. Smith sees success stamped large on every 
form of Missionary agency. The increase, during the past fifty 
years of the Native Christian community, has been phenomenal ; 
sufficiently so at its present rate, to absorb the whole popu- 
lation of India about a century and a half hence. No statis- 
tics, says he, can show the growth of Native Christians in 
wealth, social position, in cfficial and professional influence, 
“They have wives educated up to their own level, while 
polygamy and the hideous sexual customs, which legislation 
can hardly ameliorate from the outside, continue to depress the 
Hindu and Mussalman communities.” The quality of many of 
these Native Christians was manifested in the 1,500 of them 
martyred for their faith during the Mutiny. In the benighted 
province of Madras, they lead the van in number, position and 
education, and the statistical table on page 218, showing 40 
years’ progress of Evangelical Christianity in South India, is sug- 
gestive enough to make the most sceptical pause and ponder. 
Thus Dr. Smith, with a faith equalling that of some of the greatest 
missionaries themselves, is assured of the speedy conversion 
of India. We cannot be quite so optimistic. A century of 
labour has resulted in 648,843 Native Protestant Christians, 
insufficient by two lacs to equal the inhabitants of Calcutta! 
How has this, on Dr. Smith’s own showing, affected the 287 
millions of the Empire? Speaking of the 57 million Mahom- 
edans, he writes: “ Even in tolerant and neutral British India 
the Mahomedans are still the forlorn hope of the missionary 
campaign” (page 205). Of the Hindus we read :—“ The hun- 
dred and fifty millions of caste Hindus still present to Christen- 
dom an unbroken front, or very little broken, apparently ” (page 
219). Christianity has so far won its numerical successes from 
among the proe-Aryan people of India, the casteless 50 millions. 
We so far agree with Dr. Smith that, with a friendly government, 
a general and growing alienation from the ancient faiths, a Bible 
translated into the vernaculars, an open door to the zenanas, a 
growing influence on childhood, and a Native Christian popula- 
tion of more than two millions, the belief in a future Christian 
India is nolonger an idle fancy, or a forlorn hope. Itisa 
reasonable faith. But, in passing an opinion as to how soon 
faith shall be turned to sight, we think he has erred on the side 
of a too bright optimism. 

We leave the perusal of this book, with the feeling that the 
Christian Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to its author 


for this, his latest contribution, to the cause of Protestant Mis- 
sions in India. 
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Triibner’s Oriental Series—Lays of Ancient India: Selections 
from Indian Poetry rendered into English Verse. By 
ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT, C.LE., Barrister-at-Law, and of 
the Indian Civil Service; Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Author of “A 
History of Civilization in Ancient India,” etc. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ld., Paternoster House 
Charing Cross Road. 1894. 


ERSE is as congenial an element to scions of the Dutt 
clan as water is to ducks, And so it need surprise no 
one to find Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.1E, after winning 
literary honours in prose as author of A History of Civilization 
zn Ancient India, turning his attention now to prose verse in a 
volume of translations from the Sanscrit, which he has entitled 
Lays of Ancient India. 

Following the family tradition of fondness for rhyme, Mr. 
Dutt has transfigured prose into that medium in his render- 
ings of the Upanishads and some of Asoka’s Edicts, unpro- 
mising materials. The Book of Job is the most poetical in the 
Bible ; but there has never yet lived a man who thought he 
could improve on it by converting it into hexameters, or blank 
verse. Sterndale and Hopkins’ murder of the stately music 
of the psalms has proved sufficient warning to other poetists 
not to interfere with their word setting. Martin, the English- 
man, Bayard Taylor, the American, both of them diligent 
students of Goéthe’s style and method, have both, in their 
different styles, essayed translations of Faust. A fairly well 
read man, even if unable to collate with the German text, 
is able, after half an hour’s study of their work, to pronounce 
judgment adverse toit. George Eliot said wisely: “ The right 
word is a power.” No other power can compensate for its 
failure to interpret azvectly, not merely word for word, but also 
thought for thought, elegance of expression for correspondent 
eloquence, and its inherent vitalities. 

It is creditable to a foreigner that he should have obtained 
such mastery over an alien tongue as to be able to avoid 
grammatical mistakes and tautologies. Mr. Dutt has avoided 
this Scylla: in the Charybdis of English rhyme and rhythm 
he has not been so fortunate. He makes (page 138) “speaks” 
rhyme with “ wakes,’ “stream” rhyme with “ frame,” and 
(page 139) refers to a mind sinking into error “ Like a tusker in 
the mire.” Rhyme and rhythm are alike outraged in the lines 

217). 
_ ”); Mercy moves the heart of Sambhu great, 
For pious Arjun holds him by the feet !” 


Over and above the exigencies of rhyme and rhythm, there is 
a painful suspicion of bathos in these lines, 
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Mr. Dutt has not given his whole heart to his verses, uses 
them rather as magic lantern illustrations to his History of 
Crvilization in Ancient India. Believing the Mahabharat and 
Ramayana to have been exhaustively exploited by previous 
investigators, he concentrates his attention on the Upanishads, 
as showing mankind how the nature-worship of the Rig Veda 
developed itself into the worship of Nature’s God—“ The Uni- 
versal Soul, from Whom the whole universe has emanated, and 
into Whom the whole universe will resolve itself.” This, Mr. 
Dutt declares to be the essence of Hindu religion and Hindu 
thought in its purest and best form—ze., in the Upanishads, 
Wherefore he has conveyed eight passages from them from 
Sanskrit prose, instinct with the vitality of old world poetry, 
into English rhyme, as in 


THE LEGEND OF NACHIKETAS 
I. 


Nachiketas, righteous boy,— 
By his father sent below,— 
From the mighty king of Death, 
His great secret feign would know ! 
“ There is doubt,”—so spake the boy— 
‘* When an earthly mortal dies, 
Is that death his final end '— 
Or does he live in earth or skies 2?” 


2. 


Unto him thus answered Yama, 
‘“* Nachiketas! you speak well, 
Mortals often ask that question, 
Gods that question often feel ! 
Nachiketas ! ‘tis my secret,— 
Secret unto all unknown,— 
Ask for every other favour, 
Death’s great secret leave alone ! 


3 
*“ Ask for sons and happy grandsons— 
They a hundred years will live,— 
Ask for gold and cars and horses,— 
Every blessing mortals crave! 
Ask for broad and spacious acres, 
Ask for harvests rich and rare, 
Many autumns,—as thou willest,— 
Live without a pang or fear ! 


4. 
“ Nachiketas! other objects 
If thy anxious heart desire, 
Ask for them,—for wealth or glory,— 
Dread refusal nor my ire ! 
Be a king of mighty kingdoms, 
Be a lord upon the earth, 
Happy in thy life’s fruition, 
Be the foremost in thy worth ! 
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5. 

“Every wish thy heart can fathom, 
Ask for joys on earth so rare ; 
With their cars and heavenly music 

Take these heavenly damsels fair ! 
Be attended by these maidens,— 

Such as they men do not see,— 
Ask for these and other favours, 
Leave my secret a) me !” 


“ These are,” Nachiketas answered, 
‘* Objects that will fade away, 

What will please us in the present, 
Fade to-morrow and decay ! 

Keep thy dance and keep thy music, 
For great objects let me pray, 

Teach me thy great secret, Yama,— 
Secret of the after-day !” 


7. 
Pressed by pious Nachiketas, 
Death his secret thus revealed, 
“To the man of contemplation 
Life and Death their secret yield. 
And he sees the ancient Soul, 
Hid in dark from mortal eyes, 
Sees the great and mighty Self, — 
God pervading — and skies ! 


** And the man who knows this secret, 
Comprehends and grasps it all,— 
Casteth off his mortal body, 
Mingles in the mighty Soul!. 
This, O mortal! is my secret, 
Brahman is the mighty Breath ! 
Brahman’s house is ever open, 
Life existeth after death !” 





Essays on Questions of the Day: Political and Social, By GOLD- 
WIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ the United States : an Out- 
line of Political History,” and “ Canada and the Canadian 
Question.” New York ; Macmillan and Co., and London. 1893. 


E have Sir Thomas Wotton’s authority for the state- 
ment that ambassadors are deputed to foreign parts to 
lie for their country’s benefit. The worthy man lived in, was 
indoctrinated with, an Elizabethan time, on which the Queen 
imperiously imposed her personality ; and regard for truth in 
the abstract she did not consider a virtue proper, or pertinent, 
to the Royal Prerogative and its representatives over seas. In 
a word, she put to sovereign uses the current coin of the moral- 
ity fashionable in her time. Queen Victoria's ex-officio ambassa- 
dors fiddle to the same tune, only in a very minor key. 
Lord Salisbury, some years ago, informed the few English 
politicians able to abstract themselves from petty vestry politics, 
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and the devising of catch nets for parochial votes, that big 
maps are essential to the study of political situations. Itis the 
fate of prophets to meet with no honour in their own country, 
In God’s good time, unexpected rescue comes from the most 
unlikely quarters, Only the other day, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
stalwartest of stalwart Radicals, betook himself to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, U.S.A., and returned thence, Balaam-like, 
cursing the democratic idealities, and their practically proved 
ineptitudes for a counsel of perfection that he had gone forth 
to bless, We are far from putting Mr. W. T. Stead on the same 
plane with a man of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s culture ; yet the 
parallel is instructively suggestive, for both men travelled over 
seas with assured conviction that democracy is the only saving 
grace for the nations, and both of them, after their forty days 
in the desert, inclined to modification of their preconceptions, 

In his preface to a collocation of essays regathered from 
English and American Reviews and Periodicals, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith avows himself “a Liberal of the old school,” as yet un- 
converted to State socialism, looking for, hardly expecting re- 
generation, whatever that may be held to mean, not so much 
from “steady, calm, and harmonious effort,” not so much from 
violence or revolution, as from the influence on the age of 
moral teaching, It is in its way good preachment ; ordains 
that the moralist of the future is to look for improvement 
rather than regeneration, to “ hope much from steady, calm, 
and harmonious effort, little from violence or revolution.” The 
following extract from an article that appeared originally in the 
Contemporary Review for May 1892 will convey better than any 
words of ours Mr. Goldwin Smith’s method and manner of 
revolt from usage :— 

** We have given up the fancy that the Jew is accursed. We must cease to 
believe that he is sacred. Israel was the favourite people of Jehovah, as every 
tribe was the favourite of its own God. The beliefthatthe Father of all and 
the God of justice had a favourite race, made with it a covenant sealed with 
the barbarous rite of circumcision, pledged himself to promote its interest 
against those of other races, destroyed all the innocent first-born. of Egypt to 
force Pharaoh to let it go, licensed its aggrandisement by conquest, stopped 
the sun in heaven to give it time to slaughter people, whose lands it had invaded 
without a cause, and gratified its malignity by enjoining it when it took one of the 
cities which were given it for its inheritance to save alive nothing that breathed, 
ought now to be laid aside, with all its corollaries and consequences, includ- 
ing the passionate, and, to the Hebrew, somewhat offensive effort to convert 
this particular race to Christianity. We have been told from the pulpit that 
at the last day ‘the world will be judged by a Jew, and a religious lady once 
suggested to a Jew, who had been converted to Christianity, that he should 
go on circumcising his sons, We shall have little right to complain of the 
tribal arrogance of the Jew, so long as the Old Testament continues to be in- 
discriminately read in our Churches, and while we persist, by talking of a chosen 
people, in ascribing favouritism to the Almighty. The belief that ‘ God 
has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth,” 


is the foundation of a religion of humanity, and Judaism is its practical denial. 
Jesus called himself the Son of Man. He was a Galilean, that is, in high 
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Jewish estimation, an inferior Jew, setting aside the “ endless” or * profit- 
less ” genealogies which the writer of the First Epistle to Timothy classes 
with fables and bids us not to heed. Born into Judaism, he accepted it and 
* fulfilled ” all its ‘* righteousness,” while he must have known, as his anta- 
gonists did, that his principles would subvert it. Because he did this, we have 
taken upon our understandings and hearts a belief in the divine authority of 
the Old Testament, that is, of the whole mass of Hebrew literature ; we have 
bound ourselves to see inspiration, not only in its more elevated, spiritual, 
and moral parts, but in those which are not elevated, spiritual, or even moral. 
We torture our consciences into approval of the spoiling of the Egyptians by 
a fraud, the slaughter of the Canaanites, the slaying of Sisera, the hewing of 
Agag in pieces before the Lord, and David's legacy of vengeance ; our intel- 
lects into the acceptance of the Book of Chronicles as authentic history, and of 
such miracles as the stopping of the sun, the conversion of Lot’s wife into a 
‘ pillar of salt, the speaking ass of Balaam, the destruction of the children who 
mocked Elisha by a bear, and the sojourn of Jonah in the belly of a whale. 
In Church we read, with psalms_of universal beauty, psalms of Oriental vin- 
dictiveness. We constrain ourselves to see divine meaning, not only in the 
sublime passages of Isaiah, but in the obscurest and most incoherent utter- 
ances of his brother prophets. We read theological mysteries into a love- 
song, because it is a part of the sacred volume. Till this superstitution is cast 
out we shall ill appreciate what is really divine in the Old Testament. Not 
in the darker side of the Puritan character alone are the evil effects of this 
idolatry to be traced. 

There was much that was infinitely memorable, but recent criticism forbids 
us to believe that there was anything miraculous in the history of Israel. 
Whatever may have been the local origin of the Jews, the race, we may be 
sure, was cast in the same primeval mould as the kindred races. The story of 
the Patriarchs and the Exodus being in all its parts—the primitive theophanies 
in the tents of Patriarchs, the supernatural birth of Isaac, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the.transformation of Lot’s wife, the wrestling of Jacob 
with Jehovah, the marvellous story of Joseph, the miraculous multiplication 
of the Israelites, the competition between the envoys of Jehovah and the Egyp- 
tian magicians, the plague of Egypt, the drying up of the Red Sea, the forty 
years’ wandering in the barren Sinaitic desert, the prodigies which there took 
place, the giants of Canaan, and the stopping of the sun--manifestly poetical, 
it would seem that the narrative, as a whole, must, in accordance with a well- 
known canon of criticism, be dismissed from history and relegated to another 
domain. 





The Principles and Practice of School Hygiene, By ALFRED 
CARPENTER, M.D, (Lond.), C.S.s. (Camb.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
one of the Examiners in State Medicine for the Universities 
of London and Cambridge: Late Lecturer on State Medi- 
cine at St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Vice-President of the 
British Medical Association. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Water- 
loo Place, S.W. 1894. 


R. CARPENTER’S book comes before the Anglo-Indian 
D public labouring under the weighty disadvantage of 
having been written altogether with a view to the needs and 
desiderata of England-abiding scholars and old country school 


* It seems not unlikely from analogy that the story of the Exodus may be in part 
an explanation of the institution of the Passover and other Jewish rites and customs, 
of which the origin was lost. The figures of Jewish captives on Egyptian monuments 
may be accounted for by Egyptian conquest. Nothing can be less satisfactory than 
Renan’s attempt to rationalise the story of the Patriarchs and the Exodus. 
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premises. It is hopeless to expect that, yet a while, Dr. Car- 
penter’s sound observations ve ventilation, conservancy arrange- 
ments, household sanitation will meet with acceptance at the 
hands of a Hinduism that concerns itself only with ceremonzaj 
cleanliness. | 

In a word, England is not India. Nevertheless, some of 
Dr. Carpenter’s remarks apply equally to both countries, 

Re drainage, he says, for instance :-— 


“It should be an established rule that no sewer pipe should be allow- 
ed to penetrate within the main walls of any school building on any 
pretence whatever, There should be a most perfect interception; the 
sewer should carry off the sewage by means of communications which 
should be indirect only. Sewers are necessary evils in large towns 
and among great congregations of people. They have their dangers, 
It is not necessary to admit them within the precincts of the building, 
and if kept outside itis certain that they cannot act as channels for 
the conveyance within of unsuspected mischief. All premises, therefore, 
which have direct communication with the sewer should be zz annexes, 
and kept outside the main walls. It may be convenient for the school 
staff to have W.C.’s close at hand, but the convenience is small com- 
pared with the danger. The danger is small when they are properly 
constructed outside the building; it is enormous if they are brought 
within the fabric itself, and their use must at all times be attended 
more or less with offensive smell immediately after use.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s advice ve the ventilation of House Drains 
stand in the same category. He says :— 


‘“‘ Traps, to say the least of them, are broken reeds to lean upon, when 
alone trusted to, to keep products of sewage decomposition outside 
the house. In dry weather, the water, upon which their efficiency 
depends, evaporates, and at the very time when they might possibly be 
of service, viz,, when putrefaction is taking place in consequence of the 
heat and dryness of the season, and foul gases are being evolved, the 
water which was in the trap has disappeared. Taken, as a whole, 
a system of drainage which depends upon traps for its efficiency is 
a bad system. When sewers are dependent upon water-traps alone for 
protection against the invasion of sewer air, the protected buildings 
will sooner or later suffer for the confidence which has been placed in 
them. Sometimes, however, it is wise to choose the least of two evils, 
and to have a trap placed in some position, notwithstanding its 
defects, when it is employed as the only protector. Thus, when it is 
necessary for the rain-water pipe to discharge itself into a badly-laid 
sewer, the junction should be trapped, It is safer to trust toa trap at 
this point than to leave the rain-water pipe untrapped, or to make it 
loose upon a trapped grating at the level of the soil in the play-ground, 
that is, it the gully into which it discharges is connected with a closed 
sewer ; if, however, it can be made to discharge upon a disconnected 
outside opening, . . . . it is better still, but the trap in that air 
chamber must be protected by a ventilating pipe.” 


Dr. Carpenter, we note, sets down school requirements for 
water closet purposes at not less than eight gallons per head 
per day. As to drinking water his deliverance is :-— 


“There should be a water-supply easy of access in every play-ground, 
and yet so placed as not to be capable of being made intoa means of 
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mischievous play. It should be inculcated as a moral duty by the 
school managers that water must be kept pure, and that to pollute the 
water, or to play with it, will be considered as a serious offence. If 
there is no public water-supply, there will be much difficulty in meeting 
this want; but it is really important that children should be provided, 
in some way or other with pure water, and that thus the risk should be 
diminished which arises from their being tempted to quench their 
thirst at some pond or road-side ditch. A school without a supply 
of water for drinking purposes fails in a part of its work. A thirsty, 
child is not in the best condition to receive instruction, and a draught 

. of pure water before going into school may make all the difference as 

regards the completion of the work, and between the exhibition of tem- 
per or of amiability. I urge all managers of schools to take care that 
a water-supply is easy of access for the scholars, and that they have 
time and opportunity to take advantage of it. If possible let it be a 
constantly running fountain in the play-ground, and when this is not 
possible, there should be a pump to supply a proper cistern.” 

We cannot too much applaud the idea of a pump. 

When we were at school, and happened to contract that popu- 
lar schoolboy disease—a black eye—the Master would say as 
sternly as he could manage to: ‘ Jones, how came you by that 
black eye?” “ Please, Sir, the pump,” was our stereotyped 
answer. It sufficed; no further questions were asked; we 
went our play-ground way rejoicing in the consciousness of 
innocence, and the dignities appertaining to the boast Romanus 
ego. Dr. Carpenter puts an inordinate amount of bread before 
his audience for consumption with the modicum of sack 
allowed. He is throughout his book well meaning ; and didactic 
enough to have satisfied Arnold’s view of what ought to have 
been Rugbeian standard. Being so, he is prolix and tiresome. 

His book had in it all the makings of a good and acceptable 
aid to social science, if he could only have imported into it 
some faculty for condensation, some ability to refuse consider- 
ation to the trifles that so fatally weaken a good argument 
when “ conveyed ” into it. 





All in a Man's Keeping. By MEG DvAN. Volumes Iand II. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 1894. ' 


N the interests of the reading public, it is necessary to say 

that the novel, A// in a Man’s Keeping, is a compound of 

crude thought and cruder conclusions, a Simla view of men 

and manners wholly inapplicable to Anglo-Indian life there or 

elsewhere. Mrs. Dyan’s crudities may be pardoned ; her vul- 
garities ought not to be. 

“ The young sub had crossed over to him now, and was sitting hooked 

on to. a corner of the table by one leg, with the foot swinging. ‘ 
‘ By Jove !’ he ejaculated, ‘has anything gone wrong, Urquhart 2 
You look as if you had seen a-ghost.’ 
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‘So I have, Mackenzie, the ghost of the future. And it was ugly — 
damned ugly !’ 

‘Gad, you have! There’s only one cure for that.’ The subaltern 
swung off his perch and walked across to a small cupboard. He fidget- 
ted about there for a minute, then there was heard the sound of pour- 
ing, a pop, and then a fizz. Mackenzie returned with a tall tumbler 
in his hand. ‘ Here, swallow this on the homceopathic principle, you 
know, hke curing like dodge, It’s pretty stiffish—warranted to drive 
spirits, ghosts, and blue devils away, I reckon.’ His eyes had lighted 
by now on the scattered papers, the look of some of which he recog. 
nised. Such sort often came to him too, and he gave vent to a low 
whistle. Those were ‘ blue devils ’ with a vengeance ! 


On page 24 we are introduced to a woman who “ cantered 


across ” somebody’s “ mental horizon.” Women can canter 
across many obstacles that men and angels fear to encounter, 





The Divided Irish ; An Historical Sketch. By THe HON. 
ALBERT S. G. CANNING. Author of “Words on Existing 
Religions,” etc., etc. London: W, H. Allen & Co., Limited, 
13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 1894. 


ROBABLY no other country has been so much influ- 

enced as Ireland” by its religious history. These 
words with which he commences his third chapter, are the text 
of Mr. Canning’s would-be unemotional attempt to arbitrate 
between the differences of the divided Irish. Are we to infer 
from his dogmatism that he has never studied the history of 
Spain, of Italy, of Brazil, of the many variant nationalities 
embraced in the geographical term Hindusthan ? Or, must 
we conclude that, the fervour of Mr. Canning’s Saxon presumps 
tions has betrayed him, imposed on his dialectic faculty, a fallacy 
which his unadulterated common-sense would be quick to 
repudiate? Bar the Andaman Islands, and Australia, before 
it wasconverted intoan English Penal Settlement, there has 
never been—we will go further and say that there never could 
have been—a coherent and stable nationality independent of 
the credulity, the innate desire in man for idolatry, the hero 
worship—whatever nameit may suit philosophies and theoso- 
phies to label their cults withal. In primitive history, Indian, 
Hellenic, Roman, Scandinavian, in al] the folk-lore whence 
primitive history is derived, heroes, by an instinctive magnetism 
of the popular imagination resolve themselves into gods; 
their godhead is accepted without cavil or enquiry by the vulgar 
herd. General Nicholson, of Mutiny renown, has his shrine, and 
is worshipped to this day by descendants of the men_he helped 
to slay. Religious beliefs have always been as prevalent in all 
parts of the cosmos as they are, to-day, in Ireland, have always 
been made use of by prudent Governments, either as buttresses 
to their good intentions, or cloaks for their malpractices—are 
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no more peculiar to Ireland than they are to Timbuctoo, or 
the most lately filched Russian occupation on our North-West 
Frontier, 

Mr. Canning, in his fervour for equity, drags Shakespeare and 
Sir Walter Scott into his controversy, though what they have 
to do with the real Irish Question it would probably puzzle 
him to say. But, he shall speak for himself :— 


‘‘ Usually after the excitement of conflict is over, the public mind 
through the influence of peace and reflection, is able to recognise 
some merit in the most inveterate opponents. This fairness of judg- 
ment Shakspere and Scott alike display. -The former in historical 
plays describes Henry the Fourth’s rebellion against his cousin, 
Richard the Second, the subsequent wars of the Roses, and part of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, without bitterness against any party. Even 
his description of the French wars in “ King John” and “ Henry the 
Fifth” would offend neither English nor French. The champions of 
York and Lancaster, in his dramatic picture of the English civil war, 
show the same combined heroism and cruelty, the same devotion to 
ideas of political duty, and the same ferocity which really distinguish- 
ed both'parties in their terrible contest. In Scott’s subsequent his- 
torical novels, describing the British civil wars and Jacobite rebellions 
of 1715-45, he, like his poetical predecessor, conveys historic truth 
with remarkable impartiality, while involving it with imaginary 
characters and incidents. If these works are compared with the 
histories of Holingshed, Clarendon, Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Green, their resemblance in most events and characters is undeniable, 
and acknowledged by literary men of the present century.” * 


Can Mr. Canning really think that, with the exception of 
Green, any of these writers knew anything of the real, the 
true history of Ireland ? 

Mr. Canning, himself does not seem to be aware of the fact 
that Ulster is not Irish at all, save in its geographical position, 
that it is a conquered country as much under Scotch Presby- 
terian dominion as India is under catholically-minded English 
dominion—only much more aggressively so— 


‘ When the British Parliament made a grant to Maynooth College 
(1845) for educating Catholic priests, the measure, like its predecessor, 
Catholic Emancipation, alarmed most Irish Protestants. Legislation, 
which British Protestants thought just, and not only safe but beneficial 
to the community, seemed to most of their Irish co-religionists unjust 
to themselves and dangerous to the empire. Even many Irish 
Catholics viewed these measures more as gratifying signs of Protestant 
weakness than merely as acts of political justice. In this idea they 
were to some extent confirmed by the evident apprehensions of Irish 
non-Catholics. In Ulster, the Presbyterians made an indignant pro- 
test, in which the liberal spirit they usually advocated seemed over- 
come by those religious prejudices for which their own history in 





© See Staunton and Hallam on Shakspere’s Historical Plays: * Illus- 
trated Shakspere”’’ and “ Literary History of Europe ;” also, Alison and 
Macaulay on Scott’s Historical Novels.—‘‘ History of Europe” and “ Essay 
on History.” : 
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Ireland had certainly given some reason.® O'Connell, whose persee 
vering energy had done much to obtain this measure, declined in health 
and even in popularity after it was passed.t His exhortations to 
obey British rule were gradually less regarded by his former admirers 
A new race of Irish politicians, Protestant and Catholic, more re- 
sembling the ’98 leaders, began to speak, to write, and to declaim. 
Among these were Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Thomas Meagher, and 
John Mitchel—Prelatist, Catholic, and Unitarian. These men, though 
differing slightly in some political views, regarded British rule with a 
hostility which O’Connell always discouraged. He, in common with 
inost Catholic priests, had a horror of actual revolution. He detested 
the reviving republicanism which again threatened European Goy- 
ernments, and especially the Catholic ones. He dreaded lest, as 
in ’98, its spirit should be conveyed to Ireland under pretence of liber. 
ating her from British authority. He, therefore, warmly, even bitterly 
denounced the rising Young Irelanders, as they called themselves, who 
in his last days, were beginning, as it were, to usurp his former 
influence over the Irish people.{— But he had no longer the'strength 
to oppose them. He left Ireland, aad died on his way to Rome, 
where he longed to see the venerable head of that Church to whose 
political interests in Ireland he had devoted the labours of his energetic 


life.§ 

It seems to us that the Irish are so sufficiently divided 
against themselves as to be independent of extraneous Saxon 
attempts at fusion of the infusible. No man’s salvation can 
be worked out by any other than himself; no nation’s either, 
In his treatment of this phase of the bother Mr. Canning 
delivers unbiassed judgment :— 


“It is stated by the Nationalists or Home Rulers that, if British rule 
were withdrawn, Irishmen of all religions would become politically 
united without doctrinal change, and form a contented, peaceful nation. 
The fact of Mr. Parnell being a Protestant some declared a sufficient 
proof that no anti-Protestant legislation by an Irish Parliament would 
have his sanction. The few non-Catholics, however, who followed 
him, have hitherto not influenced many co-religionists, With rare 
exceptions, Irish Protestants wish to retain legislative union with Great 
Britain. In this desire nearly all the Irish Catholic gentry, and men 





© “ The Irish Presbyterian Church is desirous that thev [Irish Roman 
Catholics] should enjoy every liberty which her own members possess, but 
believing that Popery is most injurious to the true interests with regard to 
time and eternity of all its adherents, she protests against all endowment 
for the encouragement of that system granted by a Protestant government.” 
— Protest of the Irish Presbyterian Assembly in Belfast.—Reid’s “ History 
of the Presbyterian Church,” Vol. III. 

See Sullivan’s ‘“* New Ireland.” 

t “ O’Connell became aware that there was growing up around him a 
new generation, who chafed under the benevolent despotisnr of his 
leadership, and who objected to his canon of implicit obedience unless they 
had first reasoned out the matter. He was now an old man, no longer’ the 
dashing young Kerry man of Emancipation days. He- trembled for 
the possible indiscretions of these fiery orators and seditious patriotic 
poets, who: were now rapidly infusing their bold spirit into. the multitude.” 
—Sullivan’s:‘* New Ireland,” Vol. I. 

§ See M’Cartby’s “ Ireland since the Union.” 
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of property, cordially agree. But they have even less influence over 
co-religionists than Protestant landlords retain over theirs. Ulster 
is in this and some other respects unlike the rest of Ireland. In it 
Protestant landowners and occupiers are often united both in politics 
and religion. Between them the rent question is the only cause of 
dispute, although this is occasionally sufficient to array them against 
each other at elections. The temptation of rent reduction sometimes, 
though rarely, unites Ulster, Protestant, and Catholic tenants, who 
differ on almost all other subjects. Yet, during this alliance, the wish 
for “Ireland for the Irish,” so often expressed by the disaffected, 
usually reminds Protestant tenants that they have more in common 
with fellow-Protestant landlords than with Catholic fellow-tenants. 
Ulster Catholics are naturally agreed with their co-religionists through- 
out Ireland, but they are more irritated than the latter by constant 
collision with the Orangemen, In the frequent riots occurring be- 
tween them, all other considerations vanish at the religious war-cries 
which recall historical enmity. The Catholic clergy, especially in 
Ulster, are often in a difficult position, They are accused by many 
Protestants of rather increasing discontent among tenants, and ex- 
citing them against landlords. On the other hand, they have to some- 
times guard their people not only from Protestant encroachment, but 
from infidel allies. While accepting democratic sympathy, they have 
to be on the watch against the scornful enmity which most European 
and American democrats express towards clerical influence. They 
have to endure not only attacks on their faith by some Irish Protes- 
tants, but to resist the dangerous alliance of an irreligious philosophy.” 





* See Carnegie’s ** Triumphant Democracy,” 
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Phuljini. By Baboo Shrish Chandra Mazumdar. Printed by 
Jajneshvar Ghosh, at 12, Ram Krishna Das’s Lane. Publish. 
ed by Guru D&s Chatterji, 201, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


—_ the death of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 

great novelist of Bengal, we have been watching with 
great interest the progress of works of fiction in Bengali, 
The record of the last four months is almost a blank. In 
the beginning of this month, however, we received a very 
good work from the pen of Babu Shrish Chandra Mazum- 
dar, whose Shakti Kanan was so favourably received some 
years ago. As in his old, so in his new work the Phuljani, 
the author has attempted with marked success to paint the 
Bengali character as it was in the eighteenth century. He has 
given a faithful picture of the domestic life of the Hindus, and 
has described the influence of Muhammadan civilization, Muham- 
madan rule, and Muhammadan culture on it. He has shown 
clearly that, though wealthy Hindus formed their courts on the 
model of those of the Muhammadan Nawabs, the Muhammadans 
absolutely failed to make any deep impression on the domestic 
economy and profound religious convictions of the higher class 
of Hindus. The story of Phuljani, we are afraid,is not a histori- 
cal one, but itis an old, old story. The Burtala people have been 
selling for the last fifty years a wretched metrical composition 
of that name, and the story is that of the abduction of a beauti- 
ful Hindu girl for the Zenana of a Muhammadan grandee. It 
is on the basis of that story that Babu Shrish Chandra has 
created a whole host of characters, high and low, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, master and servant, teacher and pupil, zemin- 
dar and tenant. Thecharacters are distinctly drawn, and some 
of them, namely, the Naib Mahdasaya, his son Purandar, and 
Phuljani, are, we believe, in high relief. As a shrewd observer of 
human nature—the chief characteristic ofa rising novelist— 
Babu Shrish Chandra has given one, at least, of the typical 
characters, of every class of men composing the Hindu society 
of those days. The character of the Brahman priest, the Tol 
Pundit, Shiromani Bhattacharyya and his pupil Brajanath are 
faithful and life-like. Though Babu Shrish Chandra lacks the 
brilliancy, the wit, and the grandeur of Bankim Chandra, he 
is much more likely to be appreciated by those who prefer quiet 
scenes, tender feelings, and unpretending devotion. The style 
of the book is very simple ; it is far from being vulgar or indeli- 
cate; it rarely rises to eloquence, but never loses its dig- 
nified perspicuity, 
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Babu Shrish Chandra is a young man with exquisite literary 
tastes ; he has much greater opportunities of observing Mufas- 
sal life than any of the other novelists of Bengal. He received 
his training at the feet of Babu Bankim Chandra, who, at one 
time, thought of making over the Banga Darshan to him. As 
a collaborateur of Babu Rab{ndra Nath in editing a volume of 
ancient songs in Bengali, he has done valuable service to Ben- 
cali literature ; but the bent of his mind is for realistic novels— 
a field which affords much scope for distinction to young aspire 
ants for fame, and we are glad to see that Babu Shrish Chandra 
is giving a promise. We shall watch his literary career with in- 
terest, and should like to see him take the place of Babu 
Sanjib Chandra Chatterji, or Tarak Nath Géanguli, the only 
realistic writers of distinction in Bengal. 





Shydmévati. By Babu Dharmaraj Baruah. Printed at Mohan 
Press, 49, Phear’s Lane, Calcutta, and Published by Kripa- 
sharan Bhikshu and Sambhunath Baruah, 21/16, Bow Bazar 
Lane, Calcutta. | 

HERE is a small Buddhist community in a remote and 
out-of-the-way corner of India, namely, Chittagong. 

The number of Buddhists in that district does not exceed a 

lac, but it is a community in the midst of a vast Hfndu and 

Muhammadan population. Its members live by humble trade and 

acriculture. Many of them serve as cooks to European gentle- 

men; and they are preferred, because, unlike Hindus and 

Muhammadans, they do not object to cook anything their 

masters may bid them. Though they speak a very corrupt 

dialect of the Bengali, they are not pure Bengalis. Like the 

Kuch they call themselve Rajvanslifs, and their women dress in a 

peculiar manner with a_ striped homemade cloth called 

Thamt, Indeed, they are a mixture of the aboriginal Bengali 

with a hill tribe, called the Chakmas; they received their 

Buddhism from Burmese priests, at a time when the Arracanese 

were very powerful in that part of the country. English 

education has done something to improve the condition of 
these humble people. One of them is a Peskhdr in one of 
the Munsiff’s Courts in Chittagoug. He is trying his best to 
ameliorate the condition of -his co-religionists. Another is 

Babu Dharmaraj Baruah, who has done much to enrich 

Bengali literature by translating Pali works into Bengali, 

and by his attempt to bring Buddhism home to his fellow- 

countrymen by his various publications. His latest work is 

‘‘ Shyamavati,” in beautiful prose, giving one of the ancient 

Buddhist Jatak stories. The work reads like a novel, and has 

a greater moral elevation than ordinary novels. The Jatak 

stories have one advantage over ordinary works of fiction. 

They are not circumscribed by space or time, They are 
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supposed to be the stories of the previous existences, through 
infinite space and time, of their great preacher Buddha. They 
have one aim; they show the good works, the acts of self- 
sacrifice, benevolent deeds, &c., performed in innumerable exist- 
ences, which resulted in the attainment of the supreme felicity 
of Buddha-hood. These Jatak stories are said to be the origin 
of moral stories all over the world. The stories of cats and dogs 
in the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesha in India, /Esop’s 
fables in Greece, and even the the parables of Christ, are said 
to have their origin in these stories. Whether this statement 
is correct or not, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that they 
are more ancient than the others. These stories were put in 
in sculpture all round the Sanchi, Vilsa and Barhat topes on 
the railings round them, The devoted followers of Buddha 
used to imbibe much stronger impressions from these pictures 
than from the teaching of their Bhikshus, The moral of the 
present story is “ watchfulness brings immortality, heedlessness 
leads men to death, watchful men do not die like the heedless 
who are dead.” In this volume is given the history of 
four or five existences of Shyamavati, who, on account of her 
unfailing attention to Buddhas in every existence, attained 
perfection, though dying in a great fire. It also describes the 
sad fate of a reviler of Buddha, who comes in the person of 
Magandhiya, a co-wife of Shyamavatt, who is the cause of the fire. 
In the last two chapters the writer gives the moral of the story, 
and discusses some of the most abstruse points in connection 
with the Buddhist religion. 

Mr. Baruah is a very modest man. In the preface of Shya- 
mavat{ he makes an apology for attempting to write in Ben- 
gali, and to write in prose, his previous works being all metri- 
cal ; but one who reads his work will see that no apology was 
needed, His language is at once chaste, simple and dignified. 
The subject has a charm of its own, but the charm of the lan- 
guage is all Mr. Baruah’s. It will not be out of place to 
mention some of the previous works of this unpretending 
author, who has contributed so much to our knowledge of 
Buddhism, and done such signal service to Bengali literature. 
His Sutta Nipate, in ordinary paydr verse, is a beautiful trans- 
lation of one of the most important Pali works. His T/a- 
Thu-Thung is the metrical translation of a Burmese work of 
very great interest and his Hasta-sdr, is a Buddhist handbook 
in Pali, with a Bengali translation. Every one of these is well 
written ; every one of these is useful; and every one of these 
shows the deep faith of the author in the doctrines of his 
own religion, and his wonderful enthusiasm in preaching what 
he thinks to be true. The author is a young man, and deserves 
every encouragement from an appreciative public, 
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Tantra-tattva, By Shiva Chandra Vidyadrnab. Printed at the 
New Town Press, Bhawanipur. Published by Pramatha Nath 
Bagchi. Price Four Rupees. 


UNDIT Shiva Chandra Vidydarnab has of late years made 
himself famous by his staunch adherence to Hindu rites 
and eloquent defence of Hinduism. He has delivered over two 
hundred long speeches during the course of the last two years. 
He has already made himself a popular and a revered preacher. 
His work, the Zantra-tativa, is a grand work for Bengali 
literature. It extends over seven hundred and sixty-two royal 
octavo pages. There are few Bengali books so large as this. 
It is an elaborate vindication of Tantrik rites. The Hindu 
Shastras may be classed under four different heads: the 
Veda, the Smriti, the Puran, and the Tantra. Of these the last 
named is absolutely at a discount with educated people, though 
the older class of men regard it as very important. In order, 
therefore, to convince Young Bengal of the real nature and 
spiritual importance of the Tantras, Pundit Shiva Chandra 
has written this work. He has used all the stock arguments 
of the older class of Pundits. But he has marshalled his argu- 
ments with consummate skill and great force of language. 
Whether his arguments will convince Young Bengal, is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; but Young Bengal will, certainly, admire the 
grandeur of his style and the dignity of his language. The 
march of his sentences is solemn and imposing. He uses words 
of Sanskrit origin and words of Sanskrit origin only. His style 
is free from that Anglicism and vulgarism which disfigure the 
style even of the best Bengali authors of the present day. It is, 
in fact, the long neglected style of conversation which was in 
vogue amongst the learned Pundits of Bengal, re-asserting 
itself in print after the lapse of nearly half a century. 

The history of the various styles of Bengali writing, especially 
the prose section of it, is exceedingly curious, Before the ad- 
vent of the English three different styles were in vogue amongst 
three distinct classes of men in Bengal, namely a highly Sans- 
kritised style, used by learned Pundits; an intensely Persian- 
ised style, used by the Court-going people; and a moderately 
Sanskritised and moderately Persianised style, used by respect- 
able people. But with the spread of English education all these 
various styles disappeared, and a mongrel style, half Anglicised 
and half curiously Sanskritised, came into vogue. Ata time 
when Anglicists and Grientalists were fighting the cause of 
their favorite languages before Lord William Bentinck, there 
was a small but influential body of men who took up the 
cause of the vernaculars, and partially succeeded in their at- 
tempt. These men, however, thought that the vernacular lan- 
guages of India were a sort of carte blanche, on which any im- 
pression could be made. They took no heed of the previous 
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history of these languages and their literature; and began 
straightway to create a vernacular literature. Two classes of 
native scholars undertook to coin words and to create a style 
of writing. One class was composed of the students of the 
Sanskrit College, and the other of those of the Hindu College. 
The knowledge of these gentlemen, as regards their own lan- 
guage, was almost nothing. They knew of no other Bengali 
works than Kirttibas’s Rémdyana and Kashi Das’s Mahdbharata. 
From a hasty perusal of these, they concluded that the Bengali 
language was worthless, and began to coin strange words and 
make absurd combinations of these, and to call it Bengali style. 
The students of the Sanskrit College did more than this: 
They never read any Sanskrit works current in Bengal,—works 
from which the Tol Pundits of Bengal used to draw their fund 
of words. They studied works brought by H. H. Wilson from 
Benares and other parts of India, and wrote their Bengali simply 
by removing the dzbhaktzs—case-endings—from the words used 
in these works. Genuine Tol Pundits of Bengal would regard 
the style of Pundit Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagar and that of 
Babu Akshay Kumar Datta as equally outlandish. They were 
not, however, a people fond of demonstration. They quietly 
looked on the march of events till at last the good sense of the 
people at large became almost outraged at the absurdity of the 
so-called Bengali styles of writing. Twenty years ago the late 
lamented Babu Bhiidev Mukherji attempted to revive the old 
Tol Pundits’ style in his Pushpdnjali. But he was saturated 
with English ideas, and so he failed. In his later works he 
never attempted it again. The conservative section of the 
Hindu revival was expected to revive the old and vigorous 
style, but it was a sham altogether, and the style of writing 
that it created was simply worthless. 

Pundit Shiva Chandra Vidydarnab is a genuine Tol Pundit. 
Western cducation, western ideas, and western civilization 
have had noinfluence upon him. He speaks in the style of his 
ancestors. He has studied the works studied by them. His 
mind is formed after their model, and here we have, after the 
lapse of half a century, a man coming forward not only to vin- 
dicate the religion of his forefathers, but to uphold their vigorous 
and eloquent style. We will conclude this review by giving a 


random specimen of his style, and ask our readers to study and 
analyse it carefully :— 


BAA Vasraes tt afeaaqad cea) atficaa 
ex, Ao atacaica faayer wae cocataal Fatal 
w ata Bifay wi VBarfacaa, ca? Reco afaanfen (Stortaa- 
gatal afaa) stertaat arta sacetca faratcafeors a2 
aiertaa afad VetaCes JasS] | GR acy BEaacea ally 
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seq eacs alas afaal arlemtaa Goairssta a4iy Atyay, 
atcel fafta fay patos, ca eanttaa Swaigta Fifas as 
afes, MF CHR Sta ettate faacy atalecad qotacwa 
BACB] SlCr, ZA Aa Sate Clq Brloitocsa oifatty aferzy 
catq ani fe, asfee, gata whsiata grgrte scéta 
SAAN Sfaate Vata Cafaaicd Cle eas yarera afd 
22al Afaattan “Se cw calesre ranfrayarafaag: sqatae 
ane nea faratcioned”) fafa atact Wawa . 
waraa tity, fagaa atata seataticewa feata, cate) 
ara, afa, faa ary areata Vata WATE Afaal Sie oyfos, 
ate, cae frarifea tier carte ciatd fe a, 2a) erfeory 
efaatta wy sala cae asa afaticasa qoratea grow 
Stace 2A, ANAACAA AS AVA APiCha Arar cael sfacw 
aacq? @ que faaq aifes! afer! cotata « afer 
aifam ute, 2atewe rata Zeca aw, Aas Teard aeoty 
afacofz vel yfa aaal Bice aie coe aifmat qics, wea 
Braz otata matty!!! 


Shrimat Raghunath Das Gosvamir Jibancharita: by Aghornath 
Chattopadhaya. Printed at 17, Raghunath Chatterji’s Street, 
Calcutta, by Natabar Ghosh, and published by Adhar Chandra 
Basu. oe ae 2, 

The same: by Achyuta Charan Chaudhuri. Printed at 17, 
Srinath Das’s Lane, and published by Aniruddha Charan 
Chaudhuri at Maina in Sylhet. 


BOUT three quarters of a mile south-west-west from the 
A roadside station of Trishbigha, above Hugli, there is a 
beautiful spot on the eastern bank of the dried-up Sarasvati, 
containing a mango tope, twenty-nine bighas in extent, witha 
small building containing the images of Chaitanya and Krishna- 
Radhika. The building borders on the river and there is a flight 
of steps leading to the water. The building has a compound with 
rows of rooms on the north, west and southern sides. In that 
building is kept a pieceof black stone sacred to the memory 
of Raghunath Das, one of the most devoted followers of 
Chaitanya. It was on this piece of stone that he used 
to sit, to rinse histeeth and to wash his face ; and the building 
marks the spot where once stood the gigantic palace of 
Hiranya and Gobardhan, Raghunath’s father and uncle—the 
lords of Satgaon—, two mighty Bengalis who played an 
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important part in the history of their times, and brought 
about, or helped by the influence of their wealth and 
power, that revival of Sanskrit literature in Bengal which led 
to the establishment of the Nadia School of law and philosophy 
and the Chaitanyaite reformation. True, the palace was 
razed to the ground by the Muhammadan Chief who succeeded 
in wresting the Satgaon Raj. But the devoted Vaishnavs 
always knew where their great saint Raghunath lived in his early 
days. Two hundred years after the renunciation of the world 
by Raghunath, his followers applied to Nawab Ali Vardi 
Khan to grant them the site for erecting a temple; and that 
liberal prince gave them half the village of Chandanpur for the 
purpose. Chandanpur was once a part and parcel of the mighty 
city of Satgaon. The half so granted was named Krishnapur 


and belonged to the temple, but the revolution which made 


the English the rulers of Bengal, the regulations for the re- 
sumption of Lakheraj lands, and the rapacity of the neighbouring 
land-owners have combined to leave only twenty-nine bighas of 
land for the temple and to deprive it of the rest. A mme/dé is held 
at Krishnapur on the last day of the month of Pous, which lasts 
for three days, It is held to commemorate some great event 
in connection with Raghunath’s life, which no one can tell for 
certain, as it was instituted two hundred years after his death. 
Now, what made Raghunath so famous and so dear to the 
Vaishnavs of Bengal? Simply the fact that he renounced a 
kingdom worth 20 lakhs of rupees a year, and a position second 
only to that of the Sultan of Gaur. The sacrifice made by him 
was greater, perhaps, than that made by the great Sakya Muni; 
and how did Raghunath live after the great renunciation? He 
would not beg; he would not accept anything given by a house- 
holder; he used to pick up bits of broken victuals from the 
leaves on which Sanydszs ate, and then threw on the street. 
He used to collect this refuse and eat it. What a contrast 
with his former position as the sole heir of a mighty princi- 
pality ! Yet with this he survived Chaitanya for over 50 
years. As long as Chaitanya lived he remained in Puri, but 
after his death he removed to Brindaban, and he is sstill 
regarded as one of the six great Gossains of the Chaitanya faith. 
The work by Babu Aghornath is a very small one. It gives 
in 28 pages, a bare narrative of the events of the life of Raghu- 
nath Das. But Babu Achyuta Charan does more ; he gives an 
account of the literary compositions of the great Gossain. He 
wrote three Sanskrit works and a number of exquisite Bengali 
songs, bearing either on the loves of Radha and Krishna 
at Brindaban, or on the pious acts of Chaitanya’s life. He was 
acontemporary of Chaitanya, but his songs are written in pure 
Bengali, without any admixture of Hindi or Persian words ; 
nor Sanskritised, though the words used are of purely Sans- 
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krit origin. Vidydpati seems to have made some impression 
on the Raghunath, for he occasionally uses Maithili expressions, 
and this is very natural, because both these great writers were 
devoted Vaishnavs, and the bent of their minds led them {fn 
the same direction. Raghunath was known at Puri as Svaripa 
Raghunath, because Svaripa was something like a godfather 
to him. At Brindaban he was known as Dds Gosvami. He 
survived Chaitanya for more than half a century, 





Shrimat Murali Bilds: by Raj Ballabh Gosvdm{, edited by 

Nilkanta Gosvami, Published by Surendranath Banerji, B.a., 

-Baghnapdara. Price Rupees 2 only. 

HIS is an old Bengali metrical work, Thanks to the zeal of 
the modern followers of Chaitanya, we have now got quite 
a library of works on Vaishnavism written about three hundred 
years ago: all these have been published, sometimes with 
remarkably lucid notes, within the last decade. The three 
biographies of Chaitanya and biographies of Shrinibas, Narot- 
tam and a whole host of Vaishnav teachers have been publish- 
ed. All these are metrical works, and written in the very best 
idiom of those days, Young aspirants for literary fame in 
Bengali would do well to study these works, in order that they 
may acquire that musical, lucid and elegant style which has 
made Vaishnav works and Azrtam songs so popular and so 

charming in Bengal. 

The present work is the family history of its author Raj 
Ballabh Gosvami, who was a great-grandson of one of the most 
favourite of Chaitanya’s early disciples at Nadia. His house was 
close to that of Chaitanya, and-he had a sonorous voice and 
a loving and affectionate heart, In the estimation of the fol- 
lowers of Chaitanya, Chaitanya was an incarnation of Krishna ; 
and Banshi Badan Chatterji, for such is the name of the 
grandfather of our author, was regarded as the incarnation 
of Krishna’s Banshi, or flute. Chaitanya taught him the doc- 
trines of the religion of love. Banshi Badan is said to have 
been re-born as one of his own grandsons, Ramadi. The author 
was Ramai’s brother’s son. Ramdai was a remarkakle man. 
Early in life he determined not to marry or enter the world, 
He devoted himself to the service of his co-religionists, travelled 
over all the places made sacred by the presence of Chaitanya, 
saw all the living Vaishnav teachers, who received their know- 
ledge directly from the great founder of their religion, made 
himself master of the most abstruse and deepest doctrines of 
Chaitanya’s faith, and was sent from Brindaban to preach Vaish- 
navism in the Gaura country. On his way to Khardaha, the 
second capital of Vaishnavism, he entered a dense forest 
on the Ganges above Kalna. The forest was infested with 
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ferocious man-eating tigers. It is said that by his miraculous 
power he tamed one of the fiercest of them and made him a 
devoted follower of Vishnu ; and the place is said to have got its 
name from this fact. It is called Baghndpdra, that is, the place 
where a tiger was made no-tiger. Within a short time the 
forest was cleared, and there arose a small town with a temple, 
of which the author’s father became the first Sebait. 

The place and the temple still exist and are in charge of the 
same family, though the family has increased and multiplied 
and its branches have settled elsewhere. 

This is a short account of the book. The author, in the 
usual style of Vaishnav works, dwells very often on his ‘own 
insignificance, ignorance and incapacity for recording the 
mighty and miraculous deeds of his ancestors. But no such 
apology is needed. The book very well repays perusal, not 
from a philological, historical, or antiquarian point of view 
only, but also asa piece of ancient Bengali poetry. It really 
reveals to us a new world of thought, in which the material world 
has been lost sight of altogether. Spiritual training, love, and 
devotion to God, wonderful self-sacrifice in the interest of 
suffering humanity, are the prominent characteristics of the 
Vaishnavism of this period. We are grateful to Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerji, for publishing a beautiful work, which was wholly 
lost sight of for some generations. 





Poetial Miscellanies :—Arya Gatha : by Dijendra Lal Ray, 
M.A., M.R.A.C., M.R.A.S.I. Printed and published by K.C. 
Dutt, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Sondr Tari; by Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed by Jaj- 
neshvar Ghosh, 12, Ram Krishna Da4s’s Lane, and published by 
Kali Das Chakravarti, 6, Dwarka Nath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Pradip:; by Akshay Kumar Baral, Published by Guru Das 
Chatterji, 201, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 

T was at an evil moment in which Babu Hem Chandra Baner- 

ji published his Kavitavalf, or Poetical Miscellany Since 
that time the market has been flooded with hundreds of similar 
works Every unknown poetaster, every precocious school boy 
who lisps in numbers, and every literary pretender who can string 
a number of words together, hurls his Poetical Miscellany at the 
devoted head of the Bengali public. Poets who are gifted with 
a little of the power divine, put together their hasty compositions 
intoa volume and send them to the bazar. Very few ever 
attempt to write seriously and to write well. Long pieces we do 
get, but, like angels’ visits, they are few and far between. One 
would really like to have one good poem in exchange for a cart- 
load of these Miscellanies, These gentlemen should be roundly 
told not to inflict upon the public their hasty, ill-digested, 
and worthless productions. If they are meant to be mere 
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exercises, they should be destroyed as soon as written ; and 
the example of Grey should be followed by all aspiring poets 
in the matter of revising and re-revising their productions be- 
fore publication. The world would be no loser if 99 per cent., 
nay, the whole of such trash, were destroyed. 

Though we cannot well conceal our displeasure at these Mis- 
cellanies, we are far from depreciating real merit in them. The 
three Miscellanies named at the top are above the average. Of 
these Mr. D. L. Ray’s work, the Arya Gatha, depicts his heart in 
the fulness of love. Within the ten years that have elapsed be- 
tween the publication of his first and his second part, a change 
has come over the spirit of his whole existence. He has 
begun to love, to feel a divine fire within. The world never 
looked more fascinating. Everything is bright. Everything is 
soul-inspiring, and everything is glorious to him. That he is 
really in a poetic vein, is apparent from the very names which he 
has applied to the two sections of his book, AKuku and Piu, in 
imitation ofthe thrilling and fascinating voices of two of the most 
glorious birds of an Indian spring. Mr. Ray’s love is rapturous 
and enthusiastic, but he lacks one thing, namely, exercise in 
Bengali composition and versification. His lines often halt, 
and his idioms are not always of the best. 

Quite the opposite is the fault of Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
His diction and versification are excellent. They are elegant, 
musical, and often fascinating, but what does he write of ? He 
gives the dates of these pieces, and from these we see tbat in 
the Bengali year 1299 and in the middle of the month of 
Jaishtha, when the days were very cloudy, when the world 
around him wore a sorry aspéct, he wrote one piece almost 
every day, and on the 17th Jaishtha, he wrote two pieces. Few 
men will be disposed to regard these as artistic productions 
of any value) We-will give one quotation from his productions 
of this prolific period :— 


aleaia sfasion ; cowata alte, 
sitsa aofa ae axtcz, 

alta atta am fate eiqy ereics, 
aly atea wiecia atta | 

carats faatal tsi, gatca atfaxl ate, 
aifeta a tfaca fae gf, 

cAld QI AS MG, Difea AVA! FS, 
atsteca eface age! 

frets Braten atty, ae cata oferty, 

GEER AWA Ce, 


een 


. Sa a 
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fie oricea sity, oita otaty ats, 
alattwa cafacs ata 3 

fears otfa ates, otate atfaa aten, 
agi atcy 2241 cataicay, 

ATS HBT Aw, Taw Scava qty’, 
faface fagicea sical | 

oifa face afaaa, aa ta ale a, 
2 Cote et BW alec 

cna faatfas ofa’, wafne oof’, 
aqtty facea atfeca | 


Is this not too heavy a tax on the patience of an indulgent 
public, even fora gifted and popular poet like Babu Rabindra 
Nath Tagore ? 

There is yet another good Poetical Miscellany published du- 
ring the quarter. It is Pradip, by Babu Akshaya Kumar Bar§l., 
The priuting, paper and general get-up of the work are very 
creditable for a native press. Babu Akshaya Kumar Baralis a 
well-known poet, but he has written nothing but short pieces. 
His language is flowing ; his versification easy, natural, and 
sometimes elevating. Some of his pieces, such as Ka@me-Preme, 
are in an excellent vein. Though these are short pieces, the 
poet has, following the example of Browning, attempted to 
show the development cf his poetic art by their arrangement, 
That some of the pieces show superior poetic power, there is no 
doubt ; but many will not admit that the pieces have been so 
arranged as to give the framework of a poem. Some of the 
pieces, again, are, to say the least of it, obscure. Obscurity is a 
fault which young poets should try their best to avoid, but 
unfortunately, some of our young friends consider it to 
be a sign of superior, or at least, deep philosophical poetic 
speculation. This is unfortunate; but there is no remedy for it. 





Chhota Galpa. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed and publish- 
ed by Kali Das Chakravarti, 55, Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
Price one Rupee. 

HIS is a collection of short stories by Babu Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Though the stories are short, they are replete 
with human interest, each story exhibiting some remarkable 

trait of human character. The story of Mini and her friend, a 

Kabliwala, is exceedingly pretty. There is scarcely a father 

who can help the moistening of his eyes on reading this pathe- 

tic little story. Even within the hard and rough exterior of an 

Afghan, there are the tenderest sentiments of paternal affection. 
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Many of the stories are written ina satiric vein, and the satire 
is directed mostly against antiquated Hindu customs. In the 
matter of satire, the conservative and the orthodox have always 
an advantage over the liberal and the go-ahead people, but 
Babu, Rabindra Nath seems to have turned the tables against 
them. The quiet humour of some of the pieces will be greatly 
enjoyed by the educated classes, and they may do some good 
in the way of reforming society. The oddities and eccentrici- 
ties of certain classes of men have received a full share of the 
attention of the author, The opponents of the female educa- 
tion movement have been very well ridiculed in a little story 
entitled Khata. The little heroine of the story knows how to 
read and write, but her husband, Peary Mohan, has a dread 
of modern civilization, though he is a popular writer, His 
notions about female education are so queer, and have been so 
cleverly put, that we can scarcely resist the temptation of 
quoting the whole passage :— 


antfacataa a2 aeate Sats Bat facta fofas ada | 
Hut Qa] UtAS secqz ACSA ACSA Brawtal AeA ere 
JUG Awl wai wiy azal Gidea wototwl facia fow atal 
afaaca ca ast ais waea fata efaarfoas ca afas, 
mafSe az acife Gor afea afaaca afta wis 
wfeq Get aq; fae cati ae fasta ata aie mate 
AMSS VA ASS AS atiqSta 2a, Sra Acrifea aes 
jeaifea aifeatcs ana ast atay “fer Cerfe eq aatal 
wreer =ife fart fea aces fealaah als Sct, WAT 
aah faqat 2a: 9 4s « waa car afsae sface 
ATTA Ae | 


He commands his little wife not to read or write any more, 
But, after the lapse of six months, she transgresses the com- 
mand, as she could not resist the temptation of writing down a 
beautiful song. The husband becomes furious and snatches 
away her note-book, or Add, and thus makes her a woman 
after his own heart. 

We have read all the stories with delight and consider some 
of the pieces to be the best written by the author. There is 
nothing laboured in these pieces, The language, the diction, 
the plot, the characters, the pathos and the humour all seem to 
have a spontaneous flow, and have such a pleasant and cheer- 
ful air about them, that none can read them without admiring, 
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FoR FURTHER PARTICULARS, PLAN AND PRICE, 


Apply to— 
Mrs. LINDSAY REED, 
GORAKHPUR, 
GORAKHPORE : ; NV.-W, Provinces. 
26th August 1894. 
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WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No. 1—Suitable for fine Book Work. 
Wo.1—A good, substantial, and strong Printing—suitable for all kinds of 
Jobbing Work, 
Wo. Z—A really cheap paper ; prints well. 
Wo. 3—Excellent for Proof paper and Cheap Publications. 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers, testifies to their 
superiority over most Imported Papers. 


WRITINGS, 


Cream Laid ... In two qualities—more pleasant to write upon than English 
papers, and almost as cheap as the low class German 
qualities. 

Azure Laid .., Highly appreciated for Account Books, as being equal in 
strength, hardness, and general durability to English 
Papers, which are selling at 2 to 3 annas per lb, more 
money. 

Cream Wove )} Unsurpassed for Bill and Note Headings, Largely used by 

Yellow .,, Government officials. 








BILOTTINGS. 


Pink, Blue, Buff and White kept regularly in stock ; they areas absor- 
bent as, and 2 annas per lb. cheaper than, English papers. 


BADAMITI. 


We have for many years had the largest trade in India for this class of paper; and_ though 
various attempts have been made to equal our production, we are still acknowledged to pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to the fact that this paper can ‘be 
utilized for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a great variety of uses in. the Indian 
market, such as for Rough Forms, Memorandum Slips, cheap Note Papers, Paper Bags, 
Envelopes, &c., &c. 


ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown 
Packing Papers are noted or their strength and durability. 

FRICTION-GLAZED BROWN. —For Eavelopes and Wrapping 
purposes there is no better paper made. 

MOTTLED GREY.—fFor Pamphlet Covers or Note Papers. We 
are now making this class of paper, and are prepared tosupply any size or weight 
for which there may be a reasonable domand. ; 

TINTED PAPERS. —PFor Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
are now being made in Demy, Medium and Royal sizes. Pale Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, Cerise, Fawn, Orange, ana Lemon. 


INDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 


The Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 
to match, &¢.— 


Cream Laid, Thick and Thin, 
GreyGranite, , ». in Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, 8vo, and Albert sizes. 
Cream Wove, . » =» 
Azure Laid, in large 8vo size only. . 
Cream Wove, Cream Laid, and a eo Large Commercial and Commercial 
"velopes. 
Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. Exercise Books ... 26, 52, and 112 pages. 
Writing Papers, in 5-quire packets. Foolscap Books .. 1, 2,8, and 4quires. 
Toilet Papers, in packets of 500 sheets. Account Books. 
Office Memo Papers, in 10-lb. packets of | Exercise Books, &c. 


assorted sizes. 
for Samples, Particulars, and Prices, apply to— 


GEO. HENDERSON & Co. 


MANAGING AGENTS, 100,.CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 











HIGHEST REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 


@ay FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


WILKINSON’S 





ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE E HUMAN BLOOD, 


5 ¢ is asserted on 
the best authority 
that a little taken 
daily is the BEST 
PREVENTIVE 


of ILLNESS. 





SAFEST 


AND 


Most Reliable ~ 


RESTORATIVE 
after attacks of 
FEVER, CHOLERA, 


DYSENTERY, &c. 








indisputable Evidence, 


“We cannot aie too highly of 
it.’ oe 


reparation that may 
Guin be geil g on.’”’—Sir A. Cooper. 


“The onl preperation for removing 
heme es nay be call uelze of a 
course. Sie R. Martin. 














‘*T am never without it, when feel- 
ing depressed or out of sorts from 
anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two 
animates me.”—The late Lord Ciypr. 





- “Your Essence. of Rep Jamaica 


SARSAPARILLA cured me of a Torpid 
Liver when all other medicines 
failed.’’—Earl of ALDBOROUGH. 


“It is applicable to a state of the 
system.so sunken and so irritable as 
renders other substances of the tunic 
class unavailable and injurious.’”’— 
Mr. Travess, F.R.S. 
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THE 
SYSTEM 
WITH 
PURE 





BLOOD. 


WILKINSON'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses the Blood 
of 


All Dangerous 
Humours. 


Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, by taking 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA. 





It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 
N.B.— BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injurious imitations. 


Ask for 


WIiLKINSON’S cr SAP RREDLLA 
and take mo other. 








Sold in Large, Medium and Smalt Bottles by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 
doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 
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. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- : : 
= : ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR Whole term of life non-forfeitable = 
BS Whole PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number = 
x term of . : 
a | 22 | Life pay- of payments. + ® 
| KS hie an Payable at Sc 
= WoOie at = 
© death. 5 
| 2. 50 55 60 10 15 20 So 
< payments. | payments. | payments. | “ 
Rs, A. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. p,| Rs. A. P. 
25 11387 8 0} 21812 0] 185 O 0} 16510 0} 292 8 0 | 221 4 9] 18614 OO} 25 
i 26 | 140 0 OO} 222 8 0]; 19010 0/170 0 0 | 29510 O | 22312 9 | 18812 0| 26 
i 27 148 2 OO} 23114 0; 19614 0/175 O O} 29812 0 | 226 4 9 | 19910 0} 27 
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30 1152 8 O| 26510 0 | 220 0 0/ 191 14 OQ | 31010 0 | 235 9 0] 19812 0] 380 
3l 155 10 0| 279 6 O} 229 6 0/198 2 0; 315 O O| 28812 9} 20114 0 31 
uf 32 | 158 12 0| 294 6 0 | 23812 0/205 0 0! 319 6 O| 242 § 0 | 205 0 O| 382 
33 162 8 0) 31114 0] 249 6 0} 212 S$ O} 824 6 OO} 246 4 CO / 20812 0} 33 
| 34 166 4 0] 331 4 0}; 261 4 0} 22010 0} 829 6 0} 250 0 O/| 212 8 0] 3 
i 35 1170 0 0| 352 8 0; 273 2 O} 22812 0} 335 O 0} 254 6 0} 216 4 0} 385 
| 36 | 17312 0| 377 8 0} 28510 0 | 237 8 0/ 34 0 0} 258 2 0/219 6 0} 36 
37 1177 8 0| 46 4 01}299 6 0! 247 8 0/] 34 O 0} 262 8 0 | 223 2 0} 837 
j 33 | 18114 0] 440 0 0/315 10 0 | 258 2 0/| 35010 0} 267 8 0| 227 8 0| 38 
' 39 | 18614 0] 479 6 0 | 33510 0 | 270 0 0} 35614 6! 272 § 0} 23114 0! 39 
| 40 | 192 8 0] 535 O 0} 86010 0} 288 2 0} 363 2 0} 277 8 O| 28614 O| 4 
i) 41 1197 8 0 * 389 6 0 | 296 14 0) 369 6 0/| 288 2 0/242 8 O| 41 
“a 42 | 202 8 O A 2010 0| 312 8 0} 87614 0/ 289 6 0} 248 2 0! 4 
. 43 | 208 12 0 456 14 0 | 331 4 0} 384 6 O | 29510 0] 25312 0} 43 
: 44 |215 0 0 496 4 0/| 352 8.0/| 39114 0| 302 8 0! 26010 0| 44 
: 45 | 222 8 0 540 0 0/378 2 0/| 40010 0! 809 6 0} 267 8 0| 45 
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* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion. 


of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates, A portion may remain on credit at 6 


per cent, interest if desired. In the case Of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at sam® 
percentage of Premium, Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with participation 


in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). 


[Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application 


The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The security obtained by Policy-holders in the 


Commercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of last Report 


ere te . 
: 


29, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, ) 
Calcutta, July 1894. 
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and Balance Sheet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 


Manager § Underwrtter. 
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WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No. 1—Suitable for fine Book Work. 4 
No. 1—A good, substantial, and strong Printing—suitable for all kinds of 
Jobbing Work. 
Wo. Z—A really cheap paper ; prints well. 
No. 3—Excellent for Proof paper and Cheap Publications. 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers, testifies to their 
superiority over most Imported Papers. 


WRITINGS. 


Cream Laid ... In two qualities—more pleasant to write upon than English 
papers, and almost as cheap as the low class German 
qualities. 

Azure Laid ... Highly appreciated for Account Books, as being equal in 
strength, hardness, and general durability to English 


Papers, which are selling at 2 to 3 annas per lb, more . 
money. 
Cream Wove ) Unsurpassed for Bill and Note Headings. Largely used by 
Yellow ,, Government officials. t! 
BLOTTINGS. t 


Pink, Blue, Buff and White kept regularly in stock ; they are as absorb- 
ent as, and 2 annas per lb. cheaperthan, English papers. 


BA DAMI. 


We have for many years had the largest trade in.India for this class of paper; and though 
various attempts have been made to equal our production, we are still acknowledged to pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to the fact that this paper can_ be e 
utilized for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a great variety of uses in the Indian 
market, such as for Rough Forms, Memorandum Slips, cheap Note Papers, Paper Bags. 
Envelopes, &c., &c. 

ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown 
Packing Papers are noted for their strength and durability. 

FRICTION-GLAZED BROWN.—For Envelopes and Wrapping 
purposes there is no better paper made. 

MOTTLED GREY.—For Pamphlet Covers or Note Papers. We 
are now making this class of paper, and are prepared tosupply any size or weight 
for which there may be a reasonable demand.’ 

TINTED PAPERS.-— For Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
are now being made in Demy, Medium and Royal sizes. Pale Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, Cerise, Fawn, Orange, ana Lemon. 


INDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 


The Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 
to match, &c¢ :— 
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Cream Laid, Thick and Thin, 
Grey Granite, ,, os 9 Yin Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, 8vo, and Albert sizes. 
Cream Wove, .. fF i 
Azure Laid, in large 8vo size only. 
Cream Wove, Cream Laid, and ec weteme, Large Commercial and Commercial 
nvelopes. 


Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. Exercise Books ... 26, 52, and 112 pages. 

Type Writing Papers, in 5-quire packets. Foolscap Books .. 1, 2, 3, and 4 quires. 

Toilet Papers, in packets of 500 sheets. Account Books. 

Office Memo Papers, in 10-lb. packets of | Exercise Books, &c. ‘ 
assorted sizes. 
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WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE HUMAN BLOOD, 























It is asserted on Indisputable Evidence, FORTIFY 
the best authority | «we cannot speak too highly of | THE 
that a little taken | *-”—Lancer. SYSTEM 
daily is the BEST | aiwaystereied om Sir A. Coorne WITH 
PREVENTIVE “The only preparation for removing PURE 
een what may be called the sequele of a 
of ILLNESS. mercurial course.’’—Sir R. Martin. ° BLOOD. 





**T am never without it, when feel- 
ing depressed or out of sorts from 


SARrHMST anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two WILKINSON’S 


animates me.”—The late Lord CLypz. 


— “Your Essence of Rep JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA 


Most Reliable SARSAPARILLA cured me of a Torpid 


RESTORATIVE | faded? Gurl of Acopomenan’* "94 F Cleanses the Blood 

















“Tti licable to a state of th 
after cttednet | gpeeeeas es amine of 
FEVER, CHOLERA, | renders other substances of the tonic All Dangerous 
OR EE, TIT A ACCT class unavailable and injurious.’’— 
DYSENTERY, &c. Mr. TRAVERS, F.R.S. Humours. 








Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, by taking 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA. 
It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 
N.B.— BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injurious Imitations, 














Ask for 
WILKINSON ’S SA RSAPARILLA 
and take no other. 





Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles-hy all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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REDUCED RATES 


OF 


THE 


(\OMMERCIAL 


For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military-Men 





doing ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 


* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF RSs. 5,000 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 








NION 











ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- 

















S : ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR _—[ Whole term of life non-forfeitable| = 
a. ae , PREVIOUS DEATH. ane” Limited number 5 
> : 0 ments. + > 
%.= | Life pay- Payable at ae KS 
. ‘death. * 
g UR = a es 10 15 20 «| & 
< payments. | payments, | payments. | < 
Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. a. P.| Rs. A. P.} Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. A. P. 
25 137 8 0} 21312 0/| 18 0 0/| 16510 0| 292 8 0} 221 4 9 | 18614 0 25 
26 |140 0 0| 222 8 0| 19010 0| 170 0 0 | 29510 0] 22319 0 | 18812 0| % 
27 148 2 0} 23114 0; 196 14 0/175 O O | 29812 0} 226 4 9/190-10 0 27 
28 146 4 0} 242 8 0; 208312 0; 180 0 0} 302 8 O/| 22812 9/198 2 0 28 
29 149 6 OO} 25312 O}; 211 14 0/185 10 0} 306 4 0} 23114 9] 19510 0 29 
30 152 8 0O| 26510 0]; 220 0 0; 19114 0 | 31010 0} 235 69 96 | 19812 0! 36 
31 155 10 0 | 279 6 0}; 229 6 0/198 2 0] 315 O O| 238819 9] 20114 O| 381 
32 | 158 12 0| 294 6 0 | 23812 0/205 0 0/319 6 0| 24 8 0] 205 0 0| 32 
33 1162 8 0} 31114 0] 249 6 0/212 8 O}| 324 6 OO! 246 4 0 }-208 12 0}. 33 
34 166 4 0| 331 4 0} 261 4 0 | 22010 O0/| 329 6 0} 250 0 0/212 8 O| 8 
35 |170 0 0| 352 8 0| 273 2 0| 22812 0/335 0 0| 254 6 0] 216 4 0| 35 
36 173 12 0| 377 8 O}| 28610 O.)| 237 8 0} 34 0 O | 258 2 0| 219 6 O 36 
37 177 8 0| 06 4 0)|]299 6 0/247 8 0} 345 O O| 262 8§ 0] 223 2 0 37 
38 | 18114 0| 440 0 0);31510 0 | 258 2 0} 350-20 0| 267 8 0| 227 8 0] 38 
39 | 18614 0| 479 6 0133510 0| 270 © 0} 986140 | 272 § 0 | 23114 0| 39 
4 | 192 8 0} 525 O 0} 36010 0 | 283 2 0} 363 2 0} 277 § 0] 23614 0} 40 
41 197 8 0 ens 389 6 0 | 29614 0} 369 6 0 | 283 2 0] 242 8 0 41 
42 | 202 8 0 2010 0| 312 8 0| 37614 0 | 289 6 0} 248 2 0} 42 
43 208 12 0 456 14 0 | 331 4 0] 884 6 O | 295 10 0 | 25312 0 43 
44 | 215 0 0 496 4 0 | 352 8 0 | 39114 0 | 302 8 0126010 0| 44 
45 222 8 0 40 0 0/| 378 2 0} 40010 O | 309 6 0| 267 8 O 45 


























* Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion. 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates. A portion may remain on credit at 6 
per cent. interest if desired. In the case of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium. Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with. participation 
in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). . 


Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained on application . 


The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The security obtained by Policy-holders in the 
Commercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of last Report 
and Balance Sheet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 


C, H. OGBOURNE, 


29, DaLHOUSIE SQUARE, ) 
Calcutta, July 1894. 5 


Manager § Underwrtter. 











